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PREFACE 


THERE has been something of a ‘hoodoo’ on the official life of 
Joseph Chamberlain. The work was first commissioned in 1915, 
within a year of Chamberlain’s death. Mr. Garvin published his 
three volumes in 1932, 1933 and 1934. In 1946 he abandoned the 
task. Towards the end of 1947 I took it on. I planned originally to 
complete the Life in a single volume. But Mr. Garvin had written 
on a generous scale, and the work grew under my hand. 

My first volume, the fourth in the series, was completed in 1950. 
But in the same year I entered the House of Commons. The first 
two Parliaments in which I sat reflected a very narrow balance 
between the parties. Constant attendance at the House was 
necessary ; and there was little leisure for writing during the session. 
Nevertheless, the work made some progress during the recess. By 
1956 my researches were complete and I had written a first draft. 
Then, in 1957, I took office, and, for the next eight years, the Life 
was put aside. It was not until 1964 that a return to Opposition and, 
in 1966, a defeat at the polls again afforded leisure to finish the task. 

In offering this work to the public after so long a delay, I can only 
plead necessity as my excuse. I can, however, claim that in one 
respect the delay has been of advantage. In the intervening years, 
since I took on the Life, further private papers have come to light 
and there has been valuable new research. I have taken full advan- 
tage of all this. The account contained in these pages is thus more 
authoritative than it might otherwise have been. 

These fifth and sixth volumes of the life of Joseph Chamberlain 
are almost wholly concerned with the Tariff Reform campaign. For 
the sake of completeness, therefore, and for the benefit of readers 
who may not possess the earlier volumes, I have included in 
Volume Five the section at the end of Volume Four entitled The 
Origins of Tariff Reform. 

Two World Wars have transformed Britain’s circumstances since 
Chamberlain’s death. Yet his fiscal and imperial policies were 
destined to remain very live issues. ‘They had a decisive influence 
on the collective thinking of Lloyd George’s coalition governments. 
They dominated much of Conservative policy between the wars. 

Ag ix 
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They led directly to the Ottawa agreements and to the establish- 
ment of the Sterling area. During the Second World War they 
were at the heart of many of our negotiations with the United 
States. They were also central to the post-war controversies over 
the Washington Loan Agreements and the GATT. 

In more recent times, there has been a growing opinion that 
Britain cannot survive except as a member of some larger trade and 
payments area; and both supporters and opponents of British 
membership of the European Common Market have appealed to 
Chamberlain’s authority in support of their views. After some hesi- 
tation, therefore, I have decided to add a chapter, by way of epilogue, 
tracing the development of the Tariff Reform Movement from 
Chamberlain’s death up to the present time. 

Of necessity this last chapter gives only an outline of the story. 
To tell it in the same detail as Chamberlain’s campaign would call 
for another volume at least equal to both of these. I have hoped, 
however, that to show the relationship between the controversies of 
1903 and those of our own time might be of some interest to the 
student of contemporary affairs as well as to the historian. ‘Let my 
son read history,’ wrote the first Napoleon. ‘It is the only true 
philosophy.’ 

JULIAN AMERY 
112 EATON SQUARE 
Lonpon, S.W.1 


27 March 1967 
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BOOK XX 


THE ORIGINS OF TARIFF REFORM 
(1901-1903) 


CHAPTER XCII 


DRAGON’S TEETH 
(September 1901—Fune 1902) 


Chamberlain at the Height of his Power — Unionism at the Crossroads — 
Chamberlain and Defence — Foreign Competition and the Protectionist Revival 
— The Atlantic Combine — A Retaliationist Policy for Shipping — Imperial- 
ism and Social Reform — Chamberlain drops Old Age Pensions — His 
Passivity Explained —- Hicks Beach and the Growth of Expenditure — His 
Disagreement with Chamberlain — Income Tax or Revenue Duties ? — The 
Corn Duty Revived — Laurier’s Suggestion — Balfour’s Rebuke — Chamber- 
lain Supports Laurier — An Open Question. 


I 


THE previous volume of this work recorded the events which raised 
Chamberlain to the height of his power and fame. The Khaki Elec- 
tion had secured his position in the constituencies and in Parliament. 
His crushing refutation of Biilow’s charge that we had used ‘methods 
of Barbarism’ against the Boers had made him the champion of 
England in the international arena. The Treaty of Vereeniging 
had set the seal of success on his South African policy. To crown 
it all, his journey to the scene of strife had raised him above party 
and completed his triumph. Liberals might damn the war as 
‘Chamberlain’s war’. Unionists might claim the victory as ‘Cham- 
berlain’s victory’. But both sides in politics and the whole British 
Democracy, at home and overseas, were united in hailing the peace 
as ‘Chamberlain’s peace’. 

By a natural dispensation, the same events which raised him to 
his zenith brought his opponents to their nadir. The glamour of 
his achievements was enhanced by the misery of their dissensions. 
Meantime, his personal ascendancy over the Unionists was still 
further marked by the retirement of Salisbury the great Prime 
Minister who for so long had moderated his impetuous career. 
Moreover, as often happens with strong personalities, public 
opinion drew a sharp distinction between his qualities and the 
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defects of his colleagues ; and Moberly Bell, the famous manager of 
Lhe Times, might write at the beginning of 1902 : 


Joe is no doubt playing his hand excellently. He is perfectly loyal to 
the Government and yet somehow manages to keep detached from it. 
People think and speak of ‘the Cabinet — and Chamberlain’.! 


The Unionist alliance had now endured seventeen years; and, 
during fourteen of them, the allies had controlled the destinies of 
Britain. They might look back with some pride on the long list of 
their achievements, domestic and Imperial. As Chamberlain said 
in conversation about this time: 


. . . We have done things worth doing and that will make part of 
history. ... At the end of the first Government I was in with Mr. 
Gladstone, I felt we had done nothing to show as the result, but now 
we have done a great deal. . . . We have something we can be satisfied 
to think of.? 


But, if the allies might dwell on the past with complacency, they 
could also look forward to the future with confidence. They still 
commanded an ample majority. Parliament had another five years 
to run. The country was rich; and they represented its wealth 
and property. Thus the ponderable factors seemed fair. But it is 
always dangerous to linger on the summits. The exertion of the 
climb may tempt the weary mountaineer to bask in the sunshine 
and enjoy the view. But the weather may break. Night comes on. 
Danger and death attend upon delay. The forces of Unionism 
stood at the summit of achievement. Now was the moment, while 
the political weather was still clear, to decide their next objective 
and press on towards it. 

There was no time to lose. We have reached one of those points 
in history, when material and ideological forces, long dammed up, 
suddenly find their spokesmen and break into the main stream of 
political life. To harness these revolutionary forces to their interest 
was the task which challenged Chamberlain and his colleagues. 
But it was not to be. Already the worms were boring at the founda- 
tions of the great Alliance ; and, in this year of 1902, while Chamber- 
lain was carried to the summit of his fortunes, the fate of Unionism 
was decreed. 


t E. H. C. Moberly Bell, Life and Letters of C. F. Moberly Bell, p. 224. 
2 J. Parker Smith, ‘Memories of Joseph Chamberlain’, published in the National 
Review, May 1932. 
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II 


Imperialism and Social Reform had been the twin pillars of 
Chamberlain’s policy. ‘The two’, he once said, ‘must always go 
together, as Disraeli saw. In his novels there is always the double 
idea, Social and Imperial; in Sydz/, for instance, in a fantastic 
way. ! Now, after two and a half years of war waged for Imperial 
ends, the country was ripe for a fresh instalment of Social Reform. 
Nor were the issues lacking. The demand for an Eight-hours’ Day 
was widespread. ‘The Trade Unions, hamstrung by the Taff Vale 
Judgment, urgently required remedial legislation. Above all, the 
whole Working Class waited with mounting impatience for the 
grant of Old Age Pensions. The cost of such measures would have 
been small. The political advantages were obvious. Organised 
Labour, still too weak to stand on its own feet, had not yet decided 
to throw in its lot with the Liberals. 

Here, then, was a great opportunity for Chamberlain to secure 
the glitter of his Imperial achievements with the hard currency of 
domestic reform. Yet, on this score, he remained strangely passive. 
To understand this unexpected change of attitude we must look 
back a little. In the last year of peace, as we have seen,? he had 
committed the Government to the principle of Old Age Pensions. 
He had also privately told Lloyd George that he would stand by the 
Chaplin Committee’s recommendation of a pension of five shillings 
a week for ‘necessitous and deserving persons over sixty-five’. 
While the war lasted this proposal had been considered in abeyance ; 
but in 1901 Chamberlain had shown signs of returning to it. His 
plan, from the beginning, had been for state reinforcement of 
voluntary thrift, and he deplored the agitation in favour of universal 
and non-contributory pensions. Nevertheless, he encouraged the 
Friendly Societies to prepare a scheme,} and, in a special postscript 
to his speech at Edinburgh,+ held out a hope of action by the 
Government. 


I know it is one of the falsehoods which are told about me — they are 
like the sands of the sea, you cannot count them — that I have promised 


1 J. Parker Smith, ‘Memories of Joseph Chamberlain’, published in the National 
Review, May 1932. 

2 Vol. III, pp. 626-627. 

3 Speech to Annual Conference of National Independent Order of Oddfellows, 
Birmingham, 30 May tgo1 — correspondence with Mr. Claverhouse Graham of the 
Oddfellows and Mr. Medhurst of the Royal Hearts of Oak. 

4 25 October 1901. 
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Old Age Pensions. I never promised anything of the kind. . . . What I 
did say, and what I say now, is that the time may come, and will come and 
ought to come — when the end of the war has arrived —- when once more 
the Government may devote itself to these matters, and that it may be 
possible to do something to encourage and stimulate the provision for 
old age which is made by the working class themselves. . . . 


This was hardly a revolutionary pronouncement; yet legislation 
even on these lines would have been hailed as a great advance. 
Practical proposals were now widely expected, but, instead of 
pressing on to action, he passed the responsibility for preparing a 
scheme to the representatives of the Working Class itself. Early in 
the New Year, he told a Birmingham audience 


. . . that nothing can be done and nothing will be done in this direction, 
desirable as it is, until those great agencies for promoting thrift in this 
country —the Friendly Societies, the Benefit Societies, the ‘Trades 
Unions and the Cooperative Societies . . . unite in order to put forward 
and support a practicable scheme. . . .! 


This imprudent invitation was attended by inevitable conse- 
quences. A few days later, the Committee of the Trade Union and 
Co-operative Congresses met in London. Amid great enthusiasm 
the delegates unanimously adopted a resolution in favour of non- 
contributory Old Age Pensions of five shillings a week for every 
citizen, male or female, on reaching the age of sixty. No other 
result could well have been expected from these organisations ; 
but Chamberlain’s only reaction was to condemn their resolution as 
‘distinctly hurtful to the cause’.3 Instead of meeting them halfway 
with a modified scheme, he lapsed into passivity, explaining that 
as long as extravagant expectations prevail of what is possible, and as 
long as the friendly societies continue divided on the question, I do not 


see how any Government can hope to deal satisfactorily with the 
question. .. .4 


He would never give up the idea of Old Age Pensions; and we 
shall see him return to it with new proposals under very different 
circumstances. But now, in a fateful hour, he let slip a great 
opportunity. It would not return. 

Whatever its reasons, and we shall seek them presently, the fact 
by itselfis arresting. It meant that Chamberlain had renounced the 


t Address as President of the W. Birmingham Relief Fund, 6 January 1902. 

2 14 January 1902. 

3 Letter to Mr. S. M. Holden of Accrington, published in Daily Telegraph, 24 January 
1902. 

4 Letter written 3 September 1902, published in The Times, 22 September 1902. 
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leadership of the great movement for Social Reform. Under him, 
it had transcended party dissensions for thirteen years. Now it 
would turn once more to the Liberal party and find a new leader 
in the rising Welsh tribune. One day, Old Age Pensions would be 
among his victories. 

What is the explanation of Chamberlain’s strange passivity? 
Had the time come at last, when even he no longer had a social 
message to deliver? In one sense this was true. Old Age Pensions 
had certainly never been a burning issue with him. Yet it is hard 
to believe that he could have lightly abandoned a proposal which 
he had been urging for eleven years and which conformed so closely 
to the Unionist interest as well as to his own inclinations. It would 
seem, rather, that, on this one question, he had already advanced 
further than his colleagues or supporters were prepared to follow. 

In the past, while it still reflected a predominantly landed interest, 
the Tory party had not been averse to measures of municipal or 
state socialism; especially when the burden of them fell chiefly 
upon the urban middle class. But with the Home Rule split and 
the Imperial policies of the 90’s — both of them Chamberlain’s 
work — that same middle class had become the dominant partner 
in Unionism. In the House, and still more in the country, business 
men were now the backbone of the Unionist alliance. Essentially 
individualists, they were stubbornly opposed to any measures which, 
by adding to the burden of taxation, might hinder their ability to 
compete in the markets of the world. At this very time, moreover, 
they were engaged in a general offensive against the Trades Unions, 
of which the Taff Vale Judgment was only one, if the most notable, 
of their victories. They were, thus, in no mood to make concessions 
to Labour. Yet these were the men who looked to Chamberlain. 
He was their foremost representative, and it was upon them that he 
relied for the furtherance of his Imperial policies. 

The temper of Unionism was thus unfavourable to a programme 
of Social Reform. More immediately deterrent, perhaps, were the 
opinions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his advisers at the 
Treasury. 


It 


The Liberal press and the popular cartoonists habitually repre- 
sented Chamberlain and Hicks Beach at daggers drawn. Nor was 
the legend altogether unfounded. ‘Their personal relations, indeed, 
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were cordial enough and we have seen that only the adverse tide 
of war had prevented them from taking a holiday together in the 
West Indies. But there was no common ground between them 
to make for friendship. ‘They represented wholly different schools 
of thought, almost different epochs.! 

Hicks Beach has been described as ‘a difficult horse to go up to in 
the stable’.2 His colleagues certainly found him trying; especially 
poor Brodrick, already strained by overwork on his ill-fated Army 
Scheme. 


BRODRICK TO CHAMBERLAIN 


16 September 1901.—. . . About Beach. I want to help him, but he 
makes things very difficult — and, though I am very far from wishing him 
to leave the Ministry his nerves lately make work increasingly trouble- 
some. 

Have you ever thought of Arthur Balfour taking the Exchequer? I 
throw this out, because I feel sure we shall have a crisis with Beach in 
November. 


The same day that this letter was written, Hicks Beach sent 
Chamberlain advance copies of two Cabinet memoranda on the 
Growth of Expenditure. ‘These state papers deserve our attention. 
They mark a turning-point in the history of British financial policy. 

The first is an analysis, prepared by the Treasury, of the growth 
of Government expenditure since the formation of the Unionist 
Coalition. In the seven years from 1895 to 1902, annual expendi- 
ture, not including the cost of the war in South Africa, is shown to 
have risen from £105,130,000 to £147,549,000, or by 40 per cent. 
The significance of these figures is underlined by a comparison with 
earlier years which show an increase of only 5 per cent between 1883 
and 1890, and of 15 per cent between 1890 and 1895. 

The second memorandum, written by Hicks Beach himself, is a 
powerful plea for retrenchment. He argues that the growth in the 
rate of expenditure cannot long be maintained, without departing 
from the principles of sound finance. Hitherto that growth has 
been met by the high yield, due to prosperous times, of indirect 
taxation and of the death duties, and by the increase of the income- 

™ We can still recapture something of the relationship between them from a daughter’s 
description: ‘Difference of outlook naturally affected their political relations, and the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain’s views were the more calculated to draw popular applause 
was of itself sufficient to stiffen instinctive resistance in Sir Michael’ (Lady Victoria Hicks 


Beach, Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, p. 159). 
2 See Viscount Ullswater’s A Speaker’s Commentaries, vol. i, p. 321. 
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tax. The first two are beginning to fail, as a result of the recession 
of trade. The income-tax ‘even if wholly continued, cannot in my 
judgment be increased in peace time’.!' He therefore concludes: 


Heavier direct taxation would not then be borne; any attempt to 
increase the existing indirect taxes would be useless on a falling revenue, 
and the only possible new indirect taxes which would produce any im- 
portant amount, without a complete return to a protectionist policy, 
would be small duties on corn, or meat or petroleum, on the political 
objections to which I need not dwell. 


The inference is clear. A point has been reached where increased 
expenditure can only be financed either by raising the income-tax 
or by imposing revenue duties. To the ‘Gladstonian Garrison’ at 
the Treasury, the mere suggestion of either savoured of immorality. 

The rest of the memorandum is devoted to suggestions for re- 
trenchment in the different departments. Oblivious of the darkening 
international scene and of the German naval programme, the 
Chancellor proposes drastic economies in the Navy and Army 
Estimates. More reasonably, and evidently with an eye on 
Chamberlain, he calls for °. . . a determined attempt to induce our 
self-governing Colonies to take their share in the naval defence of 
the Empire’. The Colonial Office is censured for having ‘gone too 
fast’ ; and the survey closes ominously with the statement: ‘I think 
we are not now in a position to hold out hopes of additional grants 
from the Exchequer either in aid of rates or for Old Age Pensions’ ? 

The two memoranda were accompanied by a private letter in 
which the Chancellor spoke of resigning, if his demands for 
retrenchment were not met. 


HICKS BEACH TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Private.—16 September 1901.—. . . We are still in the region of war 
finance, and ... I fear that we may have to have a December session 
before we get out of it. But I shall certainly press, even if we remain in 
that region, that, so far as expenditure is concerned which is not due to 
the war, we should abstain from burthening ourselves with further perma- 
nent increases in next year’s Estimates. And I have thought it only right 


1 Elsewhere in the memorandum Sir Michael writes of the income-tax: ‘I see no 
hope . . . of a sufficient surplus to take off even a 1d. of the income tax in 1902-3, 
though we must expect great complaints of its retention at so high a figure as 14d. after 
the war, properly so called, is over; and it is undoubtedly a very serious matter that .. . 
our ordinary expenditure would still require the continuance at a war rate in time of 
peace of a tax which has always been considered our great reserve for time of war’. The 
reader of a later age will variously smile or weep. 

2 My italics. — J. A. 
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to give the Prime Minister full and early intimation of the course I may 
feel bound to take, if the Cabinet take a different view. . . . I should not 
have said all I have on the subject of our expenditure, both publicly and 
privately, if I had not felt deeply on a matter for which as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer I am primarily responsible. I have served many years in 
office —- I have never, so far as I know, tried unduly to insist on my own 
views. . . . I have frequently been overruled by the Cabinet .. . and 
have yielded — notably in Brodrick’s ‘army organisation’ last spring. 
But I think you will admit that this has its limits in matters affecting the 
department for which one is oneself responsible; and I cannot accept, 
next year, even a more unbearable position than that in which I was 
placed last session. 


Chamberlain was never the irresponsible spendthrift of public 
money that his enemies pretended. But he could never accept that 
the energies of a fast-expanding Empire should be confined or 
endangered by blind regard for the canons of orthodox finance. 
He did not yet pursue his ideas on this subject to their logical 
conclusion, but his revulsion from the Chancellor’s plea for ‘eco- 
nomy at any price’ was instinctive. He made no attempt to rebut 
the detailed arguments of the Treasury — they were, indeed, 
irrefutable within the assumptions of so-called sound finance; but, 
for all its elaborate courtesy, his reply was a denial of the whole 
spirit of Hicks Beach’s memorandum. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO HICKS BEACH 


Confidential.—30 September 1901.—. . . There is much in your minute 
with which I agree and I sincerely sympathise with you in all the anxieties 
of your position during the critical time through which we have been 
passing. I entirely repudiate and dissociate myself from the charges which 
ignorant critics have sometimes invented against you, and I recognise 
that you have been very broadminded in regard to all expenditure, 
however gigantic, for which just and reasonable cause could be shown. 
I may occasionally have thought that you have refused expenditure 
which would have been fruitful, but, on the whole, you have been more 
severely tried by your colleagues than any Chancellor in my time... . 

I agree that the time will come when popular enthusiasm will no 
longer support a continuance of war taxation, and there is real fear of 
a dangerous reaction against military and naval expenditure (including 
the modest demands of the Colonial Office). 

At the same time I would observe that, considering the increase of 
population and of wealth, I think that even our present burdens are very 
light, compared with what our forefathers bore in the beginning of the 
19th Century, and they are moderate in comparison with the estimates 
of foreign nations at the present time. Still I believe you are right in 
thinking that, without a great cause to justify them, the people of this 
country will expect a reduction when the present war is over. 
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But, and this is very important for you to consider, the reaction has 
not even begun yet. The Opposition would, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, join the malcontents of our own party in denouncing us, if there 
were the slightest ground for saying that we put economy before either 
the strenuous prosecution of the war or the necessary preparation for 
future defence. In fact, the failures of the war have produced an uneasy 
feeling that we are not strong enough and that any contest forced upon 
us by a European power would find us insufficiently prepared. The mis- 
takes of the Army have, to some extent, encouraged doubts as to Naval 
efficiency, and I am convinced that any serious conflict between the 
Government and its Naval and Military advisers on the subject of effi- 
cient preparation would be disastrous for the former. Still more would tt 
be disastrous for the reputation of an individual Minister if he parted from his 
colleagues because they took the side of the experts. Randolph’s case is in point 
here! The time may come, and probably will come, when the demands 
of the experts will be unreasonable, and public opinion, no longer under 
the influence of the feelings aroused by the war, will be on the side of the 
economist ; but I am firmly convinced that that time has not yet arrived 
and that it would be a fatal mistake to anticipate it. ... 

There are a number of minor points in your paper which I will not 
enter upon now, although they must be fully discussed hereafter, but, on 
the main question, my judgment is that there is serious ground for caution 
and for careful examination of all new estimates, but there is no necessity 
for the declaration of a ‘policy of economy’ as a supreme object at the 
present time, but that, on the contrary, undue stress on this point would 
be misconstrued and would seriously endanger the position of any 
Government or Minister that gave to it an exceptional and special 
prominence. 


Chamberlain’s reference to Lord Randolph Churchill was fully 
justified by Beach’s use of the threat of resignation; but it touched 
the Chancellor on the raw. He answered with some asperity : 


HICKS BEACH TO CHAMBERLAIN 


2 October 1901.—I am much obliged by your letter. But I fear I cannot 
say that your conclusions are satisfactory tome. I do not think you quite 
understand what I desire. .. . 

I do not ask for a reduction of our present burthens. That is impossible 
without a reaction, which, as you say, has not yet visibly begun. But I 
do ask for a cessation, so far as may be possible, of their increase; and 
certainly for a much less rate of increase than has prevailed in the past 
six years. It is true that our present burthens are light, considering the 
increase of population and wealth, compared with those borne by our 
ancestors 100 years ago. . . . But the lightness of our taxation has been 
one of the main causes of a far greater increase in the wealth and comfort 
of our population in the last 50 years than any other European nation 
has gained: and, if our peace taxation is to grow largely, as it must if 


1 My italics. — J. A. 
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our present rate of increase in expenditure continues, that wealth and 
comfort will be so diminished as to cause grave social danger. ... 

Despite its sharpness of tone, this letter marks a retreat from 
Hicks Beach’s earlier position. There is no further hint of resigna- 
tion, and the demand for immediate retrenchment is abated. ‘I 
do not ask for a reduction of our present burthens. . . . But I do 
ask for a cessation, so far as may be possible, of their increase; and 
certainly for a much less rate of increase.’ 

Chamberlain had won his point. Nevertheless, this correspon- 
dence must have admonished him of the danger of trying the Chan- 
cellor too far. Something would have to be sacrificed to his plea 
for economy. The dangers of the international situation made it 
hard to contemplate a reduction in the Defence Estimates. The cut, 
therefore, would have to come in his projects for Social Reform. 
Here is the surest explanation of his abandonment of Old Age 
Pensions. It is difficult to see what else he could have done in the 
circumstances. Hicks Beach and the die-hards were against the 
measure on grounds of economy. Balfour and the more progressive 
elements wanted all available funds for their rival project of an 
Education Bill. This, in its way, as we shall see, was also a great 
measure of Social Reform, but it made no appeal to the Working 
Class as a whole. After a long spell of circuses, the British Demo- 
cracy was again hungry for bread. The failure to provide it would 
be fatal to Unionism. 

There is another and more far-reaching aspect to these exchanges 
on financial policy. They show that the resources of the fiscal 
system, which had prevailed from the time of Peel, were exhausted. 
Neither Social Reform, nor Defence, nor any of the varied enter- 
prises of a modern state in the new age that was dawning, could 
be financed without some transgression of the canons of liberal 
economics. The dilemma was plain enough to Hicks Beach, as his 
memorandum shows. It was equally plain to John Morley, when 
he said: ‘If you are going to be militant Imperialists, Free Trade 
goes’.! They would have made no provision for foreign danger or 
social change. But this could never be Chamberlain’s view. The 
needs of the modern state would have to be supplied. But how was 
the money to be raised? There were two ways, as Hicks Beach 
had pointed out: to increase direct taxation, or to impose revenue 
duties. The letters, just examined, show that Chamberlain thought 
the country well able to bear an increase in its burdens. One look, 


1 House of Commons, 23 May Igo1. 
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however, at the Unionist benches in the House of Commons must 
have been enough to convince him that there would be no support 
from that quarter for any taxation which involved a redistribution 
of wealth. 

Was the alternative then to return to customs duties? If the 
‘heretics’ were right, these would be paid by the foreigner; if not, 
the burden would at least be evenly distributed over the whole 
community. As such, it might be defended on the respectable 
ground that it would ‘broaden the basis of taxation’; nor could 
customs duties strictly be considered as Protectionist so long as they 
were only raised for purposes of revenue. Was this, perhaps, a way 
for Unionists to finance Social Reform ? 


IV 


When, in due course, Hicks Beach came to draw up the Budget, 
he was confronted, despite all economies, with a substantial deficit.! 
The greater part he proposed to cover by loan, but there would still 
remain a gap of £10,000,000. ‘To bridge it, he resorted with 
sombre satisfaction to those desperate measures which, as he had 
warned the Cabinet, would become inevitable, if the growth of 
expenditure continued unchecked. He clapped an extra 1d. on 
the income-tax thus bringing it to 1s. 3d. in the £, a figure un- 
precedented since the Napoleonic Wars. To broaden the basis of 
taxation he also revived the registration duty of 3d. per cwt. on 
imported grain and corn and 5d. per cwt. on imported meal and 
flour. From this last imposition he looked for a yield of £2,650,000. 

This Corn Duty deserves our close attention; for it will figure 
in our story like the grain of mustard seed in the parable. It had 
first been imposed for revenue purposes by Peel, at the same time 
that he had repealed the Corn Laws. Experience had proved it both 
remunerative and easy to collect; and even Gladstone, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had thought it worth retaining. It had 
been abolished, however, by Robert Lowe in 1869, in the course of 
a final orgy of tariff dismantlement. Lowe had been irked by what 
he regarded as a tax on ‘raw material in its very rawest state’ and 
had hoped that its withdrawal might lead to an increase in the 
English depot trade in corn. His hopes were disappointed by the 


1 The real deficit was £26,824,000, but Hicks Beach judged it prudent to raise a 
further £18,000,000 to provide for unexpected contingencies, so that altogether he had 
to find some £45,000,000. 
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event ; nor was abolition followed by any fall in the price of bread. 
The only result had been an immediate loss to the Exchequer of 
£,900,000.! 

Hicks Beach introduced the Budget — his seventh and last — 
on 14 April 1902. The early part of the speech seemed to excite 
little controversy, but, when he announced the revival of the Corn 
Duty, a shout of ‘Well done, Well done!’ rang across the House. 
It came from Sir Howard Vincent, the leader of the little group of 
old-fashioned Tory Protectionists. Protectionism was by no means 
as dead among the ‘Gentlemen of England’ as many might assume ; 
and, that night, George Wyndham would write to his father: 

I must congratulate you on having ‘lived to see the registration duty 
reimposed on corn’... 

You could not have taken the £,2,650,000 on corn without putting 
another penny on the income tax. 


It isa good Budget; both sound in the revival of a principle and oppor- 
tune in the moment for applying it. 


The delight of the Protectionists gave the Liberals their cue. 
They declared that Free-Trade was in danger, and Harcourt con- 
demned the duty as a tax on ‘the first necessity of the food of the 
people’. But to the great majority of Unionists these seemed to be 
mock heroics. ‘The person of the Chancellor was in their eyes 
sufficient guarantee of the ‘soundness’ of the proposal; and, if 
they needed any argument, it was supplied by young Mr. Bonar 
Law, who proved conclusively that the additional cost to the pro- 
duction of the four-pound loaf would be halfa farthing. When the 
House divided on the resolution only two Unionists? voted with the 
minority. The rest were content to believe with Hicks Beach that 
a duty which, when it existed, nobody felt, for the removal of which 


nobody was grateful because nobody desired it, will no more in the future 
than in the past have . . . any practical effect on the cost of food. 


In the country at large the revival of the Corn Duty aroused little 
interest. It was condemned by the Cobden Club and the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce; but business opinion, as a whole, 
was more concerned with the increase in the income-tax and the 
stamp-duty. Press comment was restrained, but there was a pro- 


1 Strangely enough Chamberlain had apparently had doubts about Lowe’s decision 
several years before. Austen Chamberlain once told my father of a dinner at Highbury, 
in the 70’s or early 80’s, when Chamberlain had told Bright that he thought the final 
dropping of the Corn Duty had been a mistake. Bright had been rather shocked by this 
unorthodox view. 

2 Messrs. A. Cross and C. H. Seely. 
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phetic sentence in the National Review, then a publication of rising 
importance : 


Though there is no rebate on Colonial corn, such as there ought to be, 
the slow-moving mother-country is gradually working towards the posi- 
tion in which she will be able to enter into preferential trade relations 
with the daughter nations.! 


The first reference to the Corn Duty among Chamberlain’s 
Papers is in the form of a directive to Vince, his chief agent in 
Birmingham. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO VINCE 


26 April 1902.—. . . As regards the ‘Bread Tax’ — ‘Big Loaf’ — 
‘Grinding the Poor’ —I think the right line is: ‘You will be asked to 
make a sacrifice for a war which you have approved, and in which you 
have as much interest as any other class. It is doing you the greatest 
injustice to say that you are not ready to take your full share. If you 
were not, you would be making a war at other people’s expense, which is 
not a very honourable position.’ 

I do not believe in the argument which some of my friends affect, viz. 
that the new Tax will cost the working class nothing. 


As yet he still regarded the Duty as a domestic and purely financial 
measure. A few days later, however, an important exchange in 
the Parliament at Ottawa raised the question to a new level. 

The Colonial Prime Ministers were due to meet in London for 
the Coronation. Accordingly, on 12 May, Borden, the leader of 
the Canadian Opposition, initiated a discussion on Imperial rela- 
tions. In the course of his speech, he proposed that the House 
should pass a resolution in favour of the establishment of reciprocal 
tariff preferences within the Empire, in order to strengthen the hands 
of the Canadian Government at the Colonial Conference. Laurier 
replied that 
he was going to England to discuss them [Commercial relations] on the 
invitation of the Imperial Government, and he could not conceive that 
Mr. Chamberlain would invite the Colonial representatives to discuss the 
subject, unless the British Government had something to propose. 

There was now a duty on wheat and flour which placed Canada in a 
position to make offers which she could not make in 1897. A step had thus 
been taken which would make tt possible to obtain preference for Canadian goods. 

Sir Wilfrid concluded by announcing amid cheers that he was prepared 


to discuss with Mr. Borden the resolution to be adopted unanimously by 
the House.? 


1 National Review, May 1902. 
2 From the account in The Times of 13 May 1902. (My italics. — J. A.) 
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Laurier’s statement was received in London on 13 May, the 
second day of the debate on the Finance Bill. Campbell-Bannerman 
at once drew attention to it, as evidence that the Corn Duty was a 
first step to a preferential policy. Balfour, replying for the Govern- 
ment, repudiated Laurier’s interpretation. He declared that the 
tax had no connection, direct or indirect, either with the Colonial 
Conference or with the visit of the Canadian Prime Minister. 

We have reached a crucial point in our story. The Prime 
Minister of Canada, the greatest of the Colonies, had expressed the 
hope that the Corn ‘Tax would lead to reciprocal preferential trade 
between Canada and the United Kingdom. The next day he had 
been sharply rebuffed by Balfour. Chamberlain’s mind was not 
yet set upon Preference, though he already leaned towards it. He 
was determined, however, that Laurier’s proposal should not be 
condemned in advance. ‘lo have done so, indeed, would have been 
to wreck the prospects of the Colonial Conference. Matters could 
not, therefore, remain where Balfour had left them. Someone 
would have to reassure Laurier that, on this question of Preference, 
the Cabinet’s collective mind was at least open to persuasion. 

On 16 May, four days after Laurier’s statement, Chamberlain 
spoke in Birmingham Town Hall.!' His speech is vital to our study. 
It is the prologue to the Tariff Reform campaign. 

For more than an hour Chamberlain traversed the whole field 
of politics. He censured the Opposition, discussed the Education 
Bill and explained the course of events in South Africa. Thence, 
by a natural order of ideas, he addressed himself to the cost of the 
war, and so to the provisions of the Budget, and, finally, to the Corn 
Duty itself. He began by ridiculing the Opposition claim that the 
duty would lead to a return of the ‘hungry ’40s’. 


Now the experts . .. tell us that there is grave reason to doubt 
whether we shall pay it at all, whether it will not fall on the producers in 
other countries. . . . Iam sure I hope they are true. I confess I think 


there is a certain humour in the thought that those who have denounced 
us, who have calumniated us in connexion with this war, will have them- 
selves partly to pay for it. But I have not come down here to my own 
people to defend this tax on the ground that you will not pay any of it. I 
will assume that you will pay, every one of you, an average of one-eighth 
of a penny per 4 lb. loaf more than you paid before. (Laughter.) 


He went on to deride Campbell-Bannerman’s warning that the 
Corn Duty paved the way for Preferential Trade. 


1 The annual meeting of the Grand Committee of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist 
Association. 
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. . . sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman told us that this tax had another 
and a most dangerous aspect. It was the thin end of the wedge, it was the 
beginning of a new policy, of which he spoke with bated breath and in 
tones of horror (laughter) ; and what do you think the new policy is to 
which he thinks this tax may lead? It is the possibility of preferential 
relations with our colonies. He quoted a statement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the distinguished and patriotic Prime Minister of Canada, in which he 
referred to the approaching conferences in London, and expressed his 
hope that they would lead to closer commercial relations. Ah! But here 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman saw the trail of the serpent. (Laughter.) 
What ? Closer relations between the colonies and the mother country ! 
Cobden, Cobden whom he professes to follow, Cobden the great free 
trader, made a reciprocity treaty with France; but the idea ofa recipro- 
city treaty with our own children — that fills the mind of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman with disgust which he is only able ineffectively to 
express (laughter) ; and in this he shows once more that lack of imagina- 
tion, that lack of foresight, which distinguishes, and always has distin- 
guished, the Little Englander or the Little Scotchman. (Laughter.) ... 


This was in a tone of banter, but, in what followed, he was never 
more in earnest in his life. 


The position of this country is not one without anxiety to statesmen and 
careful observers. The political jealousy of which I have spoken, the 
commercial rivalry more serious than anything we have yet had, the 
pressure of hostile tariffs, the pressure of bounties, the pressure of sub- 
sidies, it is all becoming more weighty and more apparent. What is the 
object of this system adopted by countries which, at all events, are very 
prosperous themselves — countries like Germany and other large Conti- 
nental States? What is the object of this policy of bounties and sub- 
sidies ? Itis admitted ; there is no secret about it; the intention is to shut 
out this country, as far as possible, from all profitable trade with those 
foreign States and, at the same time, to enable those foreign States to 
undersell us in British markets. That is the policy; and we see that it is 
assuming a great development, that old ideas of trade and free competi- 
tion have changed. We are face to face with great combinations, with 
enormous trusts, having behind them gigantic wealth. Even the indus- 
tries and commerce which we thought to be peculiarly our own, even 
those are in danger. It 1s quite impossible that these new methods of competition 
can be met by adherence to old and antiquated methods which were perfectly right at 
the time at which they were developed. At the present moment, the Empire 1s being 
attacked on all sides and, in our isolation, we must look to ourselves. We must 
draw closer our internal relations, the ties of sentiment, the ties of sympathy, yes, 
and the ties of interest. If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, 
we are to lose opportunities of closer union which are offered us by our colonies, if 
we are to put aside occasions now within our grasp, if we do not take every chance 
in our power to keep British trade in British hands, I am certain that we shall 
deserve the disasters which will infallibly come upon us. (Cheers.) 
. . . Lhe days are for great Empires and not for little States... . } 


1 My italics. — J. A. 
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His meaning was plain enough. Economic isolation was as out 
of date as diplomatic isolation. In the face of foreign competition, 
the nations of the Empire must draw closer together if they would 
survive. lLaurier’s suggestion, therefore, deserved the most serious 
consideration. ‘To most people in the spring of 1902 this sounded 
only common sense. A year later, when he came to draw the 
conclusions, it would seem revolutionary. 

In the country the speech attracted attention; nothing more. 
Campbell-Bannerman claimed it as proof of the sinister intentions 
of the Government ;! and the Liberal journalists averred that Free 
Trade was in danger. But Rosebery, speaking at Leeds a few 
days later, seemed almost approving.3 The Spectator commented 
acidly, ‘Why cannot our statesmen leave the Empire alone?’ Leo 
Maxse, however, wrote in a more prophetic strain : 


[The outcome] depends on the energy and will power ofone man... . 
Far better that he should leave the government and raise a new standard, 
than allow the Colonial Premiers to return to their homes with the con- 
viction that the Mother country rates her shibboleths above her children. 


Meanwhile, Chamberlain had achieved his immediate purpose. 
When the House met again after Whitsun, Hicks Beach declared: 
*, .. I disclaim altogether the interpretation which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has placed upon the corn duty’. Nevertheless, he went on 
to say: 

If we could have Free Trade with our Colonies, I do not see why that 
necessarily involves increased duties on our part against foreign nations ; 


but, if we could have Free Trade with our Colonies, even some sacrifice in 
that direction might be made. 


The Corn Duty had been proposed as a revenue duty ‘absolutely 
without prejudice to any discussions which may take place between 
us and the colonial representatives on the question of commercial 
relations’.5 

Chamberlain was not in the House that afternoon, but Austen 
rose to answer the many references made to his Birmingham speech. 
In a conciliatory tone, he pointed out that his father had not gone 
so far as to advocate the adoption of reciprocal preferences. He had 
only refused ‘to be deterred from proposing a tax, which he believed 


1 Speech at Darlington, 24 May 1902. 

2 Massingham in the Spectator, 20 May 1902; Spender in the Westminster Gazette, 20 
May 1902. 

3 30 May 1902. 4 National Review, June 1902. 5 g June 1902. 
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They can take it 
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to be good on its own merits, merely because it might be used, if 
the people of this country so willed, to draw closer the ties between 
the Mother country and the Colonies’.! 

Further controversy was thus avoided and the question of reci- 
procal preferences was left open for the consideration of the Colonial 
Conference. As yet, this was all that Chamberlain desired. 


Vv 


Momentous and far-reaching changes were in the air. In the 
months between the burial of the Queen and the anointing of her 
son, ideas, which until then had been the preserve of advanced 
thinkers and of a few far-sighted statesmen, suddenly became the 
common stock of the back benches, the platform and the press. 
The Victorian age was over; and the new age, conceived and long 
nurtured within the old, slowly struggled towards the light. But so 
solid was the social structure through which it had to break, and so 
tenacious the habits of mind which bound it to the old, that its 
growth would be long retarded ; fatally, as it proved, for the world. 

We have followed in some detail the steps by which England was 
weaned away from Splendid Isolation. Since Chamberlain’s duel 
with Bilow, Germany was more and more regarded as the enemy ; 
and, as the public slowly awoke to the dangers of the international 
situation, so its attention was increasingly engaged by the problems 
of defence. Already, the Navy League warned against von Tirpitz’s 
naval programme and pleaded for a stronger battle fleet. 

There was also widespread dissatisfaction with the condition of 
the Army. The South African War had exposed the utter in- 
adequacy of a military system dating from the Crimean War; but 
few believed that Brodrick’s scheme for Army Reform was suited 
to our needs. Unlike the military nations of the Continent, we 
had no trained reserve of man-power; and this spring saw the 
foundation of the National Service League to advocate compulsory 
military training for the youth of the country. 

There were many, and Lord Roberts was among them, who 
believed that Chamberlain should have devoted himself to the 
reorganisation of the armed forces. Nor was this only the opinion 
of his friends. So sharp a critic as W. H. Massingham had com- 
pared him to Carnot,? and even the Annual Register had written that 


1 g June 1902. 2 Article in the Speaker, 12 July 1902. 
B 
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‘he was looked upon, rightly or wrongly, as the only member of 
the Cabinet capable of re-organising the naval and military 
organisation of the country’.! 

It is tempting to speculate that, with better military preparations, 
we might have averted the first World War, or at least hastened 
the victory. Yet, there can be little doubt that Chamberlain was 
right not to seek out a task to which he was never invited. It was 
his faith, and events would confirm it, that the unity of the Empire 
was our greatest strength. But, as yet, the Colonies felt no urge 
to unite in schemes of Imperial defence. Chamberlain already 
knew their mood. They had rejected his ‘Kriegsverein’ proposals 
two years earlier; 2 and it would be the same at the Colonial Con- 
ference 1902. If opinion in the Empire had been different, if the 
Colonies had been as much concerned with defence as they were 
with commerce, he might well have chosen the military road. Had 
it turned out that way, it is pleasing to believe that, as with Gibbon, 
the organiser of the Edgbaston Rifle Corps might not have been 
useless to the Minister of Defence.3 

Anxiety over our military preparations was matched by growing 
fears for our commercial position. Our steel production had for 
some time been outstripped by that of the United States and of 
Germany; and our firms were faced, both at home and abroad, 
with the competition of giant trusts or cartels, subsidised by their 
Governments and protected by high tariffs. To quote M. Halévy: 
‘The British manufacturers were fighting in the open and as scat- 
tered units a foe secured by strong entrenchments and organised 
as a disciplined army’.+ The strength of these trusts had been 
shown in 1901, when Pierpont Morgan’s United States Steel Cor- 
poration had acquired a majority of the shares of the Leyland 
Shipping Company. In 1902, the American Tobacco Trust was 
only just prevented from buying up the whole British tobacco 
industry by the amalgamation of the chief British firms. The 
Imperial ‘Tobacco Company would pay its way handsomely. Its 
success, indeed, aroused the envy of many business men. Nor 
were they deterred by the general belief that no trust or cartel could 
operate successfully without a tariff to keep up domestic prices. 

Since the Budget of 1901, indeed, there had been a significant 
revival of Protectionist agitation. Its chief exponents in the House 


1 Annual Register, 1902. 2 See Vol. III, ch. Ixxv, p. 630. 
3 See Vol. I, ch. iv, p. 62. 
4 A History of the English People. Epilogue (1895-1905), vol. 1, p. 292. 
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of Commons formed a little group led by Sir Howard Vincent and 
Mr. Lowther. Early in the session of 1902, one of them, Mr. Seton- 
Karr, had moved an amendment urging some measure of agri- 
cultural protection to strengthen our domestic food supplies in case 
of war, but coupled with the grant of preferences in favour of the 
Colonies. The amendment had been withdrawn in face of the oppo- 
sition of the President of the Board of Trade; though not before a 
number of speeches had been made in its support, one of them by 
Mr. Chaplin, a former member of the Government. Similar 
tendencies were evident in the press. Sir Vincent Caillard, a former 
governor of the Ottoman Bank and a financier of international 
repute, wrote in the Watwonal Review of the need for an Imperial 
Tariff.1 A few weeks later the Daily Mail challenged the established 
fiscal policy in an article headlined ‘Are the books wrong ?’ 2 

No single incident gave greater impetus to these new ideas than 
the formation of the North Atlantic Shipping Combine; an effect 
of the first great wave of American surplus capital seeking new 
fields for investment. By 7 April 1902, Pierpont Morgan, the head 
of the Combine, had gained control of all our best Atlantic shipping, 
excepting only the Cunard and Allan lines. Our fastest ships were 
in American hands and might even be transferred to the American 
flag. Something like a panic ensued. Was it the end of us? ‘The 
supremacy of the mercantile marine had slipped from us while we 
slept. 3 The Government was blamed for not preventing ‘an 
intolerable national humiliation’, making ‘Great Britain a mere 
annex of the United States’.4 

The fears aroused were exaggerated but they were not groundless. 
The incident was both a warning and a revelation. In the event, 
a satisfactory agreement was reached between the Board of Trade 
and the Combine. It was settled that the British lines absorbed by 
it should remain British, and that at least one-half of the ships built, 
in the future, for the Combine should fly the British flag. As a 
reinsurance, however, the Cabinet also decided to subsidise the 
Cunard line, to the extent of £150,000 a year, in return for a pledge 
from its directors that it would remain entirely in British hands. 

The Chamberlain Papers show that Gerald Balfour, the President 
of the Board of Trade, consulted Chamberlain at every step during 
the negotiations with Morgan. Chamberlain’s views on the eventual 
agreement are an interesting blend of fundamental radicalism and 


1 National Review, February and April 1go2. 2 July 1g02. 
3 Annual Register, 1902 (published 1903). 4 National Review, June 1902. 
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shrewd common sense. ‘They also offer a pungent commentary 
on the mood of the Cabinet at this time. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DEVONSHIRE 


22 September 1902.—I agree with you that the proposed agreement 
with Morgan is vague and probably does not amount to much. 

But it has the advantage of meeting the fears of some members of the 
Cabinet that we might be engaging in a contest with the U.S. Govern- 
ment, who would be able to beat us in any Subsidy Competition. This 
arrangement makes us friends with Morgan & prevents anything in the 
nature of an international conflict. 

Personally I do not share the fears of my colleagues & I think that 
G. Britain is never so weak as when she is afraid to meet any adversary 
on equal terms. 

But then I am a Jingo, & I never can get any real support, from you 
or any one else in the Cabinet, in support of my own convinced opinion 
that we ought not to give way to the bluffing of any Foreign Power & 
that, if the worse came to the worst, we could hold out, as our ancestors 
did, against the lot of them. 

I think the Morgan Combination is a move in a great commercial war 
&, if I were dictator, I would meet it with strong measures. As it is, I 
attach most importance to the agreement with the Cunard Co. which will 
strengthen them to hold their own in the ensuing fight. The Morgan 
agreement is a ‘sop to Cerberus’, &, if we are not prepared to fight for 
all we are worth, it is the best alternative I can suggest. 


Quite apart from the Atlantic Combine, Chamberlain was already 
keenly concerned by the handicap imposed on the British merchant 
navy and on British trade by foreign shipping subsidies. Evelyn 
Cecil, then chairman of the Select Committee dealing with this 
question, found him a strong supporter of retaliationist measures ; 
and we see him urging these upon his colleagues in the Cabinet. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO LANSDOWNE 


House of Commons, 10 June 1902.—. . . If I were Dictator, I should at 
once propose — subject to the approval of the Colonies which I think 
would be given—either (1) That coastal trade — including grand 
cabotage — should be confined to British ships and to the ships of those 
countries which give us reciprocal privileges . . . or (2) Require that all 
foreign ships, engaged in trade between a British and any other port, 
should be subject to all the liabilities as to load-line, number of crew, 
accommodation, boats etc. to which British ships are subject, or should pay 
dues or taxes equal to the estimated charge which these liabilities impose. 


This letter is significant. It shows how far Chamberlain had already 
departed from accepted nineteenth-century commercial doctrine. 


CHAPTER XCIII 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE 
I. POLITICAL RELATIONS AND DEFENCE 


(July 1g02) 


Imperial Character of the Coronation— The Coronation Postponed — 
Imperial Federation versus Colonial Nationalism — Salisbury’s ‘last testament’ 
— Procedure and Personalities of the Conference — Chamberlain Proposes a 
Council of Empire — His Proposal Ignored — The Colonies and Imperial 
Defence — ‘The sea is all one . . ..—-An Imperial Reserve — The British 
Proposals Rejected —- Chamberlain Rebukes the Premiers. 


I 


THE time appointed for the Coronation now drew on. Sixty-four 
years had passed since London had seen a coronation; sixty-four 
years which had witnessed the transformation of an Empire. When 
Queen Victoria had come to the throne, Canada had scarcely begun 
to spread beyond the provinces of the eastern seaboard; Australia 
was best known as a penal settlement; New Zealand was not yet 
wrested from the Maoris; and India was still administered by a 
trading company. Now the first three had become strong, self- 
governing nations, while the Great Dependency had been brought 
under the Crown. In addition, the foundations of a new Empire 
had been laid in the four corners of the African continent; not 
least by Chamberlain’s efforts. 

The Coronation was to be celebrated with extraordinary magni- 
ficence. Above all, it was to be an Imperial occasion. The Premiers 
of the self-governing Colonies came as guests of honour and, with 
the Princes of India and the rulers of the Protectorates, mingled 
with the assembled throng of foreign royalties and envoys. By a 
happy stroke of imagination, military contingents were summoned 
from every part of the Empire to join in the processions and reviews. 
The soldiers of the self-governing Colonies, veterans of the South 
African War, bivouacked in the London parks. The hosts of India 
— Gurkhas, Rajputs and Sikhs— were mustered at Hampton 
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Court; and the public were amazed and delighted by exotic 
detachments of Hausas from West Africa, gendarmes from Fiji and 
Chinese infantry from Singapore. 

London rose to the occasion as never before. Every day brought 
forth its civil festivity or martial review. Theatres and places of 
entertainment were packed, and the streets were gay with flags 
and bunting. The most elaborate of these decorations was the 
Canadian Arch, a structure of wheat sheaves and apples, festooned 
with electric lights, spanning the whole width of Whitehall. We 
must mark this arch well. It has a sinister part to play in our story. 

With all these festivities there was little rest for the Colonial 
Secretary. Within the space of a few days, we find him opening 
the Colonial Troops Institute, presiding at the annual dinner of 
the Corona Club, and attending an almost continuous series of 
Courts, banquets and receptions. ‘These multiplied in number, 
as the distinguished guests assembled, and included a great reception 
at Prince’s Gardens for the royalties of the Empire: among them 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, a great admirer of Chamberlain, the 
Sultan of Perak, and Lewanika, the picturesque monarch of 
Barotseland. 

All this time there was no respite from work. The debates on the 
Budget raged in the House of Commons; and, in Committee, the 
Education Bill dragged its length along. Meanwhile, in addition 
to current legislation and to the routine administration of the 
Empire, the Colonial Secretary’s agenda was crowded with the 
problem of the South African setthement and the preparation for 
the Colonial Conference. When a few days later he wrote, ‘Just 
now, with the Colonial premiers here, there is a fearful stress of 
work’, it was no mere figure of speech.! 

The King was to have been crowned on 26 June. Suddenly, 
towards midday on 24 June, London was stunned to learn that he 
was ‘suffering from perityphlitis . . . rendering an urgent operation 
necessary’. The operation was performed successfully, but the 
Coronation was indefinitely postponed. By the royal wish, the 
other festivities went forward as arranged ; but the spell was broken ; 
and, for many days to come, the crowds turned their backs on the 
parades to stand dense but silent outside the palace, waiting for 
the bulletins. 

The uneasiness of the sickroom spread to the Coronation guests. 
The foreign royalties departed; and it was in an atmosphere of 

1 J. C. to Lord Alverstone, 1 July 1902. 
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awkwardness and constraint that the Colonial Premiers assembled 
for the opening of the third Colonial Conference. 


II 


Few political conclaves have aroused such great expectations as 
the Colonial Conference of 1902, or led on, despite apparent failure, 
to such momentous consequences. In the development of Chamber- 
lain’s ideas, it marked a turning-point. He came to it with an open 
mind. When it ended, the broad direction of his future course was 
set for ever. 

The public, both at home and in the Colonies, approached the 
Conference in a very different spirit from that of 1897. Then, the 
meeting of Premiers had seemed a mere incident of the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations, deserving but little attention. Now, it was a 
major event in its own right, coinciding with the Coronation merely 
for convenience. As Chamberlain was to say in his opening speech : 

You came here, gentlemen, for two purposes. You have come here to 
take your part — and a very prominent part — in the ceremonies of the 


Coronation as the representatives of the great nations across the seas 
but you have also come for the purpose of a business conference.! 


This difference of approach sprang from the upsurge of Imperial 
sentiment evoked by the South African War. ‘The unity of the 
Empire was no longer a theory. It had been proved in battle. But, 
though Imperialism was the prevailing faith of the whole self- 
governing Empire, it assumed very different manifestations in its 
several parts. 

At home, most Imperialists still thought of Imperial Federation 
as the goal. Some looked to its attainment by the creation of 
federal political institutions. Others, more concerned by our 
declining share of the world’s trade, urged the formation of an 
Imperial customs union with a common tariff against the foreigner. 
Yet others, and they were the majority at this time, pressed for 
increased Colonial participation in Imperial Defence. These were 
all centralising conceptions. Federal institutions would, inevitably, 
have been situated in England. An Imperial customs union implied 
a supreme customs authority, and must have been dominated by 
the Board of Trade. Colonial participation in Imperial Defence 
was envisaged in terms of increased contributions to the Navy 
Estimates and subordination of the Colonial armies to the War 


1 Minutes of Colonial Conference, 1902. 
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Office. The truth is that most Englishmen still thought of the self- 
governing Colonies as dependencies. They recognised the King’s 
subjects in these Colonies as their equals. But, in their hearts, they 
did not yet concede that the Colonies, as nations, were equal in 
status to the United Kingdom. 

In the larger Colonies, in Canada and Australia, the outlook was 
very different. The same factors which had revived their Imperial 
sentiment had also strengthened their local nationalism. They 
were proud to belong to the British Empire, but as Canadians or 
Australians, not just as individual subjects of the King. The im- 
mense disparity in population, wealth and experience, which 
separated them from the United Kingdom, robbed Imperial 
Federation of its attractions. It would have placed them under 
heavy obligations to the Imperial Government, without giving them 
equivalent control over its policies. With the natural inferiority 
complex of growing nations, they were both impressed by the power 
of Downing Street and suspicious of its intentions. They wanted, 
therefore, not federation, with the surrender of power to Downing 
Street which it would have implied, but co-operation ; equality, not 
so much between individual British subjects, as between the different 
British nations. 

The outlook of the smaller Colonies — New Zealand, the Cape 
and Natal — was intermediate. Their local patriotism was already 
strong, but it could hardly be called nationalism. They still thought 
of themselves as Englishmen settled overseas and, though insistent 
on their own rights, were willing, even anxious, to join in wider 
Imperial schemes. The following incident illustrates their attitude. 
At one point in the Conference, Seddon of New Zealand launched 
out, in his rather rambling fashion, into a description of economic 
conditions. ‘In your country?’ queried Sir Wilfrid Laurier. ‘In 
our Colony’, Seddon replied with dignity.! 

Such differences of outlook were the chief obstacle to closer 
Imperial Union. To reconcile them would entail the sacrifice, if 
not of principles, at least of long-cherished prejudices; and, in 
countries where public opinion is a deciding factor, such sacrifices 
are not easily made. 

Salisbury, with his brilliant power of analysis, perceived the 
difficulties and judged them still unripe for solution. In the last 
great public speech of his life, he earnestly warned against the 
dangers of seeking to force the pace of Imperial integration. 


1 Conference Minutes, p. 56. 
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There are very important men, men of great intellect and authority, 
who think the moment has come for some legislative action on our part, 
which should federate the Colonies. I exhort them, before they do so, 
carefully to consider what steps they are going to take and what results 
they expect to come from them. 

We have no power, by legislative action, to affect the flow of opinion and 
of affection which has arisen so largely between the mother country and 
her daughter states. They will grow in their own power, in their own 
irresistible power, and I have no doubt they will leave combinations, 
behind them, which will cast into the shade all the glories that the British 
Empire has hitherto displayed. 

But we cannot interfere by legislative action. . . . All kinds of difficul- 
ties are there before us — difficulties as to the burden of finance, diffi- 
culties as to the duty of defence, difficulties as to the rights of decision 
which the mother country should retain, and ... I look with some 
apprehension upon any attempt to anticipate events or to foreclose the 
results, the precious results which, if we are only patient and careful, the 
future has in store for the Empire. 

The tendency of human beings and of statesmen — who are human 
beings — is to anticipate all such matters and to think that, because their 
own wretched lives are confined to some sixty or seventy years, therefore 
it is open to them to force an anticipation of the results which the natural 
play of forces . . . bring before us. There is nothing more dangerous 
than to force a decision, before a decision isready . . . There isno danger 
that appears to me more serious, for the time that lies before us, than an 
attempt to force the various parts of the Empire into a mutual arrange- 
ment and subordination for which they are not ready and which may 
only produce a reaction in favour of the old state of things. . . . Re- 
member that . . . there is arising a state of things perfectly new to the 
world, a condition in which . . . an Empire is slowly arising out of the 
sea, that it has behind it the feelings and the affections of some of the most 
vehement races upon the face of the world, that the future destinies of 
the Empire depend on the prudence and judgment with which these 
forces are guided, [and] that the guidance of those forces must be, in a 
country such as ours, largely affected by the trend of popular opinion.! 


This speech reads almost like a last testament, disinheriting 
Chamberlain. In the light of events, some may well think it 
prophetic. Chamberlain would fail in his endeavour; and yet the 
nations of the Empire would continue to ‘grow in their own power, 
in their irresistible power’. But this is to oversimplify. Chamber- 
lain wanted, no more than Salisbury, to impose new arrangements 
upon the Colonies. But what if the Colonies themselves came 
forward with agreed proposals for strengthening Imperial Unity? 
What if these seemed good, and only prejudice at home stood in 


1 Speech to the Primrose League, delivered at the Albert Hall, 7 May 1go02 (from 
The Times, 8 May). 
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the way of their fulfilment? Might it not, then, become the duty 
of an English statesman to persuade his colleagues to take the 
necessary ‘legislative action’, or, if they refused, to appeal over their 
heads to the broad masses of the people? 


Il 


The proceedings of the Conference of 1902 have never been pub- 
lished.t This secrecy has caused some speculation ; and it was at one 
time suggested that publication had been withheld at Chamberlain’s 
instance. No evidence has ever been advanced in support of this 
rumour, nor is any to be found among the Chamberlain Papers. A 
more likely explanation is afforded by a letter from the Australian 
Prime Minister. It was written on his way to the Conference. 


SIR EDMUND BARTON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Rome, 9 June 1902.—. . . Some of the questions are at present in a 
stage which necessitates great delicacy in handling. In a conference the 
proceedings of which are to be reported, and after a time published, it 
will perhaps be found impossible for the representatives of self-governing 
colonies to address you with the absolute frankness which alone will 
enable you to quite know the reasons why we hold certain views. 

There is some evidence too that the Canadian Government objected 
to publication for reasons of internal Canadian politics.3 


A verbatim report, however, was kept of the Conference and is 
before the present author. It covers 197 pages of printed foolscap 
and, except for two occasions when the Premiers consulted in 
private,* is a complete record of the proceedings. 

The Conference was opened on 30 June and closed on 11 August. 
Altogether there were ten sessions;5 but a fortnight intervened 
between the second and the third, while Chamberlain was recover- 
ing from severe head injuries. We shall return, in another chapter, 
to the cab accident which caused them. Here it is enough to note that 
the Colonial Premiers as well as British public opinion were unani- 
mous in insisting that the Conference could not proceed without him. 


1 A report of tantalising brevity and incompleteness was issued in October 1g02 (Cd. 
1299). 2 See Richard Jebb, The Imperial Conference, vol. i, p. 339. 

3 Minto to Chamberlain, 6 August 1903. See p. 348. 

4 The first of these private consultations concerned defence. It was at the second that 
the decision was taken not to give the full Minutes to the public. 

5 30 June, 4 July, 18 July, 22 July, 25 July, 30 July, 1 August, 5 August, 8 August, 
11 August. 
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The Premiers met in the Secretary of State’s room at the Colonial 
Office, and Chamberlain took the Chair at each session. He 
was accompanied by his Permanent and Parliamentary Under- 
Secretaries, Sir Montagu Ommanney and Lord Onslow, while Sir 
John Anderson of the Colonial Office acted as Secretary. Selborne, 
Brodrick and Gerald Balfour also took part, with their experts, in 
discussions affecting their departments. 

Laurier had brought with him to London four members of the 
Canadian Government: the Ministers of Finance, Customs, Defence 
and the Postmaster-General.! Barton was also accompanied by 
his Minister of Defence, Sir John Forrest. At Laurier’s instance, 
and despite some protest from Seddon who had come alone, these 
Ministers were admitted to the Conference to speak, though not to 
vote, on matters which were their special concern. 

Chamberlain dominated the Conference by his personality and 
prestige. But, except for the opening session, his attitude was one 
of reserve. At times, he recalled the Premiers to the business in 
hand or intervened to test a doubtful argument or to put forward 
some consideration which seemed in danger of being overlooked. 
Otherwise he listened more than he talked. A great actor in 
Parliament or on the platform, he was matter of fact and ‘without 
atmosphere’ in council. 

Among the Colonial representatives Laurier and Seddon were 
outstanding. Silver-haired and silver-tongued, Laurier was the 
most distinguished of them, both by his extraordinary command 
of English, not his native language, and by the Gallic precision of 
his mind. A very shrewd politician of still unsuspected depth, he 
looked at the Empire from the standpoint of Canadian nationalism 
and, seeing in it advantages for his people, judged it good; and this 
despite a deep suspicion of the ‘race patriotism’ of many British 
imperialists. He too spoke seldom at the Conference, and then more 
often on points of procedure than of substance; yet his interven- 
tions were the most decisive. 

Seddon was in every way his opposite; a large, robust, restless 


1 Mr. W.S. Fielding, Mr. W. Paterson, Sir Frederick Borden and Sir William Mulock. 

2 The Chamberlain Papers show that Laurier was offered a peerage in the Coronation 
honours, but declined (telegrams of 10 and 18 June). Somewhat earlier (19 February 
1902) Lord Minto had written to Chamberlain: ‘Sir Wilfrid Laurier . . . has not been 
at all welland .. . I hear of Tarte speculating . . . to the effect that he may be Prime 
Minister some day!’ Minto was well informed: Laurier suffered a serious breakdown 
in health after the Conference, and was forced to dismiss Tarte soon after his return to 
Canada. 
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man, full of ideas, but rambling in exposition sometimes to the 
point of incoherence. He could count on the whole-hearted back- 
ing of New Zealand, where the people had just testified to their faith 
in ‘Seddonism’, as his peculiar blend of Radicalism and Imperialism 
was already known, by presenting him with a purse of £2500. 
Barton, the dignified Australian Premier, was more prudent than 
forceful, and very conscious of the precarious position of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Government, then still in the making. Of 
the two South African Premiers, Sir Gordon Sprigg was obliged to 
return early to the Cape to face the Suspension crisis.' Sir Albert 
Hime, a genial Natal squire, acquitted himself with distinction but 
felt, like Sprigg, that any initiative on his part should wait upon the 
Federation of the South African Colonies. Sir Robert Bond, of 
Newfoundland, was only there by courtesy, as he was himself 
almost painfully aware. He made only one serious attempt to 
intervene in the discussions, but it was lunch-time, and the others 
cut him short. 

As in all conferences, much important business was done outside 
the ordinary sessions. ‘The Premiers consulted privately among 
themselves, with Chamberlain, and with the other Ministers and 
permanent officials of the Imperial Government. These private 
meetings and the general sessions formed the warp and the woof 
from which the final pattern of the Conference was woven. 


IV 


Chamberlain’s opening speech to the Conference is among his 
best. Broad principles and detailed proposals are skilfully com- 
bined. There is gravity without rhetoric; and the practical issues 
stand out with diamond clearness. He began by indicating the 
main subjects to be discussed. 


Our paramount object is to strengthen the bonds which unite us, 
and there are only three principal avenues by which we can approach this 
object. They are: ‘Through our political relations in the first place; 
secondly, by some kind of commercial union. In the third place, by con- 
sidering the questions which arise out of Imperial defence. These three 
great questions were considered at the last Conference, and, I think, it is 
clear they must form the principal subject of our deliberations on this 
occasion, and, indeed, of those of any future conferences which may 
afterwards be held.? 


1 His place was taken by Mr. Fuller, the Agent-General for the Cape. 
2 Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, p. 2. 
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Here we may appropriately consider ‘these three great questions’ 
under their separate heads. 


Political Relations 


The most eloquent passage of Chamberlain’s opening speech 
was devoted to the political relations between the Colonies and 
the Mother Country. His words fell on stony ground, but some 
part of them must be quoted, if we are fully to understand the 
tenacity of his ideas. He still spoke of nothing less than the political 
federation of the Empire. 


. . . | may be considered, perhaps, to be a dreamer, or too enthusiastic, 
but I do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, the political federation 
of the Empire is within the limits of possibility. I recognise, as fully as 
anyone can do, the difficulties which would attend such a great change in 
our constitutional system. ... But... I hold that, as we must put no 
limits to science, as the progress which has already been made is only an 
indication of the progress which may be made in the future . . . we have 
no right to put, by our action, any limit to the Imperial patriotism of the 
future ; and it is my opinion that, as time goes on, there will be a con- 
tinually growing sense of the common interests which unite us, and also 
perhaps, which is equally important, of the common dangers which 
threaten us... . 


He then proceeded, in a celebrated passage, to renew his 
suggestion of setting up a Council of Empire. 


. . . [ would venture to refer to an expression in an eloquent speech of 
my right honourable friend, the Premier of the Dominion of Canada. . . . 
‘If you want our aid call us to your Councils’. Gentlemen, we do want 
your aid. We do require your assistance in the administration of the vast 
Empire which is yours as well as ours. The weary Titan staggers under 
the too vast orb of its fate. We have borne the burden for many years. 
We think it is time that our children should assist us to support it, and 
whenever you make the request to us, be very sure that we shall hasten 
gladly to call you to our Councils. Ifyou are prepared at any time to take 
any share, any proportionate share, in the burdens of the Empire, we are 
prepared to meet you with any proposal for giving to you a correspon- 
ding voice in the policy of the Empire. . . . I have always felt myself that 
the most practical form, in which we could achieve our object, would be 
the establishment . . . of a real Council of the Empire to which all ques- 
tions of Imperial interest might be referred; and, if it were desired to 
proceed gradually, as probably would be our course, . . . the Council 
might in the first instance be merely an advisory council. ... But, 
although that would be a preliminary step, it is clear that the object 
would not be completely secured until there had been conferred upon 
such a Council executive functions, and perhaps also legislative powers ; 
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and it is for you to say, gentlemen, whether you think the time has come 
when any progress whatever can be made in this direction.! 

Next day, at a dinner given in honour of the Colonial Premiers, 
Sir Albert Hime seemed to take up this proposal when he expressed 
the hope ‘that at some not too distant period they in the Colonies 
might be thought worthy of some representation in it [the Imperial 
Parliament]’.2 But, in the Conference, there was no response of 
any kind. In 1897, the idea of a Council of Empire had provoked 
long discussions. ‘This time it was not even criticised ; it was ignored. 
Nothing could better illustrate the strength of Colonial aversion to 
any scheme for Imperial federation. ‘The Premiers were patriots 
of Empire, but they were Colonial Nationalists first. How far the 
trend towards Colonial Nationalism had already gone was shown 
by Sir Edmund Barton: 

. . . L have a colleague who is so very British —- although he is an Aus- 
tralian too, like myself— that he objects to the term of nationhood as 
applied to Australia. 

I myself rather revel in that term. I believe in the Canadian nation ; I 
believe in the Australian nation. I believe in the South African nation, 


because I believe that the strength of the Empire is in the brotherhood of 
nations come from the same stock.3 


y 
Imperial Defence 


With the failure of Chamberlain’s proposal to set up a Political 
Council, Defence and Trade relations remained ‘the two main 
avenues’ 4 along which the goal of a United Empire might be 
approached. Of the two, Defence relations were uppermost in the 
minds of the British Government and of the informed public at 
home. The reasons for this are not far to seek. For one thing, the 
experience of the Boer War had made problems of defence the chief 
topic of the day. For another, the new spirit of Imperialism aroused 
by that war had found, thus far, a primarily military expression. 
Last but not least, the growing burden of taxation led men to ask 
why the Colonies should not contribute more towards the upkeep 
of the fighting services which assured their security as well as 
England’s. 


t Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, pp. 2-4. 

2 Speech at the Inner Temple, 1 July 1902 (quoted from The Times of 2 July 1902). 

3 Speech at a dinner given by the Imperial South Africa Association, 20 June (from the 
account in The Times of 21 June). 

* Chamberlain on receiving the freedom of the Grocers’ Company, 1 August 1902. 
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In the Colonies, it was the other way about. There, opinion 
had always looked on Imperial trade as the main avenue leading 
to closer Imperial unity, and there was little enthusiasm for 
strengthening the ties of defence. ‘The Colonies had already begun 
to build up defence forces of their own. In their hearts, they always 
meant to rally to the Mother Country in the hour of danger; but 
they were afraid to commit themselves beforehand to a centralised 
defence system. ‘They feared that it might draw them, against their 
will, into an unpopular European war. This fear, a kind of political 
claustrophobia, had been forcibly expressed by Laurier. Shortly 
before the Conference he had told the Dominion Parliament that 


no scheme of defence applicable to all the Colonies could be devised .. . 
Canada would discuss the part she would take in her own defence and 
the Government had given a pledge . . . that it was prepared to carry 
out its duty on that score. But there was a school in England and in 
Canada, who wanted to bring Canada into the vortex of militarism, now 
the blight and curse of Europe. He was not prepared to endorse any such 
policy.! 

Chamberlain had already been warned of Laurier’s attitude by 
his old friend, Colonel George Denison, a Canadian nationalist as 
well as an Imperial patriot. Denison’s proposal for circumventing 
the political objections to ‘a straight cash contribution’ shows how 
closely the questions of trade and defence were connected in the 
Colonial mind. 


DENISON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Toronto, 22 February 1902.—. . . If Sir Wilfrid [Laurier] agrees to a 
straight cash contribution for defence, the French [7.e. French Canadians] 
will raise the cry of ‘tribute’, and demagogues will make trouble, and we 
do not want a French Ireland in Canada between us and the sea. We 
have therefore suggested the idea of a tariff for defence all around the 
Empire, and the French Canadians are such strong protectionists that 
they would agree to that. Monk and Bourassa [Liberal frondeurs] both 
told me that they thought our proposition would be a good thing for 
Canada. 


Denison was, in effect, renewing Hofmeyr’s proposal of 1887 for 
a small duty on foreign goods, the proceeds of which could be 
devoted to the Navy. This proposal might well have proved 
acceptable to the Colonies, especially as it implied preferential trade 
between the different members of the Empire. But, for that very 


1 Speech delivered in the Dominion House of Commons, 12 May 1902 (from the 
report in The Times, 13 May 1902). 
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reason, Hicks Beach would not have it. Chamberlain felt keenly 
the difficulty of seeking concessions from the Colonies over defence 
when he could offer nothing in return, in the sphere of trade; 
witness his comments on Selborne’s plans for increasing Colonial 
contributions to the Navy: 


CHAMBERLAIN TO SELBORNE 
Private — Colonial Office, 29 May 1902.—. . . I fear that yours is a 
counsel of perfection and that we shall not get near to it at present. 
It might be different, if Beach were willing to open up the question of 
Preferential Trade in its widest form, but at present we must take what 
we can get and proceed slowly. 


Despite this warning, Admiralty and War Office determined to 
launch a major offensive at the Conference. Their aims were, first, 
to obtain increased contributions from the Colonies, and, second, 
to extend their own control over the Colonial fighting services. 

Despite his private doubts, Chamberlain gave Selborne and 
Brodrick his full support. In his opening speech, he contrasted the 
burden of defence borne by the Mother Country with that borne by 
the Colonies. In the United Kingdom, defence expenditure per 
head of population amounted to 2gs. 3d. a year. In the Australasian 
Colonies, it was less than 4s., and, in Canada, only gs. From these 
figures he drew a homely moral. 


. Justification of union is that a bundle is stronger than the sticks 
which compose it, but, if the whole strain is to be thrown upon one stick, 
there is very little advantage in any attempt to put them into a bundle.... 


He returned to the subject in his peroration, leading up to the 
conclusion that the strength of an Empire depended upon the 
‘community of sacrifices’ of its members. 


. We, in the United Kingdom, for centuries past have been holding 
our house like a strong man armed against all our enemies. We have felt, 
throughout all the period, the burdens as well as the privileges and 
advantages of empire. We see now that all other nations are also arming 
to the teeth. I want you to consider for a moment what is the present 
position of the smaller nations with whom, in population, you may more 
closely compare yourselves. What is the position of such nations in 
Europe as Greece, the Balkan States, or Holland, or the South American 
Republics? Why, gentlemen, they are absolutely independent nations, 
accordingly, they have to bear burdens for their military or naval de- 
fences, or for both, as the case may be, to which yours bears no propor- 
tion whatever. I point out to you, therefore, that, in the clash of nations, 
you have hitherto derived great advantages, even from a purely material 
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standpoint, from being a part of a great Empire. But the privileges, 
which we enjoy, involve corresponding obligations. The responsibilities 
must be reciprocal and must be shared in common, and I do not think 
that any empire may be said to be on a sure foundation which is not based 
upon a recognised community of sacrifices. . . .! 


At subsequent sessions the Conference was addressed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and by the Secretary for War. Selborne 
expounded the classical Admiralty doctrine that ‘the sea is all one 
and the British Navy therefore must be all one’. 2 It was pointless, 
he argued, for the Colonies to build navies of their own. Instead 
they should: increase their naval contributions. The Royal Navy, 
was, after all, their navy; and special provision might be made to 
encourage their young men to enlist in it. 

Selborne’s argument was coldly received by the Colonial 
Premiers. ‘The truth is that, in their minds, Defence Contribu- 
tions raised the principle of ‘no taxation without representation’. 
They could not make large-scale contributions to Imperial Defence, 
without claiming a voice in the control of their expenditure. Such 
a claim would have been only too readily granted; but it would 
have meant participation in some central defence body; and 
this, as we saw, they were determined to avoid from fear of 
Whitehall domination. The Canadian Ministers must have had 
this point in mind when they wrote that acceptance of the Admiralty 
proposals ‘, . . would entail an important departure from the 
principle of Colonial self-government’.3 

Seddon, for his part, argued that the Colonies could not afford 
to pay direct contributions. Their Governments already had to 
bear the heavy expenses of railway construction and other public 
works, essential to the development of backward countries. There 
was, however, an indirect way in which they could make a great 
contribution. 


. . . If we give to the Mother Country advantages which we do not 
give to other countries, and under which the manufacturers of the Mother 
Country profit, then I say that is a contribution. Ten per cent pre- 
ference on British goods imported into New Zealand means £150,000 
ayear.... 

. . . It would be equal to paying the interest on five millions of money 
at three per cent, and, correspondingly, you might say that the Colony of 


I 30 June 1902 (Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, pp. 8-9). 

2 Memorandum by Lord Selborne, 7 August 1902. 

3 Memorandum by Canadian Ministers, 11 August 1902 (Minutes of Colonial Con- 
ference of 1902, p. 261). 
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New Zealand, by paying this, would be paying the interest on five battle- 
ships that might cost a million each... . 


We may be sure that this argument was not lost on Chamberlain. 

The outcome of these discussions was scarcely satisfactory to the 
Admiralty. Canada declined to make any contribution at all to- 
wards the Navy. The other Colonies eventually agreed to slight 
increases in their existing contributions: the Cape and Natal 
unconditionally ; Australia and New Zealand in return for the 
strengthening of the Australasian squadron.! 

On the military side, Brodrick urged the creation, in,each of the 
Colonies, of an Imperial Reserve for the Army. This was to be a 
body, distinct from the local militias, trained and equipped on the 
same lines as the British regular army, and liable for service overseas. 
Brodrick based his proposal on a very similar offer of Seddon’s ; 
and it was hoped that New Zealand’s example would influence the 
other Colonies. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO BRODRICK 


Private — 40 Prince’s Gardens, 25 July 1902.—When you see Seddon, 
tell him that you attach special importance to his proposal, because you 
think it will force the hands of the Commonwealth and the Dominion 
who cannot with decency remain behind after New Zealand has taken the 
initiative. The result will be similar to that which followed his offer of 
the latest contingents for the war. 

This will be true and he will like it. 


It was in vain. Canada and Australia both opposed the idea of 
an Imperial Reserve; Canada even refusing to equip its militia 
with the rifle in use in the rest of the Empire — an idiosyncrasy 
which Brodrick not unfairly described as ‘a little unfortunate’. 
Moreover, it presently transpired that there was more difference 
between Brodrick’s scheme and Seddon’s than had at first appeared. 
Brodrick had proposed that the Imperial Exchequer should bear 
the cost of the Imperial Reserve, provided its members were liable 
for service overseas. Seddon agreed in principle, but wished to 
have it stipulated that the New Zealand Reserve would only be 
liable for service overseas in China, South Africa and Canada. He 
was not prepared to accept unconditional liability for service in 
India and Europe, nor would he agree to the integration of the New 


1 Much of Australian opinion favoured the creation of an Australian fleet, but the 
Commonwealth Minister of Defence, Sir John Forrest, was a powerful advocate of a 
single British navy. See his memorandum for Sir E. Barton of 15 March 1go2. 
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Zealand Reserve into Imperial regiments. As a counter-concession, 
however, he offered to contribute one-third of the total reserve 
pay from New Zealand funds. 

At this point Chamberlain intervened with a compromise pro- 
posal. It was made in secret session! and no record of it was 
preserved. There is, however, some indication that it involved 
entrusting the Colonies with the defence of certain military areas 
and placing both Imperial and Colonial troops in those areas under 
a united command responsible to the Government of the Colony 
concerned. Be this as it may, the following letter suggests that 
Chamberlain’s proposal satisfied neither the War Office nor the 
Premiers of Canada and Australia. It was not adopted, and 
Seddon’s offer was withdrawn. 


BRODRICK TO CHAMBERLAIN 


War Office, 11 August 1902.—You will see from the enclosed that our 
present negotiation with New Zealand is at an end. 

The discussion of last Friday was a serious blow to me and lands me in 
difficulties here, and I should be very much averse to opening fresh 
negotiations till we have come to an agreement between ourselves. 

From what I can gather, neither Canada nor the Commonwealth 
Government appear likely to support the scheme, as modified by you— 
so that I fear we shall get nothing. 

I realise that you were forced, by your views as to the policy involved, 
to take the course you did, but, from a Military point of view, it is the 
wreckage of a scheme which would have saved us heavy expenditure. 


There the matter rested. 

Apart, therefore, from the slight increase obtained in naval 
contributions,? the Conference had altogether failed to produce any 
agreed scheme for Imperial Defence. The failure made a deep 
impression on Chamberlain. Later, he would come to accept the 
attitude of the Colonies on this subject; but his immediate reaction 
was to rebuke them. 


. We are told by the representatives of the Great Dominion of 
Canada and by the representative of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
that, in the present condition of public opinion in those Colonies, it would 
not be practicable to give us the assurance that any such scheme could 
be carried out. Gentlemen, I regret very much that such should be the 
case. I am bound to say that, in my opinion, public opinion in these 
Colonies must be very backward. I think it will have to progress, and 


1 8 August 1902. 
2 They amounted altogether to about 1 per cent of U.K. expenditure on the Navy. 
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that it will, in the natural course of things, progress, especially as the 
dangers, which lie all around you, are better appreciated. I know very 
well, of course, that, at the present time, these great Colonies have been 
free from anything in the nature of an attack upon themselves — it is all 
very well to rest upon that, but you may easily be too optimistic, and I 
think that anyone who takes even a superficial view of the present state 
of the world must feel that it is desirable that all, in proportion to their 
means, should be fully prepared for any emergency. . . .! 


1 Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, p. gg. 
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of Chamberlain’s Approach — His Private Initiative; Laurier’s Response and 
Hicks Beach’s Veto — Chamberlain Defines his Attitude Towards Empire 
Commercial Relations — Laurier Asks for Reciprocity — Fielding and Paterson 
Demolish the Board of Trade Arguments — Private Meeting of Chamberlain and 
The Canadian Ministers — They begin Negotiations with the Board of Trade — 
An Unexpected Conflict of Principle — Preference by Reducing Duties or by 
Raising Them ? — An Inconclusive Resolution — Canada’s Warning — The 
Lesson of the Conference. 


Commercial Relations 


THE Colonial Premiers were as positive in their approach to the 
problems of commercial relations as they had been negative to those 
of Imperial Defence. This time, it was the Imperial Government 
which was on the defensive, while the same Canadian Ministers 
who had refused to contribute a penny towards the Royal Navy 
were the head and front of the Colonial initiative. The course 
which they pressed upon the Imperial Government was that of 
reciprocal fiscal preferences between the Colonies and the United 
Kingdom. 

This question of Imperial Preference will occupy henceforward 
the greater part of our story. It is time, therefore, to determine its 
real nature, still unrevealed to Chamberlain. At bottom, despite 
all appearances to the contrary, it was a constitutional question, 
not one of economics. 

Until the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1848, the Colonies had 
granted and enjoyed a substantial measure of Preference in their 
trade with the United Kingdom. Thereafter the preferences had 
been cancelled, and with them the last economic links of Empire. 
‘Colonies’, Turgot had written, ‘are like fruits, which cling to the 
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tree only till they ripen’; and the latter-day disciples of the great 
rationalist administrator had thought it not only natural but desir- 
able that the British Colonies should grow to full independence and 
break away from the Empire. The centrifugal process, indeed, went 
very far. Much further than was generally understood when the 
Imperialist revival began in the 80’s. At home and in the Colonies, 
that revival at first took the form of a movement for Imperial 
federation. But, in fact, the federal idea was already out of date. 
The Colonies had travelled too far along the road to nationhood. 

The growth of Colonial nationalism, though scarcely realised by 
many Colonials and still incomprehensible to English opinion, made 
federation impossible ; for federation implies a surrender of national 
sovereignty. It was on this rock, as we have seen, that Chamberlain’s 
proposals for Kriegsverein and Zollverein had foundered. There 
could not be a union for defence without a central defence authority. 
In the same way, there could not be a customs union without a 
central customs authority; and fiscal autonomy was among the 
first attributes of nationhood. Here, then, was the fundamental 
conflict of ideas between the Mother Country and the Colonies. 
To opinion at home, conscious of the dependence of the Colonies 
upon the United Kingdom especially in matters of defence, federa- 
tion seemed to be the natural way of rationalising Imperial relations. 
The Colonies recognised the logic of the argument, only to reject it. 
It would have meant Empire in the old sense. They wanted full 
nationhood within the Empire. 

This conception of full nationhood within an Empire was wholly 
new to the world; something never yet dreamed of, nor attempted. 
What would it mean in practice? What would be the relation 
between the different parts? How could such conflicting aims be 
reconciled? British Imperialists had scarcely even formulated 
these questions. But, in the Colonies, the leaders were already 
groping towards an answer, though by the light of instinct rather 
than reason. What they wanted was not a rationalisation of the 
Imperial structure, but a harmonisation of the aims of its com- 
ponent parts: a permanent alliance of the British nations operative 
in every sphere of life. Despite the misgivings of minorities, the will 
to such an alliance was strongly rooted in the sentiments, the race 
consciousness, and the traditions, as well as in the interests of the 
British element in the Colonies. The problem was to find means of 
giving it practical expression. 

In the political sphere, these had already been found in the 
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Colonial Conference itself. Here was consultation on the highest 
Imperial level, but without any surrender of sovereignty. In the 
sphere of defence, the Colonies meant to proceed along similar lines. 
They would build up armies and navies of their own; but they 
wished to do so in the closest understanding with the War Office 
and the Admiralty. They looked forward to joint staff talks, to the 
employment of British advisers, to some standardisation in training 
and equipment, and, indeed, to all other measures which would 
enable them to assimilate, without compelling them to obey, the 
experience and wisdom of Whitehall. 

But for young communities in that peaceful age, the problems 
of trade bulked much larger than those of politics or defence. They 
were nations still in the making; and, for them, any alliance was 
necessarily unconstructive, even unreal, so long as it lacked an 
economic foundation. But what form was this to take? They 
would not accept a customs union. Complete Free Trade was by 
definition promiscuous, and was, therefore, excluded as the basis of 
an alliance. There remained the way of Preference; of giving 
English goods access to the Colonial markets, not, indeed, on equal 
terms with the goods of the importing Colony itself, but on better — 
that is preferential — terms than those accorded to the foreigner. 

This conception of reciprocal Preference, of discrimination in 
favour of the British and against the foreigner, exactly expressed 
the relationship which the Colonies wished to develop with the 
Mother Country; and this in all spheres of life, not merely in the 
commercial. Preferences thus came to symbolise a new consti- 
tutional relationship — the Commonwealth relationship as we have 
since learnt to call it. That it was an economic symbol need not 
surprise us, ‘for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also’. 
Economic interests would play their part, and a vital one, in focusing 
attention on the issue; but it was as transcendent as any in that age. 


II 


The idea of Imperial Preference had been actively revived after 
the first Colonial Conference of 1887.1 Seven years later the 
Ottawa Conference had passed a resolution in favour of the pre- 
ferential principle by a decided majority. As a result, in 1897, the 
Canadian Government had taken the first practical step towards it, 
by giving a unilateral preference of 25 per cent to British imports. 

™ See Vol. III, p. 178. 
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At the second Colonial Conference, a few months later, the other 
Colonies had resolved to follow Canada’s example. Nothing had 
come, as yet, of their resolution; but this had been for reasons 
largely outside their control. ‘The federation of Australia had 
involved the reconstruction of the Australian tariff; and this was 
still under discussion. In the Cape and Natal the question had been 
postponed by the war. 

Opinion in all the Colonies, however, remained strong for Prefer- 
ence. In New Zealand, Seddon had responded to the invitation to 
the third Colonial Conference by offering a preference on all goods 
carried in British ships. About the same time the Government of 
the Cape made a significant enquiry. 


SIR W. HELY-HUTCHINSON TO CHAMBERLAIN 
(Telegram) 


29 January 1902.—. . . Ministers would like to be informed in strict 
secrecy whether in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion England is likely to con- 
sent to any modification of the policy of Free Trade which for half a 
century has prevailed there. 


In Canada, Ministers still kept silent ; but, all over the Dominion, 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade passed resolutions, 
urging the Imperial Government to grant a preference whenever 
it imposed a duty on goods of a kind produced in the Empire.: 
These resolutions were important. They raised a new issue; the 
issue of reciprocity. 

At the Conference of 1897, the Colonial Premiers had not de- 
manded reciprocal preferences from the United Kingdom. For 
one thing, there had been no sufficient English tariff on which such 
preferences might have been granted. For another, English attach- 
ment to Free Trade was such that, short of a full Zollverein, there 
could be no question of putting on a duty against the foreigner to 
take it off in favour of the Colonies. The Premiers, indeed, had 
regarded their offer of preferences primarily as a return for the bur- 
dens of defence, already carried by the Mother Country on their 
behalf. ‘They had hoped that their offers might lead to reciprocity ; 
but they had not felt in a position to claim it. 

This was still the official view of most of the Colonies in 1902; 

1 Sir W. Laurier laid before the Conference a selection of such resolutions from the 
Boards of Trade of Toronto, Montreal, Windsor, Strathroy, Kingston, Halifax, British 


Columbia, Rossland, Saint John, and from the Chambre de Commerce of Montreal 
(Minutes of the Colonial Conference of 1902, App. XV, pp. 442-448). 
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and naturally so, seeing that they had not yet given effect to the 
resolution of 1897. In Canada, however, matters had gone much 
further. In 1900 the Dominion Government had voluntarily raised the 
initial preference on British goods from 25 to 334 percent. This was 
a generous gesture, but it had met with some criticism from Canadian 
manufacturers and from certain American interests afraid of sharper 
English competition. The inference of this criticism was plain. 
Either the Canadian Government must reduce or even abandon 
its preference, or it must obtain counter-concessions from the United 
Kingdom. Most Canadians preferred the latter alternative; but, 
until 1902, it had been difficult to see what form such counter- 
concessions could take. With the imposition, however, of the Corn 
Duty, the Imperial Government was at last in a position to give a 
preference to Canada’s most important industry. Laurier, as we 
saw, had at once expressed a hope that such a preference would, 
in fact, be introduced. Balfour had denied that this was the 
Government’s intention; but Chamberlain, at Birmingham, had 
insisted that the question should not be prejudged ; it was a matter 
for the Colonial Conference to decide. Reciprocity was thus the 
question of the hour. 


Il 


How far was Chamberlain’s mind already made up on this 
question of reciprocal Preference? Nothing in our story is harder 
to assess; but the evidence suggests that, after long reflection, the 
process of reaching a decision had begun. Twelve years had passed 
since Chamberlain had promised Denison to study the whole 
question and, if he came to the conclusion that Preference was in the 
interests of the Empire, to ‘take it up and advocate it’.1 Now, a few 
weeks before the Conference met, the two men lunched together. 
Later Denison recorded the following impressions of their talk: 

He argued the matter with me, bringing forward any number of 
objections which I answered as well as I could. I soon came to the con- 
clusion that he was quietly taking my measure and testing my know- 
ledge of the question. I then warmed up in my arguments . . . and soon 
came to the conclusion, from a mischievous expression in his eye, that 
he was not as much opposed to me as his remarks would lead one to 
think. When leaving I felt that although he did not say a word in support 
of my plan, yet he was not altogether unfavourable.? 

1 See Vol. II, p. 408. 

2 4 May 1902. Colonel George T. Denison, The Struggle for Imperial Unity, ch. xxvi, 
p. 298. 
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This was one side of the picture. At the same time, however, 
Chamberlain was also studying the reports prepared by the Board 
of Trade, and consulting in private with Sir Robert Giffen, a former 
Permanent Under-Secretary of that department. Although more 
broadminded than many of the experts, Giffen was a staunch 
exponent of orthodox economic doctrine. He set little value upon 
the adoption of Preference by the Colonies, and was consistently 
opposed to any thought of reciprocity by the United Kingdom. 

These consultations and enquiries seem to have produced a 
certain dualism in Chamberlain’s approach to the problem. As 
an Imperialist, he was naturally sympathetic to a policy on which 
the Colonies had set their hearts and which might help to build up 
trade within the Empire. As an economist, however, he still 
doubted whether Preference could be defended as a strictly business 
proposition. It was an awkward dilemma; and the inaccurate, 
or at least incomplete information with which he was supplied by 
the Board of ‘Trade, led him inevitably to an awkward approach. 


IV 


Between Chamberlain and Laurier there was mutual respect, 
but little sympathy. In later years the Canadian Premier once 
observed : 

Chamberlain was the first English statesman whom we came to know 
intimately. I was much impressed by his force and directness. He was 


ambitious, but not for himself alone. Unfortunately our views often 
clashed. .. .! 


Chamberlain’s opinion of Laurier was expressed a few days after 
the Conference in the following letter : 


CHAMBERLAIN TO AUSTEN 


Mighbury, 25 August 1902.—. . . As you know, I do not entirely trust 
Laurier. . . . His ideal is an independent Canada and he is certainly not 
an Imperialist in our sense... . 


As a result, perhaps, of this uneasiness between the two men, 
negotiations over Preference were opened through the intermediary 
of Colonel Denison.? In the course of a conversation at the Colonial 


1 Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, vol. ii, p. 297. 

2 The following account is derived from Colonel Denison’s The Struggle for Imperial 
Unity, pp. 331-334, supplemented by an unpublished letter of 3 June 1920, from Colonel 
Denison to Mr. J. L. Garvin. 
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Office,! Lord Onslow also being present, Chamberlain had sug- 
gested to Denison that Canada should put certain British manu- 
factures, particularly cottons and calicoes, on the Free list, and that 
in return Canadian wheat should be exempted from the Corn Duty. 
As Chamberlain saw it, the Free Traders would find it hard to 
oppose such a plan, since it would be a move towards freer trade 
between Britain and Canada. He therefore asked Denison to put 
it to the Canadian Ministers, saying, ‘It will be the thin end of the 
wedge and Preferential Trade will follow’. 

It so happened that, at this time, Denison’s relations with the 
Canadian Ministers were strained. As a result, he had no contact 
with Laurier and did not tell him of Chamberlain’s proposal until 
the eve of the Conference. As soon, however, as he was informed 
of it, Laurier saw its advantages and instructed the Canadian High 
Commissioner to make a formal offer at the Colonial Office. 

In this offer, Laurier asked for immediate legislation to exempt 
Canada from the Corn Duty. He wanted a decision before the 
House rose. But this was more than Hicks Beach would accept. 
The Chancellor had several times disclaimed that the Corn Duty 
was a first step towards Preference, and he would not now ask 
Members to reduce it in Canada’s favour. For the moment, there- 
fore, Chamberlain’s initiative came to nothing. But it was not with- 
out importance. It gave a lead to the Canadian Ministers, and 
encouraged Laurier to come out with definite proposals at the 
Conference. 


Vv 


Chamberlain defined his attitude to the problems of commercial 
relations in his opening speech to the Conference. As he saw it, 
there were two salient features in the economic position of the 
Empire : 


. . . If we chose . . . the Empire might be self-sustaining ; it is so 
wide, its products are so various; its climates so different that there is 
absolutely nothing which is necessary to our existence, hardly anything 
which is desirable as a luxury which cannot be produced within the 
boundaries of the Empire itself. 

[But] . . . the Empire at the present time, and especially the United 
Kingdom which is the great market of the world — derives the greatest 
part of its necessaries from foreign countries, and exports the largest part 
of its available . . . produce also to foreign countries. 


1 13 June 1902. 2 Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, p. 6. 
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He went on to draw the conclusion : 


Now, I confess, that, to my mind, that is not a satisfactory state of 
things and I hope you will agree with me that everything which can 
possibly tend to increase the interchange of products between the differ- 
ent parts of the Empire is deserving of our cordial encouragement.! 


His ideal, as always, was Free Trade within the Empire. 


We feel confident — we think that it is a matter which demands no evi- 
dence or proofthat . . . it would enormously increase our inter-Imperial 
trade; that it would hasten the development of our Colonies; that it 
would fill up the spare places in your lands with an active, intelligent and 
industrious, and above all a British population; that it would make the 
mother country entirely independent of foreign food and raw material.? 


At the same time, he recognised the convenience, perhaps the 
necessity, in new countries with scattered populations, of raising 
revenue by indirect taxation. 


But in my mind, whenever customs duties are balanced by excise 
duties, or whenever they are levied on articles that are not produced at 
home, the enforcement of such duties is no derogation whatever from the 
principles of Free Trade as I understand it. If then even with this limita- 
tion, which is a very important one, . . . the proposal [for Empire Free 
Trade] were accepted, I think it would be impossible to overestimate the 
mutual advantage which would be derived from it.3 


From this statement of his ideals — and they were still essentially 
the ideals of a federalist and a Free Trader — he went on to review 
the moves that had already been made to promote inter-Imperial 
trade. The Canadian preferences had now been in operation for 
more than five years, but 


. . . [ have to say to you that, while I cannot but gratefully acknowledge 
the intention of this proposal and its sentimental value as a proof of good- 
will and affection, yet that its substantial results have been altogether 
disappointing to us.4* 


Then, speaking from the brief prepared for him by the Board of 
Trade, he argued that, 


in spite of the preference which Canada has given us, their tariff has 
pressed and still presses, with the greatest severity, upon its best customer 
and has favoured the foreigner who is constantly doing his best to shut 
out her goods. .. . While we may most readily and most gratefully 
accept from you any preference which you may be willing voluntarily to 
accord to us, we cannot bargain with you for it; we cannot pay for it, 
unless you go much further and enable us to enter your home market on 
terms of much greater equality ... 


1 Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, p. 6. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
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VI 


The next session of the Conference was occupied with defence. 
Two days later Chamberlain suffered his cab accident. It was, thus, 
not until 18 July that the question of commercial relations was 
fully discussed by the Premiers. It was Chamberlain’s first day of 
business after his accident; and the Minutes of the session leave 
little doubt that he was not his usual self. He was supported, or 
perhaps embarrassed, by the presence of Gerald Balfour, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and a strong delegation from that 
department. It included Sir Francis Hopwood, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary, and two eminent pundits of economic orthodoxy, 
Giffen and Sir Alfred Bateman. Laurier, on his side, was attended 
by his two colleagues Paterson and Fielding, the Canadian Ministers 
of Customs and Finance; a more effective reinforcement, as we 
shall see. 

In contrast to the abortive wrangles on defence, the debate on 
commercial relations yielded positive results at an early stage. 
Seddon declared that New Zealand would give a preference of 10 
per cent to British goods. ‘The representatives of the Cape and Natal 
offered a preference of 25 per cent. These Colonies would, in each 
case, only be giving practical expressions to the resolution of 1897. 
They made no demands, therefore, for reciprocal treatment. 

Everyone knew, however, that reciprocity was the real issue. 
The proposals made by the other Premiers had only served to set the 
stage for the contest between the English and the Canadian dele- 
gations. Laurier opened the debate. In words, which must have 
surprised and delighted Chamberlain, he summarised the economic 
problem facing the Empire. One passage 1s still so true today that 
it is a duty to quote it. 

. . . On the part of the Colonies there is a desire for closer trade with 
the Mother Country. There is a question of sentiment in it; there is also 
more than a question of sentiment — there is a question of business. . . . 
Foreign nations . . . are practically engaged in developing a commercial 
war. . . . I speak of our neighbour, the United States, whose tariff is 
absolutely prohibitory. ‘Their policy is to sell to the foreign nations as 
much as they can and not to buy. That has been their tendency ever 
since the civil war and it is becoming more and more their tendency; .. . 
but . . . they would have no ground at all for objection if, within the 
British Empire, we made a mutual trade arrangement. That is a thing 
that is conceded by all nations, that, within an Empire, we are entitled to 
try to develop ourselves. ‘The Americans have done it; the Germans have 
done it; and I am pretty sure that, if we were to adopt such a policy, the 
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United States would, no doubt, in their Press demur to our course, but I 
feel that before the eyes of the civilised world they would not have a 
ground — a just ground — of complaint. . . .! 


From this premise Laurier turned to Chamberlain’s criticism 
that the preferences thus far accorded by Canada did not justify 
reciprocal treatment by the United Kingdom. This, he said, was 
an open question, but, provided the principle of reciprocity was 
accepted he was prepared to concede that the degree of Preference 
was a matter for discussion. 


Assuming it to be fair on our side . . . to make the preference, which 
we have given, more effective than it is supposed to be at present, the 
question would remain whether or not the Imperial authorities are dis- 
posed, or that they could carry a concession made to us. There would be 
two ways of doing it. It could be done, first of all, in the way of imposing 
new duties to make concessions, and I grant that would be the most 
difficult thing to do. . . . But, upon the lines of existing duties, I put the 
question whether it would not be possible that the Colonies should be given a pre- 
ference. You have the wine duties, and, if I remember right, the wine 
duties — when Mr. Cobden was negotiating a treaty with France — 
afforded a basis for the negotiation of that treaty. ... 

. . . Now you have imposed grain duties. I know it is a delicate 
subject, but I do not see from what point of view the policy could be 
objected to, ifa preference were to be given to the Colonies upon the grain 
duties . . . The consumer could not object, because it would be to some 
extent reducing what little burden there is against him . . . The Colonies 
would be thereby enabled to furnish more and more of the grain consumed. 
. . . Putting the thing in a concrete form, I would like . . . to know, if 
. » » we can hope or expect that the Imperial authorities would be in a 
position to enter into a discussion of that view. 


We have come to the crux of the argument. Laurier’s question 
could not be evaded; but it caught Chamberlain singularly un- 
prepared. His mind was still torn between the statistics of the Board 
of Trade and his own leanings towards a policy which might make 
for closer Imperial Union. His reply shows him almost thinking 
aloud. It is, nevertheless, a milestone on the road to Tariff Reform. 
He would accept the principle of reciprocal Preference, provided 


1 Seddon had been equally vigorous in denouncing the fear of retaliation by the United 
States which had been expressed in some quarters: ‘There is too much made of this fear 
of irritating. . . . This retaliation and this bogus irritation. . . . The policy of these 
other nations is such that they cannot go further than they have gone up to the present 
time. We have nothing to fear in the way of retaliation at all. . . .They only give us raw 
products because Britain is the best market for them’ (Minutes of Colonial Conference of 
1902, p. 49). 

2 My italics.—J. A. 
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it was a step towards freer trade within the Empire and provided 
the Canadian Ministers could substantiate their claim that it was a 
paying proposition. 

. . . We are well aware absolute Free Trade within the Empire is not 
practicable at the present moment. ‘The objection would not come from 
us; the objection would come from the Colonies. .. . 

Then the question is, can we make any approach to it ? and I attach 
the greatest importance to what we do. It is not with me, primarily, a 
question of money sacrifice ; it is primarily a question of the unity of the 
Empire, and I am firmly convinced that unity cannot be effectually 
secured in the future, unless we can improve and extend our inter-com- 
mercial relations, and, therefore, I am not looking at the matter as a mere 
question of accurate balance sheets, so much on one side and so much 
on the other, so much sacrifice to be met by an exactly parallel sacrifice on 
the other side. JI should regard the object as of so much importance that 
we need not look too closely into the exact benefits we have obtained. 

In order to secure some advance towards Free Trade within the Empire 
there are two ways... a fixed preference given on either side, or 
both sides, upon all the taxable goods. . . . A Free Trade list, . . . by 
testing the tariffs and trying to find a number of articles at present dutiable 
which might be made free. In either case, . . . we should be making an 
advance towards Free Trade, and I think that, if a substantial advance 
could be made in that direction, the Mother Country ought to be prepared 
to do something in return. I am speaking of my own private and personal 
conviction on the subject. What can the Mother Country do? She can, 
of course, allow a rebate on such articles as are already taxable in her 
tariff. . . . I think that is a matter which is worthy of discussion ; which 
can be treated upon its merits. Ofcourse, we have to present a proposal 
of that kind to our Parliament ; we should have to show very clearly what 
was the corresponding offer made on the part of the Colonies. 

... The difficulties . . . which would prevent, at all events at the 
present time, anything like absolute Free ‘Trade in the Colonies, exist also 
here with regard to any proposal to change in any degree our existing 
fiscal system. . . . But I do not, myself, regard this as being an insuper- 
able obstacle, and I think that any proposal, having that as one of its 
collateral consequences, should be fully and freely discussed.! 


The principle of reciprocity was thus provisionally conceded. 
Laurier had broken through the English front. He now handed 
over the pursuit to his economic advisers, Fielding and Paterson. 

For the rest of the morning, these two gentlemen rebutted and 
utterly demolished the criticism levelled against the Canadian 
Preferences. Gerald Balfour and the Board of Trade pundits were 
silenced ; while Chamberlain had been so badly briefed on the 
whole subject that, at times, he was almost made to seem ridiculous. 
The following dialogue gives some idea of the discussion. 


1 Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, pp. 50, 51, 52. 
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Mr. Paterson: ‘. .. The trade of Great Britain with Canada had 
been steadily declining —it came from 43,000,000 dollars down to 
29,000,000 dollars. When the preference was given that decline was 
immediately arrested, and there has been an upward movement since, 
till . . . this year . . . the imports from Great Britain have reached 
49,000,000 dollars, which . . . is an increase in trade of 20,000,000 
dollars, or as near as may be 70 per cent. . . . That, in Canada, does 
strike us as rather favourable to the Mother Country. .. .’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: ‘Of course, Mr. Paterson, the object which you 
had in view and which we expected when the preference was given, was 
that it would have the effect of transferring trade from the foreigner to 
the Mother Country.’ 

Mr. FreLpinc: ‘Or preventing the further decline, Mr. Chamberlain, 
which is just as effective.’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: ‘Or preventing the further decline ? Well, what 
we find in looking into these figures is that, although . . . our trade with 
Canada has very considerably increased, it has not increased at the 
expense of the foreigner; on the contrary, the foreigner has increased in 
even greater proportion, and, therefore, we attribute the increase not to 
the preferential tariff, but to . . . the increased prosperity of Canada.’ 

Mr. Frevpinc: ‘But think, Mr. Chamberlain ; ask the question : if the 
preference had not been there, what would the condition have been ?’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: ‘I think that our feeling is that the preference did 
exactly what you say: it arrested a decline but it has not, unfortunately 
~~ as we hoped it would do — increased the consumption.’ 

Mr. FIELDING : ‘But it has increased the consumption over what it would 
be to-day if there was no preference, and that is the material question.’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: ‘That is so... .! 


Paterson and Fielding then proceeded to attack the Board of Trade’s 
argument that the Canadian tariff was prohibitive. They showed 
that Canada’s total imports were continually increasing and sug- 
gested that, if, in spite of the preference, the British manufacturer was 
being beaten by his foreign competitor, it was hardly Canada’s fault. 

Mr. Frevpinc: ‘If our tariff were so high that we were shutting out 
imports, there would be room for criticism. . . . But in most lines there 
is competition from abroad. If goods are coming in, one parcel from 
the United States paying $3 duty, while another of like character from 
Great Britain is admitted for $2, and if, under these circumstances, the 
United States manufacturer is taking the lead, is this to be considered the 
fault of the Canadian tariff? Does it not rather show that some persons 
over here are a little slow ?’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: ‘I quite agree.’ 2 


Finally, Paterson demonstrated that the statistics produced by 
the Board of Trade were largely irrelevant. The Board had com- 
pared the total of British imports into Canada with the total of 

Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, pp. 52, 53- 2 Ibid. p. 57. 
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imports into Canada from foreign countries. The proper com- 
parison, he suggested, should leave out of account those imports 
— chiefly raw materials — which the United Kingdom had never 
attempted to sell to Canada. If the enquiry was thus restricted — 
1.e. to a comparison between British imports and those foreign 
imports which competed against the British — it would be found 
that, in the four years during which the Preference had been operat- 
ing, imports from the United Kingdom had increased by 59 per 
cent, as against an increase on the part of all other countries of only 
47 per cent. Canada might, therefore, claim that the preference 
‘has not only wholly arrested the decline as we look at it, but has 
promoted trade and cannot fail to promote trade’. 

At this point the Conference was mercifully adjourned. The dis- 
cussion, however, left a profound impression on Chamberlain’s 
mind. His faith in the Board of Trade was permanently impaired. 


VII 


On the morning of 22 July, at Laurier’s request, Chamberlain 
received the Canadian Ministers, in private. ‘The Conference was 
due to meet within half an hour. There was thus no time for 
detailed discussion; nor was there any need. It is clear, from the 
subsequent exchanges at the Conference, that Chamberlain and 
Laurier now agreed that the principle of reciprocity should be put 
to the test of detailed negotiations between the Canadian delegation 
and the Board of Trade. It was time to decide what further pre- 
ferences Canada could offer the United Kingdom in return for 
exemption from the Corn Duty. 

Accordingly, when the Conference reassembled, Chamberlain 
suggested a definite course of action. 

It appears to me that, while we are agreed generally, we have not yet 
been able to make any approach to a definite settlement. . . . Therefore, 
if we are to do anything, I think our first business is to come to close 
quarters, which we can only do if the representatives of the several 
Colonies concerned would agree to meet privately representatives of the 
Home Government and discuss these matters with them. 

The general principle is that we do desire to increase inter-Imperial 
trade and are willing to consider Preference as one of the means by which 
that increase can be accomplished.’ ! 

Gerald Balfour and the other Premiers were surprised by this 
proposal and at first demurred. ‘They had hoped to conclude the 
1 Ibid. p. 62. 
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discussion of commercial relations by passing a general resolution 
in favour of Preference. But Chamberlain and Laurier knew their 
own minds and would have their way. As Laurier put it: 


If we pass a resolution, it must contain the basis of some practical 
scheme. . . . I think, therefore, that a great deal of good would be come 
to by these negotiations . . . with the Board of Trade in order to see how 
far we can agree. . . . If we cannot agree upon the general terms, we will 
have to see whether we can agree upon the line of specified articles, and, 
if we cannot agree upon anything at all, what is the good of passing any 
resolution ? ! 


The argument was unanswerable; and it was, therefore, agreed 
that negotiations should go forward.? 

Thus far, the discussion of commercial relations had made steady 
progress towards agreement. But, with the opening of practical 
negotiations, an unexpected conflict of principle emerged. When 
the Canadian Ministers came to make detailed proposals, they found 
that to give a Preference to the United Kingdom exporter by 
further reducing their duties would, in many cases, deprive the 
Canadian manufacturer of the protection of the Canadian tariff. 
They decided, therefore, that, in such cases, they would give the 
Preference not by reducing the duty in favour of the United King- 
dom but by raising it still further against the foreigner. A formal 
proposal to this effect was therefore placed before the Conference. 
It offered the United Kingdom exporter 


the existing preference of 334 per cent and an additional preference on 
lists of selected articles — (a) by further reducing the duties in favour of 
the United Kingdom; (b) dy raising the duties against foreign imports ; 
(c) by imposing duties on certain foreign imports now on the free list.3 

This proposal came as an unpleasant surprise to Chamberlain. 
As yet, he had always thought of mutual Preferences in terms of 
the reciprocal reduction of duties. This would have been a step 
towards freer trade, and, as such, might have been commended to 
Parliament on the most orthodox economic grounds. The Canadian 
proposal, however, was distinctly protectionist. It involved the 
granting of Preference not by reducing but by increasing duties. 
Canada, of course, might do as she pleased. But for the United 

t Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, p. 68. 

2 The Australian Ministers had similar conversations though of a more exploratory 
character. The Premiers of New Zealand, the Cape and Natal had already made firm 
offers of Preference and, in the absence of their economic advisers, were not prepared to 


undertake detailed negotiations. 
3 Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, p. 127. (My italics.—J. A.) 
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Kingdom to accept such a proposal, as part of a mutual trade agree- 
ment, would be not merely to countenance but to encourage 
Protection in the Colonies. 

The discussion of the Canadian proposal showed that the Canadian 
attitude was shared by the other Colonies. All the Premiers were 
agreed that their offers of Preference would, in many cases, have to 
take the form of raising the duty against the foreigner rather than 
of reducing it in favour of British imports. Against this Chamber- 
lain argued that, where a duty was already prohibitive, there would 
be little advantage to the United Kingdom in making it still more 
prohibitive to foreign exporters. But once again he had been badly 
briefed by the Board of Trade; and Fielding easily showed that his 
argument did not apply to Canada. The statistics proved that 
Canada was already importing ‘vast quantities of goods’ from Eng- 
land and from foreign countries. By raising the duty against the 
foreigner, Canada would not, indeed, increase her total imports but 
she could ‘turn the trade’ from the foreigner to the United Kingdom. 

The discussion that morning was once again inconclusive. 
Chamberlain had submitted a draft resolution, but he had assumed 
in it that Preference would take the form of a reduction of duties ; 
and it had, therefore, to be withdrawn. In the end, it was agreed 
that Laurier and the other Premiers should meet privately to 
prepare a second draft. 

This was submitted to the Conference on 8 August. Most of it 
was unexceptionable and would be accepted. But on one point it 
went too far. It expressly committed the United Kingdom to 
granting 


preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies 
by exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed. 


This was more than Chamberlain could accept. For one thing, 
he thought it ‘a retrograde step’ for the United Kingdom to promise 
reciprocity before specific trade agreements had proved its value. 
They would have to move from the particular to the general. For 
another, he could not hope, with Hicks Beach still in office and 
Balfour’s new Cabinet not yet formed, to secure the necessary 
authority from the Cabinet. The Premiers had, therefore, to modify 
their text and, instead of binding the Imperial Government to the 
introduction of reciprocal preferences, they had to content them- 
selves with urging these upon it. In its final form the resolution 
ran: 
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1. That this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential 
trade between the United Kingdom and His Majesty’s Dominions beyond 
the Seas would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, 
and would, by promoting the development of the resources and industries 
of the several parts, strengthen the Empire. 

2. That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances 
of the Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of Free 
Trade as between the Mother Country and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas. 

3. That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade 
within the Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not 
already adopted such a policy should, as far as their circumstances 
permit, give substantial preferential treatment to the products and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom. 

4. That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on His Majesty’s 
Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom preferential treatment 
to the products and manufactures of the Colonies either by exemption from or 
reduction of duties now or hereafter inposed. 

5. That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to 
submit to their respective Governments at the earliest opportunity the 
principle of the resolution and to request them to take such measures as 
may be necessary to give effect to it.! 


On the face of it, this seemed to mark little advance on the 
resolution of 1897; but the Canadian Ministers left no doubt in 
Chamberlain’s mind that they expected action to result from it. 
In a covering memorandum they issued a plain warning. 


The Canadian Ministers desired to have it understood that they took 
this course [of submitting the resolution] with the strong hope and ex- 
pectation that the principle of preferential trade would be more widely 
accepted by the Colonies, and that the Mother Country would, at an early 
day, apply the same principle by exempting the products of the Colonies 
from Customs duties. 

If, after using every effort to bring about such a readjustment of the 
fiscal policy of the Empire, the Canadian Government should find that 
the principle of preferential trade is not acceptable to the Colonies 
generally or the Mother Country, then Canada should be free to take such 
action as might be deemed necessary in the presence of such conditions.? 


As if to underline this warning and prove their independence, 
the Canadian Ministers left a few days later for Paris. Their pur- 
pose was to conclude a trade agreement with the French Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, their negotiations with the Board of Trade 
remained in suspense. 


1 Minutes of Colonial Conference of 1902, p. 189. (My italics.—J. A.) 
2 Ibid., App. XVII, p. 452. 
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Vil 


The further labours of the Conference need not detain us. These, 
which we have discussed, were the great issues; the rest seem trivial 
by comparison. ‘The meagre results disappointed Chamberlain. 
His idea of a Council of Empire had been ignored. His appeals 
for Colonial contributions to Imperial Defence had been rejected. 
The trade negotiations remained inconclusive. But the lesson of the 
Conference was plain. Reciprocal Preference offered the only line 
of approach to closer Imperial Union which the Colonies were 
prepared to consider. And their conception of Preference was a 
protectionist conception. Here at last Chamberlain came face to 
face with the great problem of his time. There could not be a closer 
union of the Empire without a fiscal revolution at home. 

The opening moves of this revolution would not be long delayed. 
We shall discuss them in some detail, but first we must consider 
two contemporary developments destined in different ways to 
sharpen the main issue. ‘These were the reconstruction of the 
Government and the controversy aroused by Balfour’s Education 
Bill. 


CHAPTER XCV 


BALFOUR BECOMES PRIME MINISTER 
(July 1902) 


Chamberlain’s Cab Accident — A Shower of Tributes — Salisbury Resigns — 
The King Sends for Balfour — Balfour Secures Chamberlain’s Support — 
Resignation of Hicks Beach — Salisbury and Chamberlain — Chamberlain and 
the Premiership —- Chamberlain and Balfour — Reconstruction of the Ministry 
— Buckle Urges Chamberlain to Take the Exchequer — Ritchie Chosen — 
‘The prisoner of the Government’ — Political Consequences of the Cab 
Accident — Chamberlain’s Grand Design. 


I 


On the morning of 7 July, the Colonial Secretary reviewed the 
contingent of the West African Frontier Force brought to London 
for the Coronation. Under the watchful eye of their British officers 
and non-commissioned officers, the veterans of the Ashanti wars 
were marshalled in the Quadrangle of the Colonial Office. They 
made a brave show: white-turbaned Hausas in their flowing robes, 
and men of Sierra Leone and the Gambia with their gold-tasselled 
tarbooshes, scarlet and khaki tropical uniforms, and sandalled feet. 
On the stroke of noon Chamberlain stepped into the Quadrangle, 
impeccably attired in top-hat and frock-coat with a pink orchid in 
his buttonhole. Accompanied by the senior staff of the Office, he 
passed slowly down the dusky ranks, examining the unfamiliar 
uniforms and satisfying a still youthful curiosity with insistent 
questions. Then in ringing tones he harangued the troops, dwelling, 
in the approved style, on their loyalty to the King and telling them 
‘that even now you may have some opportunity of seeing the King’s 
face before you return to your homes’. 

Chamberlain was on the eve of his sixty-sixth birthday; and 
his secretary, Lord Monkbretton, noted that ‘he was never in better 
form’. Looking back, Monkbretton would wonder whether he 
was ever quite the same man again. 

That same afternoon, Chamberlain left the Colonial Office in 
a hansom-cab to go to the Atheneum. His purpose was to support 
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the claims of a friend, whose election to that assembly was in 
question. The day had been very hot; and the glass window, fitted 
in the front of the cab to protect the occupant from rain, was folded 
back under the roof and secured by a leather strap. Whitehall had 
been watered, shortly before, to lay the dust, and the wood pave- 
ment was slippery. The driver, therefore, went slowly; but, as he 
came to the great Canadian Arch, the horse shied at the tinkling 
gewgaws with which it was festooned, slipped on the wet pavement, 
plunged and fell. Chamberlain was projected violently forward. 
In the same instant the strap, which secured the window, yielded 
to the shock, and the heavy glass pane crashed down upon his fore- 
head. Half stunned and with blood pouring into his eyes, he 
stumbled into the street and asked a passer-by to help him to the 
Colonial Office. A crowd quickly collected. A policeman bound 
up the wound with a handkerchief and, calling another cab, hurried 
Chamberlain off to Charing Cross Hospital. 

The cut was found to be a deep one, stretching for three and a 
half inches from the centre of the forehead towards the right temple. 
The glass pane had penetrated to the bone and caused a slight 
indentation of the skull. Three stitches were put in at once, 
Chamberlain refusing an anaesthetic. The loss of blood was re- 
garded as serious — ‘I never knew I had so much blood to lose’, 
he would say — but the pulse was normal, and it was thought, at 
first, that he had escaped shock or concussion. 

Monkbretton and Cochrane, his Parliamentary Private Secretary, 
were the first to receive the news. They went at once to the hospital 
and found Chamberlain inclined to make light of the incident. He 
held out his hand saying, ‘See, it does not shake’. Mrs. Chamber- 
lain arrived soon afterwards. Driving in the Park with her mother, 
she had been astonished and alarmed to read a poster announcing 
‘Chamberlain in Hospital’. She had hurried to her husband’s 
bedside and was now relieved to find him wreathed in a cloud of 
smoke from one of his black cigars. 

Next day, his birthday, he sat up in bed to read the newspapers 
and the many letters and telegrams — from the King and from 
Roberts among others — which showered upon him. That evening, 
he was to have attended a dinner given by the Prince of Wales in 
honour of the Colonial Premiers. In his absence, Mrs. Chamberlain 
went alone, and on her way home, drove to the hospital. There 
was no porter at the door, and, though the coachman rang the bell 
several times, no one answered. Deciding to investigate for herself, 
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Mrs. Chamberlain pushed the swing-door open and walked in. 
There was no one about. ‘Trusting to her memory, she made her 
way through the wards to her husband’s room. ‘There was no night 
nurse to be found; but Chamberlain was fast asleep; and, after 
sitting by him for half an hour, she returned to the carriage. A 
weird picture this, of the Edwardian lady driving from a Royal 
banquet to watch over the statesman, asleep in a deserted hospital. 

Chamberlain returned to Prince’s Gardens on the following day. 
He could wear no hat, but, in his immaculate way, had caused the 
bandages on his head to be covered with a black silk wrap. With 
his customary punctuality, he wrote at once, though with a shaky 
hand, to thank the hospital authorities and send a donation of fifty 
guineas ‘in the hopes that it may serve to relieve others in worse 
case than myself’. But the doctors now took a more serious view of 
his condition than they had at first. He had lost more than a pint 
of blood, and they suspected that he was also suffering from shock. 
They insisted, therefore, that he should keep his bed and give up all 
work and interviews for at least a fortnight. 


II 


By a compensating process, Chamberlain’s accident raised him to 
new heights in the esteem of his countrymen. It was more than 
mere sympathy for bad luck. It was as if the danger through which 
he had passed had suddenly reminded them how indispensable he 
had become. 

The day after the accident, The Times devoted almost the whole 
of its second ‘leader’ to him. Here we may well recall a few sen- 
tences from it. They show better than anything else the position 
which he held in the eyes of his contemporaries. 


The sooner the Colonial Secretary is at work again the better for the 
nation and for the Empire, but we sincerely trust that he will himself 
realise the unwisdom of premature exertion after an ordeal of this kind. 
... Mr. Chamberlain’s health is, in a very real sense, an Imperial asset, 
never of greater value to us than at present, when so many Imperial 
problems pregnant with great issues seem ripening for settlement, or for 
that fruitful discussion which leads to settlement. The esteem in which 
his countrymen at home hold him has long been very high, and it has 
broadened and deepened, as the events of the last few years have brought 
out his great qualities more and more clearly. His insight, his grasp of the 
essential features of large questions, and his contempt for shams and 
irrelevancies, his strong common sense, his resourcefulness in administra- 
tion, and his readiness in debate, his large and noble patriotism, and, 
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above all, his high courage and unyielding tenacity of purpose in good 
and in evil fortune, have won for him, in spite of occasional mistakes, 
their admiration, their gratitude and their affection. Amongst his 
countrymen beyond the seas he enjoys— and deservedly enjoys —a 


popularity greater than any other Imperial statesman has ever com- 
manded.! 


Such praise had seldom been read in living memory outside the 
obituary columns; but, though it was the most eminent tribute, it 
was by no means the only one nor even the most fulsome. A few 
days later,? The Spectator, never a friend, joined in the chorus. Some 
of its comments are also worth quoting. They supply a good picture 
of Chamberlain, as he seemed to many moderate men. 


As it turned out the accident . . . did not seriously injure Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but it set everybody considering what, if he were disabled even for 
a time, would be the result. Though we by no means agree with all Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, . . . we cannot doubt that his disappearance from 
the scene, even for a time, would have been a heavy blow, both to the 
Cabinet and the Empire. As regards the latter point, there is in fact no 
serious controversy. From every side, the vast body of British Colonies 
and dependencies send up evidence of profound confidence in their 
present manager; confidence not born, we think, wholly of the recent 
explosion of Imperialfeeling . . . butofasense that, in Mr. Chamberlain, 
they have a Secretary for the Colonies who really studies them, consults 
their feelings and devotes his whole capacity and attention to making 
them prosperous. ‘That has not been the unbroken record of the heads of 
the department. . . . His despatches, and still more his speeches, have 
soothed the pride of the Colonists, and have so modified the general 
opinion, especially in Canada and Australia, that all thought of quitting 
the Empire has died away. . . . No doubt Mr. Chamberlain was fortu- 
nate in the incidents of the war which stirred the patriotism of race... but 
still it is true that when he took office the great Colonies were in a criti- 
cising mood, and that now they are sending men to die in defence of the 
Empire... . 

It isas a member of the Cabinet that Mr. Chamberlain is now a subject 
of controversy. His enemies declare that he is much too dominating and 
pugnacious ; that he presses his undoubted influence too hard ; that he is 
too often in favour of a policy of action; and especially that, when he 
makes speeches on Foreign Affairs, he leaves an impression, most galling 
to the greater states, that he rather despises them. This impression is 
extraordinarily prevalent on the Continent, where Mr. Chamberlain is 
regarded as a potential enemy of the first class. Some little bit of this 
accusation 1s probably true . . . and, though his temperament is, in a 
perplexed world like the present, sometimes a little dangerous, it must 
not be forgotten that it is the temperament of strength, and that what 
British Cabinets want is usually a tonic. . . . The man who can lend 
force to a British Cabinet and make that force visible in his speeches is 

1 The Times, 8 July 1go2. 2 The Spectator, 12 July 1go2. 
C2 
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invaluable . . . and, though Mr. Chamberlain may never be Premier, 
he will never, while he lives, lose his influence over his countrymen, or 
cease to be regarded as a great reserve force against a day of peril. 


Ill 


While Chamberlain still lay confined to bed, a fateful trans- 
action was accomplished. Lord Salisbury resigned and, having 
assured Balfour’s succession to the Premiership, sloped away from 
the political scene with characteristic insouciance. He had been 
aware for some time that his powers were failing ;1! and, since the 
winter, it had been generally known that he would soon retire. And 
yet the news came as something of a shock to the public. He had 
held office for so long; longer, indeed, than any Prime Minister 
since Lord Liverpool. 

Salisbury restored his seals of office 2 to the King on the morning 
of Friday, 11 July. No public announcement of his resignation was 
made, until after the week-end; and he does not seem either to 
have consulted his colleagues or even to have notified them before- 
hand of his decision. It has sometimes been suggested that he 
deliberately chose to resign while Chamberlain was hors de combat, 
in order to smooth Balfour’s path to power. There is no evidence 
whatever to support this theory. ‘The most that can be said is that 
he evidently did not regard the temporary incapacity of his strongest 
colleague as a valid reason for postponing his resignation. 

On the afternoon of Salisbury’s resignation, the King sent for 
Balfour to form the new Ministry. The messenger from the Palace 
found him at the House of Commons, but Balfour felt it impossible 
to accept the Royal commission without first consulting Chamber- 
lain. Accordingly, he drove at once to Prince’s Gardens, where the 
Chamberlains were still as ignorant as the general public of what 
had taken place. Chamberlain was asleep, when Balfour called ; 
and it was only when Mrs. Chamberlain understood the cause of his 
visit that she agreed to disregard the doctor’s orders and wake her 
husband. At Chamberlain’s bedside, Balfour received the fullest 
assurance of his support. There is no record of their conversation, but 
a few days later, Lord Esher, a close friend of Balfour’s would write : 


1 He confessed to the Speaker that he found himself dropping off to sleep in Cabinet 
(see Viscount Ullswater’s A Speaker’s Commentary, vol. i, p. 320) and, if Lord James is to 
be believed, ‘his memory failed and his public utterances were lamentable, both in matter 
and in delivery’ (see Lord Askwith’s Lord James of Hereford, p. 267). 

2 The office of Prime Minister was not yet constitutionally recognised, but Salisbury 
was concurrently Lord Privy Seal. 
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. . « Joe Chamberlain was more seriously hurt than was known. Very 
nearly killed, in fact. The skull was bruised at a very thin place, and he 
has not been able to read or think since. 

He saw Arthur Balfour, however, and expressed his complete loyalty 
to him. He was so touched by Arthur’s loyalty to him all through the 
most difficult moments of the South African war that he determined — at 
any cost — that Arthur should succeed Lord S. [Salisbury] and that he 
would serve under him. It is a pretty story, and quite true.! 

Later that same evening, Balfour saw the Duke of Devonshire, 
still the titular leader of the Liberal Unionist party, and, after some 
discussion on the Education Bill, told him of the King’s invitation. 
He was favoured with a gruff and inarticulate reply, which was 
certainly interpreted and no doubt intended to signify assent.2 
Next day, 12 July, Balfour kissed hands. 

Having made sure of the Liberal Unionist leaders, Balfour next 
tried to secure the continued adherence of Hicks Beach. Beach 
enjoyed great prestige in the Conservative party and, as Balfour 
himself had written, had ‘earned a greater financial reputation 
than any Chancellor since Mr. G’.3 But, for some time past, Beach 
had felt that his ideals of statesmanship, and in particular of ‘sound 
finance’, no longer commanded the full agreement of his colleagues. 
Above all, he feared Chamberlain’s influence; and, when Balfour 
pressed him to remain at his post, he asked for assurances with 
regard to those policies on which he and Chamberlain were most at 
odds. Balfour would dearly have liked to retain Beach’s support, 
holding that the resignation of the Chancellor might be a blow to 
confidence. But his relations with Chamberlain came first. He 
declined, therefore, to commit himself. 


BALFOUR TO HICKS BEACH 


13 July 1902.—As regards Merchant Shipping, Colonial Customs, and 
Sugar, I do not think there is any reason to anticipate a fundamental diver- 
gence of view between yourselfand any member of the Cabinet. But these 
are questions in which Chamberlain is particularly mixed up, either by 


1 See Esher: Journals and Letters, vol. i, p. 340. 

2 The Duke undoubtedly felt piqued that neither Salisbury nor the King had consulted 
him, before a final decision was taken. He had been offered the Premiership in 1880 and 
again in 1886, when Salisbury himself had offered to serve under him. By 1902, his 
ambition was probably extinct, but he felt that his claims to the succession should have 
received some formal acknowledgment (see Life of the Duke of Devonshire, by B. Holland, 
vol. ii, p. 280; Lord James of Hereford, by Lord Askwith, p. 267; and especially the Duke’s 
letter of 11 July 1902, to Lansdowne, quoted in Lord Lansdowne, by Lord Newton, p. 241). 

3 Balfour to Lady Hicks Beach, quoted in The Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, by Lady 
Victoria Hicks Beach, vol. ii, p. 173. 
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virtue of his office, or by the direct commission of the Cabinet — and so 
long as he is confined to bed and forbidden to do anything but the merest 
routine, I do not see how I can say anything definite. I hope he will be well 
enough to come to Cabinet Thursday. I will not commit you to-morrow.! 


But Hicks Beach proved inexorable. Salisbury’s retirement gave 
him an opportunity to go without causing a crisis; and he resigned 
‘in a good hour for himself’.2 His resignation marks the end of the 
great era of Victorian finance. 

Salisbury’s retirement and Balfour’s succession were made public 
on Monday, 14 July. The same day, Balfour summoned the 
Unionist Members of Parliament to a conference at the Foreign 
Office. His acceptance of the Premiership was unanimously 
approved; and Devonshire gave a special pledge of loyalty on 
behalf of the Liberal Unionists. Austen Chamberlain read out a 
message from his father. 


. . . 1am to say how greatly disappointed my father is that he cannot 
be here to-day to welcome Mr. Balfour to the leadership (cheers) — and to 
say with what pride and pleasure he will give all the assistance in his 
power to Mr. Balfour in the responsible task which lies before him. 
(Renewed cheers.) . . . My father bids me to say to you, Mr. Balfour, that 
you will find in him a colleague equally attached to you by private 
friendship and public regard, and, in offering you his own support, he feels 
that he may speak also in the name of the whole of the Liberal Unionist 
Party in the House of Commons. (Hear, hear, and cheers.)3 


IV 


Salisbury’s aloofness was proverbial. He and Chamberlain were 
never intimate. But the old Prime Minister was careful to keep 
their alliance in repair and always showed the younger man the 
greatest personal consideration. He succeeded where Gladstone 
had failed ; and the comparison of their relations with Chamberlain 
throws an interesting light on their qualities of leadership. Glad- 
stone persistently underestimated the Birmingham manufacturer 
and his hold over the British democracy. Where concessions had 
to be made, he seldom concealed his reluctance in yielding. Nor 
did he ever encourage those private contacts which alone might 
have led to better understanding. In the event, his failure to con- 
ciliate Chamberlain wrecked both his party and his policy. 


1 See Lady Victoria Hicks Beach’s Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, vol. ii, p. 174. 
2 See Lady F. Balfour’s Ne Obliviscaris, p. 366. 
3 The Times, 15 July 1902. 
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Salisbury never made the same mistakes. He recognised Chamber- 
lain’s power and paid the price of their alliance, in terms of social 
reforms, without haggling. At the same time, he left Chamberlain a 
very free hand in the Empire, shrewdly recognising that it was a field 
where the latter’s reforming energies could only promote those inter- 
ests which, at home, they might have threatened. Only over Foreign 
Policy were they seriously at odds. Even then it was an undeclared 
war; and, though the struggle was keen, neither allowed it to mar 
their general understanding. In later years Vince, Chamberlain’s 
chief agent in Birmingham, remembered hearing from his chief that 


Lord Salisbury, unlike Mr. Gladstone, gave him reasonable opportunity 
of expressing his views on any important point of policy, before the final 
decision was taken. He had found, in short, that his position, as a Liberal 
member of a Unionist administration, was far more comfortable and 
required less sacrifice of independence than his former position, as a 
Radical member of a Liberal administration.’ 


Nor was it otherwise in their personal relations. ‘The Chamber- 
lains were frequent guests at Hatfield; and Salisbury, for all that 
he was reputed the most reluctant ‘diner-out’ in London, was more 
often seen at Prince’s Gardens than in any other house outside his 
chosen circle. Now, the Patrician and the Tribune were come to 
the parting of the ways; and, here, we may fittingly transcribe the 
letters which marked the close of their memorable partnership. 


DowNING STREET, 9.W. 
July 10, 1902. 

My pDEAR CHAMBERLAIN —I know that one of the results of your 
lamentable accident is that for some days you must not attend to business. 

But I do not think that prohibition should prevent me from writing 
to say that, after some communication with the King, I have arranged to 
wait upon him at Buckingham Palace tomorrow in order to place my 
seals in his hands. 

From something you said to Cranborne, I gather that this step on my 
part will not surprise you. For some little time back, I have felt my 
strength was no longer equal to the demands of my official duty ; and I 
have been only prevented from retiring earlier, first by the fear that it 
might be inconvenient, if I did so while the war was going on, and later 
by the King’s lamentable illness. 

I cannot sever our connection of many years without thanking you 
most warmly for the steady forbearance and loyal support which you 
have uniformly shown me and which have made a somewhat difficult 
condition of things both easy and agreeable. I am terminating our official 
relations with very great regret.—Yours very truly, 

SALISBURY. 


1 Unpublished letter of C. A. Vince to Commander Locker-Lampson, g April 1920. 
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Salisbury’s letter is in his own hand ;! but Chamberlain was not 
yet in a fit state to write, and his reply was dictated to his wife. He 
at once assured Salisbury of his loyalty to his nephew. 


40 PRrINcE’s GARDENS, S.W. 

Private July 11, 1902. 

My DEAR SALIsBuRY — I thank you very much for your letter. When I 
spoke to Cranborne some months ago, I had no anticipation of any early 
change, but the newspapers were saying silly things about me, and I 
wished you to know that, if at any time you contemplated retirement, my 
supposed ambition would not prevent me from giving to Arthur any 
support that it might be in my power to render. 

I cannot be surprised that after such long and strenuous service you 
should desire relief, but I sincerely regret that the time for parting has 
come. 

I have always felt that it was owing in great measure to the considera- 
tion which you showed us at the critical time of the Home Rule business, 
that we were able successfully to tide over the difficulties of a most 
exceptional situation. 

For that, and for all your other kindness to me I am very grateful, 
and am always,—Yours very truly, 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


With this went a letter from Mrs. Chamberlain. It reveals the 
gravity of Chamberlain’s condition and adds warmth to the rather 
formal exchange between the two men. 


40 PrINncE’s GARDENS, 5S.W. 
Private July 11, 1902. 


Dear Lorp SALIsBURY —I have ventured to intervene and, much 
against his will, to persuade my husband to dictate the enclosed letter to 
me, instead of writing it with his own hand as he wished to do, feeling 
sure that you would forgive me, and would understand that it was yield- 
ing to my entreaties only which induced him to do it. 

It is most important, at the present moment, that he should be spared 
all effort, for his accident was a very severe one, and absolute rest is re- 
quired, else I should have been the first to wish him to tell you, in his own 
handwriting, of the deep regret which he feels at the news which your 
letter contained and of his sincere gratitude for all the kindness you have 
shown him. The years that he has worked with you and under you have 
been very full ones, and he has always relied on your kindness and sym- 
pathy. To sever the link of active work together is a great break to him, 
but I need hardly say that his allegiance will be most heartily given to 
your successor. 


1 Though dated 10 July, this letter does not appear to have reached Chamberlain until 
the afternoon of 11 July. According to Mrs. Chamberlain’s recollection, it had not been 
received at the time of Balfour’s visit. 
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May I too be permitted to say that I am grateful to you from my heart, 
for, ata dark moment of his political career, your support gave him and all 
those associated with him the help which was most needed. 

We greatly regret that we must lose the pleasure of our visit to you 
next Sunday at Hatfield. I am glad, however, to say that the report of the 
doctors 1s a very good one, and IJ hope that a few more days of absolute 
quiet will enable him to resume his work before long.—Believe me, Very 
truly yrs, 

Mary E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Vv 


Balfour’s succession to the Unionist leadership had been too long 
expected to cause any great sensation. At home, the prevailing 
sentiment was one of approval that the Premiership had returned 
to the House of Commons. Abroad, there was general relief that 
Chamberlain had not become Prime Minister. Foreign opinion, 
however, expected that he would dominate the new Cabinet; and 
the Neue Freie Presse hazarded the guarded prediction: ‘It is not 
impossible that the Balfour Cabinet may merely pave the way for 
that of Mr. Chamberlain’.! 

Chamberlain’s loyal acceptance of Balfour’s leadership was 
praised on all sides, as the press and the private letters of the time 
still show. Unionists, indeed, could not help contrasting it with the 
unseemly struggle for power which had rent the Liberal party after 
Gladstone’s retirement. But some of Chamberlain’s friends feared 
that his influence might suffer from his allowing himself to be passed 
over. Maxse even went so far as to write: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s 
conduct has been morally magnificent, but, with great respect, we 
must say that it is not politics’.? 

There can be no doubt that King Edward was constitutionally 
correct in sending for Balfour. Balfour was already First Lord of 
the Treasury and had been, since 1891, the leader of the Conserva- 
tive party in the House of Commons. Nevertheless, we are bound 
to ask ourselves whether matters might not so have been arranged 
that the Premiership had passed to Chamberlain. Of the two men, 
he was incomparably the more popular in the constituencies, while, 
in the House, the diamond quality of his debating power was gen- 
erally recognised as superior to Balfour’s supple steel. The Conserva- 
tive leaders might still prefer a Cecil, but the great majority of back 
benchers and party organisers would have been for Chamberlain. 


1 Neue Freie Presse, 14 July 1902. 2 National Review, August 1902. 
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They knew that he had been the organiser of the electoral victories 
of 1895 and 1900. Above all, they acknowledged him as the leader 
of Imperialism, the dominant movement of the day, which still 
spanned the latent antagonism between Labour and the Middle 
Class. 

These powerful claims had been publicly canvassed earlier that 
year in the Nineteenth Century and the National Review. They found a 
ringing echo among Imperialists of every shade of opinion. The 
following extract from the African Review ! is a good illustration of 
the mood and the hopes of those who looked to Chamberlain as 
their leader. 


. . . Itso happens that apart from this local question — the settlement 
of South Africa — all the great questions which cry aloud for immediate 
solution, Imperial reciprocity, the creation of an Imperial Army and 
Navy, are at one and the same time Colonial questions, and questions 
which would need to receive their impetus from the man at the head of 
the Cabinet. Who is better fitted, therefore, to take the lead than Mr. 
Chamberlain ? Again, who but Mr. Chamberlain could enter upon the 
task of reforming the various departments, getting rid of unprofitable ser- 
vants, and breaking the power of retrograde permanent officials ? Such 
work as this belongs necessarily to the supreme head of an Administra- 
tion; the Prime Minister must in any case initiate it, and we can see no 
possible Prime Minister, other than Mr. Chamberlain, on either side of 
the House, capable of attempting, much less accomplishing, this Her- 
culean task. To pretend, as Mr. Chamberlain’s rancorous detractors pre- 
tend, that the Colonial Secretary would in any way push his claims to 
the Premiership is absurd. We need no assurance from The Spectator or 
another to convince us that between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
there is not, and never has been, anything in the nature of a personal 
rivalry. Mr. Balfour, though not the strongest of men or the wisest of 
Ministers, is a patriot and a gentleman. His mind, essentially academic — 
and in this, as in many other regards, his strength and his weakness are 
very much Lord Rosebery’s strength and weakness — is too keen not to 
tell him that Mr. Chamberlain is the man marked out by his qualities to 
lead the nation at this crisis in its affairs. We believe the King will send 
for Mr. Balfour to form the next Ministry, but we also believe Mr. Balfour 
will tell the King that Mr. Chamberlain is the nation’s choice. . . . Mr. 
Chamberlain is no ephemeron, no mere man of the hour. He is the man 
of tomorrow and the day after tomorrow. 


The agitation in favour of Chamberlain’s claims was powerful 
and persistent ; but there is nothing to show that he ever encouraged 
it. All the evidence, indeed, points the other way. At the end of 
February 1902, when the first articles appeared, he sent for Balfour’s 

1 African Review, 15 March 1902. 
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Private Secretary, J. 5. Sandars,! and told him categorically that 
he was not a candidate for the Premiership. 


MEMORANDUM ON A CONVERSATION WITH 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN 2 


10 Downing Street—About 5.30 today — Tuesday, Feb. 25 [1902] — Mr. 
Chamberlain asked me to come into his room [House of Commons]. He 
said he had been much concerned by statements in the St. James’ Gazette 
and other papers — the net effect of which was that he had claims to be 
the next Prime Minister. He went on to say that these statements were 
not confined to mere newspaper gossip, but that he had been approached 
—not by Liberal Unionists— but by Tories —‘ your people’, some of them, 
who had expressed their wish that he should succeed Lord Salisbury. 

Mr. Chamberlain then went on further to say, in most emphatic tones, 
that I was to understand that he was ‘not a candidate’ for that office — 
‘I have my own work to do and it is not done yet and I am quite content 
to stay where Iam. It is true that I once said that I meant to be the next 
Prime Minister in succession to Mr. Gladstone, but circumstances have 
entirely changed, and I frankly recognise that such is the case. I say again 
what I have said before, I shall be quite willing to serve under Balfour 
— but mark, I would not serve under anyone.’ 

All this was said with great earnestness and almost passionate emphasis, 
and the impression he made on me was that he was talking through me not 
only to A. J. B. but to other persons who might be interested in the 
political drama. 

Our conversation ended with Mr. Chamberlain begging me to remem- 
ber that he had always been most deeply touched by A. J. B.’s splendid 
and unselfish loyalty towards himself, and that every member of his 
family shared his feelings. 

It was an interesting conversation — Mr. Chamberlain being to all 
appearances determined to commit himself. 


That this conversation reflected Chamberlain’s innermost mind 
would appear from the following extract: 


MRS. CHAMBERLAIN TO HER MOTHER 


11 March 1902.—I send you the article which has appeared in ‘The 
National Review’, written anonymously by an enthusiastic admirer. The 
suggestion it makes one is now hearing on all sides, and it is one that I 
deprecate. While, of course, it is flattering when coming from friends, it 
raises a question which is not to be even considered under circumstances 
as they are. The Opposition are only too glad to fan the flame, and thus 
try to create dissension within the ranks of the Government which, 
happily, they are powerless to do. I hope it will blow over as so many 


1 According to Sir Sidney Lee, Sandars was in very confidential relations with his 
chief, on occasion even representing his views to the King (see Sir Sidney Lee’s King 
Edward, p. 49). 

2 See Blanche Dugdale’s Arthur James Balfour, vol. i, pp. 336-337. 
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surmises do, but ‘The Nineteenth Century’ has a less discriminating 
article in the same sense, and another review, I am told, has the same. 

It is hard to believe that Chamberlain had for ever abandoned 
all thought of the Premiership. He was still the same man who 
had once remarked that the Premiership was the only political 
position worth having; but there were now very valid reasons why 
he could not press his claims and must even disavow their promotion 
by others. Had he cared to put matters to the test, he might have 
secured the support of a majority of Unionists in the House and in 
the country. But it would have been to grasp Dead Sea fruit; for 
the minority would have remained irreconcilable. Despite all his 
services to Unionism, there were still forces in the alliance, more 
influential perhaps than numerous, which deeply resented his 
ascendancy. ‘They could not forget that he was alien to their most 
cherished traditions by his social origins, his Nonconformist up- 
bringing, and his Radical past. Similar objections could have been 
and, indeed, were urged against Disraeli. But there was an essential 
difference between the two men. Disraeli, for all his racial and 
personal exoticism, identified himself with the British governing 
class and made himself the interpreter of their interests and their 
dreams. Not so Chamberlain. He might count many friends 
among the great families, but he was never their man. That very 
spring, the controversy over the Education Bill had sharply re- 
minded Conservatives how close was his connection with the forces 
of Dissent. To the end, he would remain the representative of the 
middle classes from which he had sprung. It was not for nothing 
that, in an age when every successful brewer bought an estate and 
posed as a country-gentleman, Chamberlain still preferred to make 
his home in a Birmingham suburb. 

In the House, Unionist opposition to Chamberlain came chiefly 
from the die-hards round Hicks Beach and from a group of younger 
men, Salisbury’s sons among them, who deplored what they affected 
to regard as Chamberlain’s ‘materialism’. Behind these elements 
lurked the deeper and more calculating antagonism of the powerful 
forces centred upon Hatfield, the Palace and, above all, the Treasury. 
For all their mutual respect and long collaboration, Salisbury was 
the most implacable opponent of Chamberlain’s ambitions. It was 
not merely that he wished to keep the Premiership in the hands of 
the Cecil connection. There were weightier reasons which would, 
in any case, have opposed him to Chamberlain’s succession. His 
genius was of the negative kind. He knew that concessions had some- 
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times to be made, but he regarded it as the function of the Con- 
servative party to delay and wear down each innovation, until it 
could be assimilated with the least possible change into the body 
politic. Between this philosophical Conservatism and Chamber- 
lain’s constructive Radicalism there could be compromise but not 
synthesis. Salisbury had always known this. He had, therefore, 
regarded Chamberlain as a force to be used in the service of the 
Conservative interest, but never allowed to become its master. 

The long-drawn difference between the two men, over the pro- 
jected German alliance, had deepened still further Salisbury’s 
patient subtle antagonism to Chamberlain. The old Prime Minister 
always regarded the conduct of Foreign Affairs as the first business 
of statesmanship; and, as long as his strength endured, he had 
remained his own Foreign Secretary. As such, he had been deeply 
shocked not so much by the aims of Chamberlain’s Foreign Policy — 
they were not very different from Balfour’s — as by his methods. 
We may well believe that he never forgave Chamberlain for the 
Leicester speech; and his resentment can only have increased if, 
as is likely enough, he learned of the frankness with which Chamber- 
lain criticised his policy in conversation with German diplomats. 

Splendid Isolation had been abandoned even before Salisbury 
retired; but, though Chamberlain’s ideas on Foreign Policy would 
be accepted, his methods were remembered against him. Much 
was made of his unpopularity abroad ; and there can be little doubt 
that forces were at work, in the Foreign Office and the Palace, to 
exclude him from the conduct of affairs which they regarded as their 
special preserve. 

To the number of these hostile forces must be added the Treasury. 
Its officials, at this time, enjoyed a prestige only comparable to that 
of the priesthood in an earlier age. ‘They already suspected 
Chamberlain of economic heresy and disapproved of him as the 
author of expensive measures. The power of the permanent 
officials is often over-estimated, but their influence is all-pervading ; 
and there is no doubt that, at the Treasury, they were already 
assiduous in spreading the legend that Chamberlain was ‘unsound’. 


VI 


For the future of the Government and of Unionism, everything 
now depended on the continuing co-operation between the new 
Prime Minister and his more active and famous lieutenant. And 
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yet it would have been hard to find two men with less in common. 
Disraeli once remarked with disapproval that Balfour ‘sat upon his 
spine’. By temperament he was a dilettante; and politics, though 
he gave his life to them, never wholly absorbed him. His heart, if 
he had one at all, was in philosophy, ard his detachment from the 
main business of his life sprang from a profound scepticism of the 
value of all human endeavour. This cold outlook was matched and, 
perhaps, induced by a subnormally low vitality. With his back to 
the wall, Balfour could be a skilful fighter, but no man was ever 
more reluctant to take up a challenge, still less to provoke a quarrel. 
Chamberlain once said of him: ‘Arthur hates difficulties: I love 
°em’. Balfour returned the compliment when he remarked: ‘The 
difference between Joe and me is the difference between youth and 
age: I am age’. 

There was also a sinister side to Balfour’s character. His charm 
and accessibility covered a streak of ruthlessness. When he thought 
it necessary, he could sacrifice friends with complete detachment ; 
and no one was more skilful in beguiling the suspicions of rivals or 
opponents with personal amenities. Chamberlain, for one, would 
pay dearly for mistaking Balfour’s friendliness for friendship. 

Great changes were in the air when Balfour was called to the 
summit of political life; but no one was ever less a democratic 
leader than this study dialectician. Wise in counsel, brilliant in 
debate, charming in company, he left a popular audience equally 
unkindled and unconvinced. ‘The more sophisticated might ap- 
preciate the delicate precision of his intellect; but the masses were 
chilled by his lack of passion and sensed his lack of faith. 

If he had a political faith at all, it was that ‘Delay is as important 
as progress’. But the only fundamental principle which guided 
his policies was to preserve the unity and, if possible, maintain the 
power of the Conservative party. He could never, like Chamberlain 
— or, for that matter, like Disraeli or Gladstone — bring himself to 
look on party as a mere instrument for furthering ideas. He re- 
garded himself, first and foremost, as the trustee of the Conservative 
interest. In this he was Salisbury’s legitimate heir, and, as such, 
shared the secret antagonism which we have already discerned in 
his uncle’s attitude to Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain and Balfour entered upon their partnership as the 
best of friends. Each felt the anomaly of their new relationship, and 
did his best to smooth the other’s path. But there was no natural 
affinity between them; and, if at times they seemed intimate, it 
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was from propinquity rather than inclination. Had their rdles been 
reversed they might have made a formidable team. As it was, the 
internal balance of their combination was too unsteady. A man of 
Chamberlain’s stature could only concede the forms of power to a 
brilliant junior if he could be sure of the substance. 

We have dwelt at some length on this question of the succession, 
for it is of vital importance to our story. The position of Prime 
Minister is by far the most powerful under the British constitution. 
Sheltered from the direct blasts of criticism by the doctrine of col- 
lective responsibility, the Prime Minister, nevertheless, concentrates 
in his own hands all the essential levers of power. His official con- 
nections with the Monarchy and the Church, his supervision as 
First Lord of the Treasury of the whole civil service, and his virtual 
monopoly of patronage give him a range of influence which dwarfs 
that of any other office. Still more decisive is his authority over the 
Cabinet. The doctrine of collective responsibility, reinforced by the 
sanction of the Premier’s power to dismiss, will compel the con- 
formity of all but the strongest colleagues. It can seldom be imposed 
upon the Prime Minister himself. Powerful Ministers may, upon a 
given issue and by skilful combination, force a political crisis; but 
the Prime Minister, by the mere threat of dissolution, can force a 
crisis at any time. No less important are his negative powers. As 
chairman of the Cabinet, he determines the order of business and 
the priority of the issues raised by his colleagues. His is the power to 
approve or disapprove, and almost infinite are the resources by 
which he can postpone decision. Greatest of all is his authority 
when he is at the same time the leader of the Conservative party. 
For all the laxity of its discipline, the Conservative party is authori- 
tarian in structure and tradition; and its leader enjoys the undis- 
puted control of the party machine. This was the prize which had 
eluded Chamberlain. 

The most prophetic comment on the change in the Unionist 
leadership was contained in an anonymous article in the Fort- 
nightly. It appeared under the title ‘From Amurath to Amurath’. 
The author began by describing Salisbury as ‘the last of the Barons’, 
and predicted that his analytical and negative qualities would be 
continued in Balfour. Regretting that Chamberlain had not been 
chosen as Prime Minister, he wrote : 


The country is full of a vague desire for great change, but Mr. Balfour 
is made Prime Minister precisely because it is desired by the ruling 
families that the minimum of change should be made. If that desire is to 
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prevail, it will not take long to prove that the new ministry is funda- 
mentally out of harmony with the temper of the country.! 


Balfour’s succession was, perhaps, inevitable, but it was a re- 
actionary step. It was taken to bar the way to Chamberlain. It 
would end by opening it to Lloyd George. Looking back, we can 
have little doubt that Balfour would have served even the narrow 
interest of party far better if he had followed the advice of the 
African Review and told the King that ‘Mr. Chamberlain is the 


nation’s choice’. 


VII 


The doctors had ordered Chamberlain a fortnight’s complete 
rest; but he could not keep his bed at such a time. Within a week, 
he insisted on attending Balfour’s first Cabinet.2 Then, after a 
three-day cruise on board the Admiralty yacht Enchantress, he 
resumed the Chair at the Imperial Conference.3 A week later, he 
was back in the House and introduced the Colonial Estimates with 
his usual clearness and force.+ 

Meanwhile, the new Prime Minister was confronted with the 
need and opportunity to reconstruct the Government. Chamber- 
lain by his own wish would remain at the Colonial Office. He never 
hesitated over this decision and let it be known through The Times, on 
the same day that Balfour’s succession was announced. 


Mr. Chamberlain has no thought of leaving the Colonial Office, his 
view being that the work he has undertaken for the welding together of 
the Empire is, as yet, by no means accomplished. He has put his hand to 
the plough with regard to the reconstruction of South Africa and to other 
great Colonial problems, which are now prominently before us, and he is 
quite content for the present to prosecute his task to its completion.5 


The news, though unofficial, was received with relief and delight 
by the Colonial Premiers. Barton declared that it ‘would be 
accepted throughout the Empire as of “good augury’’’, and went 
on to say, in terms verging on /ése-majesté, that 


there would have been universal mourning on the part of all the Colonies 
at the retirement of the statesman who had made the Colonial Office the 
symbol, or at any rate one of the chief symbols, of the Empire’s power.® 


1 Fortnightly, August 1902. Notes, in the possession of the present writer, show that Mr. 
Garvin was the author of this article. 

2 17 July 1902. 3 22 July 1902. 4 29 July 1902. 5 15 July 1go2. 

6 Speech at a lunch given in honour of the Colonial Premiers at Lloyd’s Registry, 
14 July 1902. 
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Chamberlain’s friends at home, however, did not all share this 
enthusiasm. One dissenting view, coming as it did from the 
influential editor of The Times, is worth quoting: 


G. E. BUCKLE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


22 Fuly 1902.—. . . Many of your friends, whose desire is that the 
Empire should have the benefit of your invaluable services for as long a 
time as possible, are wondering whether it would not be prudent for you 
to husband your strength, and take some post less exhausting than that 
which you have occupied with so much distinction for the last seven 
years. More than once in the last year or two, you have confessed to me 
that you felt very tired and could wish (but for patriotic considerations) 
that the other side could come in for a short time and give you a holiday. 
You have now an honourable opportunity of passing to an office, the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, where you would still, by the power of 
the purse, largely control Colonial policy, and might steadily supervise 
the work of your successor at the Colonial Office. Of course, there is no 
one who could completely take the place you have filled for the last seven 
years. But you have laid down lines from which no successor could 
depart ; you could secure a successor (perhaps Austen) in harmony with 
your ideas ; and the Colonies would have a guarantee, in your presence at 
the Exchequer, that continuity would be preserved. 

Of course you may have already weighed all these considerations and 
made up your mind. . . . But I do feel very strongly that it would be a 
most serious misfortune for the Empire, if you continued in your present 
post and then broke down in a year or two from overwork and had to 
seek premature retirement. 


Wise after the event, we can see that this was the right advice. 
At the Exchequer, Chamberlain might have initiated his fiscal 
revolution without even causing a Cabinet crisis. He would certainly 
have been spared the sorry imbroglio over the Budget of 1903. 
After the resignation of Hicks Beach, his appointment would have 
seemed a natural step; and Balfour could scarcely have hoped — 
and might not even have wished — to resist it. Some, no doubt, 
would have thought it daring, but this in itself might have been an 
asset, serving to revive the waning reputation of the Unionist regime. 
But there is nothing to show that Chamberlain ever seriously con- 
sidered Buckle’s proposal. He still did not see that the fiscal question 
would soon become the central issue of his life. Besides, he had 
other plans. 

Meanwhile, the post of Chancellor had to be filled; and it was 
of the utmost importance to Chamberlain, already groping towards 
fiscal innovations, that it should be filled by a friend. The names 
of Lord George Hamilton and of Brodrick were at first widely 
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canvassed. Hanbury was also mentioned, though the very suggestion 
led the Treasury to threaten resignation in a body.! Later specula- 
tion centred chiefly on Austen Chamberlain and C. T. Ritchie. 
In an evil hour for Chamberlain, as for Balfour, the lot fell upon 
Ritchie. 

Ritchie was of Dundee and the jute trade. He had entered 
Parliament in 1874.— two years before Chamberlain — and had 
been in turn Secretary at the Admiralty, President of the Local 
Government Board, President of the Board of Trade, and Home 
Secretary. He had first attracted attention in 1881, when, as a 
Fair Trader, he had moved a resolution condemning Free Imports 
in a world which refused Free Trade. By a strange irony, it had 
fallen to Chamberlain, then Gladstone’s President of the Board of 
Trade, to oppose the resolution in the name of economic orthodoxy. 

Ritchie looked a big strong man, but with a sallow face and black 
beady eyes. He was given to ‘heavy and affected pleasantry’,? 
and made himself unpopular by ‘his habit of forcing his claims for 
preferment whenever he thought there was any chance of their 
being overlooked’.3 His lack of savoir-faire sometimes led him into 
ridiculous situations; and once, when the Queen received him 
standing, he was said to have offered her a chair. Lord George 
Hamilton described him as ‘a middle class merchant of curt and 
ungracious manner’;4* and Balfour’s secretary, Sandars, wrote 
of him: ‘Ritchie had the anima naturaliter vulgaris. . . . His abilities 
were of the second class, but he was a hard-working minister of 
pedestrian methods.’5 Yet history may be kinder to Ritchie’s 
memory than his contemporaries have been. Events would show 
that, however disagreeable, he was energetic, determined and 
shrewd. 

Ritchie’s appointment as Chancellor attracted little attention. 
The country was bored with the familiar figures of the Unionist 
regime ; and the critics were unanimous in urging Balfour to revive 
its fading popularity by a transfusion of younger blood. Chamber- 
lain shared this opinion, but when he and Balfour came to discuss 
possible changes it was only to discover the truth of Napoleon’s 


t Moberly Bell to L. S. Amery, 18 July 1902: ‘The Treasury, I believe, threaten 
resignation in a body if Hanbury is made Chancellor of the Exchequer’. 

2 Unpublished Papers of J. Sandars. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. In his published Memoirs Lord George passed a kinder judgment (see Parlia- 
mentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 329). 

5 Unpublished Papers of J. Sandars. 
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dictum — ‘Les hommes sont rares’. ‘The following extract from one 
of Balfour’s letters illustrates their difficulties and the characteristic 
difference in their approach: 


BALFOUR TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Confidential—10 Downing Street, 25 July 1902.—I have been thinking 
over our conversation of yesterday, and perhaps you will not mind read- 
ing the following observations upon it. 

You laid great and proper stress upon the desirability of making the 
changes bulk as largely as possible in the public eye. I think the con- 
siderations you brought forward have great weight. But there is another 
way of approaching the subject, which I should like you to think over. 

The first question I ask myself is: What men are there who, if intro- 
duced into the Cabinet, would add to its distinction and efficiency ? 
There really are only two — Austen and George Wyndham, both of them 
in their respective ways quite first-rate—, both of them speakers on 
whom you and I shall largely have to rely, — now that Beach has gone —, 
in general debate. Butisthereathird? I think not. So that, ifwe added 
anybody else to our numbers, it would probably be a source, in the long 
run, of weakness rather than of strength, and would involve us in the 
same problems over which we are now puzzling. 

Surely we should know better where we were as regards new Candi- 
dates for Cabinet office, if we waited till George Curzon came back, —a 
period which would afford a natural termination to George Hamilton’s 
work at the India Office. New geniuses may show themselves among our 
unofficial independent members, and we shall be able to see how the new 
members to our Bench approve themselves in office. I enclose the last 
scheme which has occurred to me, and which involves a full clearance 
except for George Hamilton. 

The Duke, I understand, is quite ready to leave the Education Office 
now. 


Austen and George Wyndham were duly admitted to the Cabinet. 
Austen became Postmaster-General, a negative appointment. He 
was still too junior to carry much weight in Cabinet on his own, 
and his office was not one from which he could bring his father much 
support. Wyndham was Balfour’s protégé, sharing some of his 
brilliance but with more zest for living and a less calculating mind. 
He retained the Chief Secretaryship, but, despite promising begin- 
nings, his patron would rue the appointment. 

The promotion of these two young men was justified by their 
ability ; but it savoured of nepotism and was not enough to raise the 
stock of the administration. Yet, for the rest, reconstruction was 
conspicuous by its absence. Lord James was discarded ; an injury 
for which he would in time exact full repayment. Lord London- 
derry became President of the Board of Education, a Caligulan 
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appointment only palliated by the ability and scholarly distinction 
of his Parliamentary Secretary, Sir William Anson. Lord Cadogan 
retired from the Irish Viceroyalty, but his successor, Lord Dudley, 
was not even in the Cabinet. 

The changes in the lower ranks were equally uninspiring, though 
one deserves attention. Bonar Law was made Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Board of Trade; the reward for his defence of the 
Corn Duty during the Budget debates. No place, however, was 
found for any of the Tory ‘frondeurs’, among whom young Winston 
Churchill was already prominent. A note of Mr. Garvin’s suggests 
that Chamberlain mentioned Churchill’s claims on this occasion, 
but that the Whips thought it would be good for the unpopular 
young man to wait. 

The reconstruction of the Government was received with uni- 
versal disappointment or indifference. The Spectator? described 
the changes as ‘a half-hearted and perfunctory patching in lieu of a 
real remaking’. The Fortnightly condemned them as ‘commonplace, 
pointless and inept’.3 

One pathetic consequence of the reshuffle of the junior posts was 
the dismissal of Chamberlain’s old friend, Jesse Collings. The 
honest fellow was reluctant to be turned out to grass, and wrote in 
sorrow to his chief. 


JESSE COLLINGS TO CHAMBERLAIN 


13 August 1902.—Balfour’s letter came upon me so suddenly and un- 
expectedly that, when I saw you with it, I was quite unable for the 
moment to realize what it meant to me. 

My principal feeling at the time was a hope that matters could be 
allowed to remain as they were for a short time, perhaps till Xmas — so 
that there might be a resignation instead of a dismissal. If I had known 
Balfour’s intention a little earlier, I think this view might have been 
urged with some reason. From our conversation, however, I got the 
impression that the question had already been finally settled ; that it was 
then too late and that Balfour’s letter was only a formality. I am sorry 
for it, but it can’t be helped, and the question is what is best to be done 
to meet the new conditions. 

I have been looking into my affairs and find that my financial position 
makes it most difficult if not impossible for me to remain in Parliament. 

Knowing as I well do the extraordinary amount of work, worry and 
anxiety you have had during the past two or three years, which, together 
with the extra strain and holdback inseparable from your accident, form 
a weight that few other men could bear (supposing that you are satis- 
factorily bearing it about which I am not sure), I am reluctant to trouble 


t 22 April 1go2. 2 16 August 1902. 3 Fortnightly, August 1902. 
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you with my concerns, but as the head of the party, I must not contem- 
plate any step without your knowledge and advice. 

I shall be willing to do what you think best, but I feel very stranded 
now. However we must go ‘where the road leads’ and fortunately 
‘every hour has its end’. 


This parting with his Sancho must have been a poignant moment 
for Chamberlain. It was without political significance, but it was 
a painful reminder of the extent of his political isolation. There 
was no one to take even Collings’ place. 

The failure to find ‘new men’ is remarkable in so consummate 
a politician as Chamberlain. ‘The truth is that, in the years of the 
Unionist alliance, he had neglected to provide himself with staunch 
allies or loyal henchmen. It would prove a fatal oversight. His 
personal prestige was at its height but, except for his son, he could 
not count on a single whole-hearted adherent in the Government. 
Friends he had enough in the ordinary sense, but there was not 
one of them who would rank the attachment above the ties of office 
or of loyalty to the Prime Minister. 

Looking back, we can see that, for all the spectacular triumphs 
of this year, the old foundations of Chamberlain’s political power 
were crumbling away. In 1886, he had held the balance in the 
fight against Home Rule. In 1895, he had been the unquestioned 
leader of the Liberal Unionists in the constituencies. In 1900, he 
had been ‘the organiser of victory’ at the Khaki Election, as well 
as in South Africa. These things had made him indispensable to 
his colleagues. But now the war was over and Liberal Unionism 
was moribund. The Whigs had merged insensibly with the Tories. 
The more Radical sort had died out or, with the Education Bull, 
would drift back to the Gladstonian fold. ‘Thus at the zenith of his 
fame Chamberlain stood alone. A strong tide had borne him thus 
far, and presently another, still mightier, would carry him out into 
uncharted seas. Meanwhile, though the world might think him 
the master of the Government, he was more nearly its prisoner. 


Vill 


On g August, the same day that the changes in the Government 
were announced, the King was crowned at last. Chamberlain took 
his place in the Abbey ‘in his uniform as a Brother of Trinity House, 
looking significantly upon the scene — the man who had done 
more than all men living to build up the sense of Imperial Unity 
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upon which the whole feeling of King Edward’s coronation is 
based’.! 

He was by now regarded as fully recovered from his accident, 
but there can be little doubt that the shock of it, coming as it did 
at the end of a period of prolonged overwork, was much more 
serious than had at first been thought. He carried the scar on his 
forehead to the grave, and it showed red when he was tired. Other- 
wise no permanent ill effects were apparent. Nevertheless, the 
question has often been asked: did he come back to work too 
early? Certainly it was at this time that the press first noticed his 
age; and Monkbretton would recall, at a distance of some twenty 
years, that he was ‘never so quick or elastic again’, and would 
speak of ‘the bent knee and flat tread of old age’. 

The accident may have had another and more sinister conse- 
quence. The period of Chamberlain’s weakness coincided both 
with the reconstruction of the Ministry and with the critical debates 
on Preference at the Colonial Conference. There is nothing to show 
that this weakness influenced his attitude in these decisive trans- 
actions. But, on one point, a doubt seems to have lingered in his 
mind. Had he been in his normal health, he might have opened 
himself more fully to Balfour, not on any particular issue but on his 
whole conception of the political future. It was a decisive moment 
and more complete possession of each other’s minds might have 
welded their association into a firm alliance. At the least, it might 
have helped to avoid later misunderstanding.3 


IX 


Chamberlain had lost the great prize of the Premiership with all 
its opportunities for constructive action. But he was still the most 
famous figure in British politics. His physical and mental powers 
were unimpaired, and he might reasonably look forward to another 
decade of active life. How, then, did he conceive his part in the 
political future? For once, we can answer with some certainty. 
His papers show that he was already revolving a new design to 
further his dominant ideal of a United Empire. Only one phase of 
it would be fulfilled, but it remains the most daring, the most 
original, and the most mature of all his political conceptions. 


1 Daily Telegraph, 11 August 1902. 
2 Note of a conversation between Lord Monkbretton and Mr. Garvin (undated). 
3 Mrs. Chamberlain’s recollections. 
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Imperial sentiment was at its height. Nevertheless, the long- 
awaited Colonial Conference had done little to bring the vision of a 
United Empire nearer to reality. The Colonies still declined to 
contribute to the cost of Imperial Defence. The United Kingdom 
was equally unwilling to sacrifice its long-standing fiscal policies on 
the altar of Imperial Trade. Chamberlain, for his part, was already 
convinced that both sides would have to make concessions on these 
counts. He had said as much more than once; but as yet his 
arguments had proved unavailing. Advocacy, however, is only a 
part of the statesman’s business. Far more important is the chem- 
istry by which opposing elements can be combined. Chamberlain’s 
plan was essentially chemical in its conception. He would raise the 
temperature of Imperialism to a point where the prejudices and 
objections which still separated the Colonies from the Mother 
Country would be dissolved like impurities in a crucible. 

The means which he chose to this end involved a sensational 
departure from established precedent. He would visit each of the 
self-governing Colonies in turn. This was not altogether a new 
plan. It had been in his mind when he first went to the Colonial 
Office in 1895.' But, then, it would have been premature. In 
those days, he was still unknown to the Colonies, and had not yet 
established his later ascendancy over the Unionist Cabinet and 
parties. Now, he would go out as the most powerful member of the 
Imperial Government and with seven years’ experience of Colonial 
administration. 

In these circumstances each visit must go far to create the atmo- 
sphere in which opposing interests might be reconciled. It would 
enable him, by more direct contact with the Colonial leaders, to 
diffuse his outlook among them and influence their counsels. It 
would also give him the opportunity, in his public speeches, to 
rouse the Colonial peoples to a new understanding of the privileges 
and responsibilities of Empire. Nor was this all. He would return 
from each visit to plead Imperial policies at home, with a new and 
almost irresistible authority. In the Colonies, he would speak for 
England. In England, he would speak for the Empire. It was a 
grand design and would have raised him above party, above country 
even, to an Imperial position from which he might have carried his 
Imperial policies against all opponents. 


1 ‘It is an open secret that when Joseph Chamberlain became Colonial Secretary in 
1895, he cherished the idea of initiating a new departure in Downing Street by taking 
long Colonial tours to see for himself’ (National Review, December 1902). 
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Xx 


Chamberlain broached his design to Balfour, when the latter 
became Prime Minister. It was virtually the condition of his remain- 
ing in the Cabinet; and Balfour whole-heartedly approved. Next, 
Chamberlain sounded the Colonial Premiers at the Conference, 
and was encouraged by their replies. 

We have already discussed, in another context, the particular 
considerations which led Chamberlain to choose South Africa as 
the object of his first visit. We have also considered in some detail 
the visit itself and its place in the development of British policy in 
South Africa. Here our purpose is only to explain the more general, 
political motives which led to the first of Chamberlain’s projected 
Empire tours. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO MILNER 


Colonial Office.—Private and Personal.—4 September 1902.—I am seriously 
contemplating an early visit to South Africa and I want your frank 
opinion on the subject, I am led to this intention by several reasons. In 
the first place I want a holiday, or, if that is impossible, at least a change 
of thought and some relief from the constant pressure almost hour by hour 
to which I have been subject during the last seven years. I am thankful 
to say I am very well, and, if I were alone concerned, I should probably 
go on — at all events until I broke down; but my wife is anxious and 
has made me promise to endeavour to get some relaxation. Her anxiety 
has naturally been increased by my late accident which was a very serious 
one. I do not feel any ill effects now, but I lost an immense amount of 
blood and for some time afterwards I found that I must limit my work. 

So much for the personal side. But I am also actuated by political 
motives of great importance. I think that the time has come, when, if a 
further marked advance is to be made in the relations between the Mother country 
and the Colonies, I must take some new steps of a rather sensational kind, and, 
accordingly, when Balfour became Prime Minister I told him that I had it in my 
mind to make a visit to all the self-governing Colonies.1 I do not propose to do 
this in a single year but to take them in turn in successive years if circum- 
stances and my health would permit. 

I have been most warmly invited by the representatives of Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada, who assure me that the novelty of a visit from 
an acting Secretary of State would touch the sentiment of the Colonists 
and would strengthen the hands of their representatives in drawing more 
tightly the bonds which already unite us. 

I should have, in this case, to forgo attendance in Parliament for at any 
rate a certain portion of each Session, but I think this could be accom- 
plished, if not without inconvenience, at all events without serious danger. 
In carrying out this intention I propose to begin with South Africa... . 


1 My italics. — J. A. 
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Chamberlain’s plan was enthusiastically received by Milner, as 
we saw. It was discussed and approved by the Cabinet on 21 
October. 


BALFOUR TO THE KING 


10 Downing Street — 21 October 1902.—Mr. Balfour, with his humble 
duty to Your Majesty, begs respectfully to say that at Cabinet today 
three questions were discussed all of first rate importance. . . 

The second subject discussed was one on which Mr. Chamberlain 
desires to address himself directly to Your Majesty, as it concerns his 
special relations with the Colonies. Mr. Balfour will, therefore, say no 
more than that he entirely approves Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. . . . 


The public announcement issued a few days later was followed 
by invitations to Chamberlain to extend his journey to Australia 
and Canada. 


LORD TENNYSON (ACTING GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
AUSTRALIA) TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Telegram 


30 October 1902.—Prime Minister in speaking of your intended visit 
to South Africa expressed the opinion that, if you could possibly extend 
it to Australia, the results would be of the highest benefit to that country. 

You would receive hearty welcome from all parties and classes, and 
the good understanding, which is the root of the unity of the Empire, 
would be greatly promoted. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER TO CHAMBERLAIN 


17 November 1902.—A rumour has spread in this country that, after 
your visit to South Africa, you would likely extend your trip to Aus- 
tralia. I am voicing the whole public opinion of this country in asking 
you, if such is your intention, that you will also visit Canada, where 
you would be sure to meet a very cordial welcome. .. . 


These, for the time being, had to be declined. But Balfour, in 
a speech at the Guildhall, made it clear that he regarded the South 
African tour as only the first of the series : 


Let us lay it down that this visit of the greatest of Colonial Ministers 
to our Colonies is only to be the first of a long succession of such visits.! 


1 Guildhall, 9g November 1902. A very different view was privately expressed by 
Hicks Beach. ‘I am glad that Joe is going to South Africa. I hope he will keep his 
optimism under control, and will not make this a precedent for visiting Canada and 
Australia, with which he has nothing to do. A Colonial Secretary has no right to leave 
England for visits of that kind — even if it didn’t place him, in the eyes of foreigners and 
Colonials, in something of a Royal position as compared with his colleagues, as repre- 
senting this country by himself.’ (Lady Victoria Hicks Beach, Life of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, p. 182.) 
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Background to the Education Bill — Education and the Cabinet — Devonshire 
Differs from Chamberlain— Morant at Highbury — ‘Local Option’ — 
Salisbury Against the Bill — Attitude of the Conservative Party — Chamber- 
lain’s Opposition Withdrawn — The Letter to Dr. Glover — Balfour Goes Back 
on ‘Local Option’ — Nonconformist Agitation — The North Leeds By-election 
— Chamberlain’s Despairing Mood — His Efforts for Compromise — The Bir- 
mingham Bishopric— The Birmingham Revolt— The Revolt Quelled — 
Chamberlain Defends the Closure on the Third Reading — Passage and Conse- 
quences of the Bill. 


I 


WE noted in an earlier chapter that, among the causes of Chamber- 
lain’s abandonment of Old Age Pensions, was the existence of a 
rival measure of Social Reform. ‘This was an Education Bill 
sponsored by Balfour himself and enthusiastically supported by a 
majority of the Tory party. The merits of the educational con- 
troversy are now of little interest, but its political implications were 
momentous; not least for Chamberlain. It would foster the re- 
union of the Liberal party and would estrange a powerful section 
of the Unionist following in the constituencies. We must, therefore, 
devote some little space to the issues involved; and if at times the 
subject-matter may seem dry, the patient reader will none the less 
be rewarded by some curious sidelights on the contemporary 
conduct of our affairs. 

The Education Bill was, at bottom, only another manifestation 
of the revolution then in progress in British political thought. As 
such it was in line with the abandonment of diplomatic isolation 
and with the onslaught already preparing against Free Trade. 

For some years, the belief had been spreading that the confusion 
of our educational system was in part responsible for the decline of 
our commercial supremacy, and the apparent exhaustion of the 
national genius for invention. As a result, there had grown up a 
movement for educational reform which found its inspiration in the 
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more logical and centralised educational systems of Germany, 
France and Switzerland. Two of its exponents will detain us; for, 
though they worked separately, they worked to the same end. 

Sidney Webb, then at the height of his period of Bismarckian 
state socialism, was Chairman of the London County Council, and, 
through his friend Graham Wallas, controlled the London School 
Board. He was also a leading member of the Fabian Society and a 
tireless author of articles on every aspect of social reform. Robert 
Morant was that dangerous combination, a man of high ideals with 
a remarkable aptitude for intrigue. After a varied career in Siam, 
he had joined the Department of Education, where he had become 
a passionate advocate of educational reform. Like Sidney Webb, 
he wished to see the existing patchwork of educational authorities 
replaced by a system which would bring elementary, secondary and 
higher education under the control of a single local authority, 
responsible in its turn to a single government department. 

Webb and Morant both succeeded in capturing the confidence 
of Sir John Gorst, the Vice-President of the Council and, under the 
nominal supervision of the Duke of Devonshire, the Minister 
responsible for the Education Department. Webb plied him with 
private memoranda and prodded him with published articles. 
Morant became his secretary and his chief adviser, thanks to Gorst’s 
dislike of Kekewich, the Permanent Under Secretary. Such were 
the two men who were to guide the educational policy of the 
Unionist administration. 

We have already observed how the Cockerton Judgment had 
challenged the status of a great part of the secondary education of 
the country. The Act of 1901 had only been a stopgap. The 
Government had still to decide what authority was to be made 
responsible for secondary education. ‘T'wo solutions were possible. 
The School Boards might be empowered to administer secondary 
as well as primary education. Alternatively the School Boards 
might be abolished, and the local control of all education, primary 
as well as secondary, entrusted to the County Councils. 

The School Boards were strongholds of Radicalism and Non- 
conformity, and, as such, traditionally hostile to the Established 
Church. It was, therefore, out of the question for a Conservative 
Government to adopt the first alternative. Nor, indeed, would such 
a solution have been logical; for, now that the County Councils 
were elected on a democratic franchise — as they had not been at 
the time of Forster’s Education Act —, there was little justification 
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for the direct election of an entirely separate local body to administer 
education. Gorst and Morant, therefore, decided for the second 
alternative: to abolish the School Boards and bring all education 
under the control of the County Councils. The problem was how 
to secure the necessary political support to overcome the resistance 
which the School Boards must inevitably offer to their intended 
abolition. On this subject Morant wrote: 

The only way to get up steam for passing any Education Bill at all, in 
the teeth of School Board opposition, will be to include in it some scheme 
for aiding denominational schools.! 

This Machiavellian advice was to plunge the nation into fierce 
religious controversy. For the reformers, the denominational 
aspect was but a side-show. For the public at large and for many 
of the political leaders, it would be the main issue. 

The situation was ripe for a denominational conflict. By an 
interesting but not unnatural process, the growing popular indiffer- 
ence to religion had strengthened the hands of the extremists in 
Church and Chapel. Within the Establishment, the High Church 
was in the ascendant. Among the Nonconformists, the dominant 
influence lay with the highly organised Federation of Free Churches. 
Between these two opposing elements the future of the educational 
system had for some time been a cause of contention. 

The Education Act of 1870 had been a great victory for the 
Nonconformists. By the Cowper-Temple Clause, it had virtually 
endowed the Free Churches by instituting in the Board Schools 
precisely that Bible-reading and simple form of prayer which was 
the essence of Nonconformist teaching. ‘The advantage thus derived 
by Nonconformity became ever more apparent, as the mounting 
costs of education and the impoverishment of the Established 
Church threatened the continued existence of many of the Voluntary 
Schools. The Nonconformists might even hope that the Voluntary 
Schools would presently die a natural death and that the whole 
school-population of the country would then be brought up 
on the Cowper-Temple teaching, scarcely distinguishable from 
Nonconformity itself. 

But the danger to its schools aroused the militant spirit of the 
Establishment. ‘The Bishops pleaded with the Government for 
help and mobilised the Anglican sentiments of the Tory party. 
They enjoyed the sympathy of Balfour and other members of the 
Cabinet. In the House, their cause was championed by Lord Hugh 

1 Bernard M. Allen, Sir Robert Morant, p. 153. 
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Cecil and his group of friends who, as we saw, affected to deplore 
the influence of Chamberlain’s ‘materialism’. 

It was on this Anglican element that Morant and Webb counted. 
The bait, which they set for it, was rate aid for the Voluntary 
Schools. Having reached this decision, Morant came to the con- 
clusion that Balfour would be the most suitable political instrument 
for carrying his reforms into law. At a lunch, specially arranged 
by Bishop Talbot, Morant won Balfour completely for his views. 
Balfour decided to take personal charge of the Bill and shortly 
afterwards invited Morant to prepare a draft. 


II 


The Cabinet met to determine its Education policy on 5 Nov- 
ember 1901; a meeting which revealed deep differences of opinion.! 
Balfour urged that, in view of the strong Anglican concern over the 
future of the Voluntary Schools, legislation should not be limited 
to secondary education. Chamberlain, however, vigorously opposed 
his suggestion that the Voluntary Schools should receive aid from 
the rates. His reasons were political and are cogently expressed in a 
letter written only two days later to Selborne, who had taken the 
opposite view. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO SELBORNE 


Colonial Office, 7 November 1901.—. . . The question of Education is 
a very delicate one in the case of the Radical Unionists. If you were to 
promote a Bill giving Rate aid to denominational schools, I think you 
would lose Birmingham and the Birmingham influence, whatever that 
may be worth, to the Unionist Party. 

You are perfectly consistent in your views, but you may on that very 
account be unaware of the strong feeling of the other section of the Party 
with whom I am constantly brought into contact. . 


At this stage, the majority of the Cabinet sided with Chamberlain, 
variously moved by the desire to maintain the coalition or to avoid 
adding to the rates. A Cabinet Committee was, therefore, ap- 
pointed, with instructions to prepare a Bill which would unify both 
primary and secondary education but excluding any proposal of 
rate aid for the Voluntary Schools. 

But when the Cabinet Committee met to draw up the Bill, they 
found it impossible, on both technical and political grounds, to 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, p. 13. 
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exclude the Voluntary Schools altogether from rate aid. Techni- 
cally, the situation would be inconsistent, since the local authorities 
could hardly claim control over Voluntary Schools for which they 
accepted no responsibility. The political objections to such a 
measure were succinctly summarised by Balfour: 


The Radicals would oppose it, because its effect would be to abolish 
School Boards and to repeal the Cowper-Temple clause. The friends of 
the Denominational Schools would oppose it, since it would wreck their 
last hopes of saving these schools from ruin. The teachers would be 
hostile, as they desire a Bill which would place increased means at the 
disposal of school managers.! 


The deliberations of the Cabinet Committee were attended by 
a fateful political consequence. Devonshire sided with Balfour 
against Chamberlain. 


DEVONSHIRE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


3 December 1901.—. . . Whatever may be the difficulties or objections 
to Rate aid for the Voluntary schools, I am more and more convinced 
that we cannot pass a Bill without it... . 


Thus, on an issue which touched Liberal Unionist voters to the 
quick, the Whig leader prepared to abandon his party’s ancient 
alliance with the Nonconformists. It was not yet an open rift, but 
it prepared the way for the final separation eighteen months later. 
That would be the final result. At this stage, however, the Duke 
conceived of himself not as Chamberlain’s opponent, but as a 
mediator between Chamberlain and Balfour. In a long conversa- 
tion, he sought to reconcile their conflicting interests. Chamberlain 
made it clear that his objections were not to the principle of rate aid 
itself. He had accepted the dual system in 1891, and knew that 
there could be no return to his own plans for purely secular educa- 
tion. But he was convinced that the Radical Unionists in the 
constituencies could not be persuaded to accept rate aid for the 
Voluntary Schools. He held therefore that, on political grounds, 
the Liberal Unionist party could not afford to concede the point.? 

The Duke was profoundly impressed by the nature and force of 
these arguments. He communicated his impressions to Balfour, 
who dispatched the persuasive Morant to Birmingham to discuss 
the details of the Bill with Chamberlain. According to Morant’s 

1 Balfour’s Cabinet memorandum, 12 December 1902. 


2 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy : 11 December, where he quotes from a conversation with 
Balfour, who had just received an account from the Duke of his talk with Chamberlain. 
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notes,! written for Balfour’s benefit, their discussion was vigorous 
and prolonged. Chamberlain left no account of it, but Morant 
would look back upon it as one of the most interesting encounters 
of his life. He would also claim it, with less justice, as his greatest 
dialectical triumph. 

Chamberlain recognised that some provision would have to be 
made for the Voluntary Schools. His objection to rate aid was that 
the increase in the education rate would be a continual reminder 
to the Nonconformist ratepayer that he was being taxed to subsidise 
the Church Schools. The same objection would not attach to 
grants from the Exchequer, since the purposes for which national 
taxation was levied were not specified at the time of their collection. 
Chamberlain, therefore, confronted Morant with a counter-proposal. 

CHAMBERLAIN: ‘Why not do as was done in 1870, and promise addi- 
tional grants to Voluntary Schools out of State funds, thus avoiding 
recourse to the rates ?’ 

MorantT: ‘Because your War has made further recourse to State 
grants impossible.’ 2 


It was a shrewd thrust, and Chamberlain made no attempt to 
parry it. Like most of his colleagues, he was so much under the 
influence of Hicks Beach’s insistence on retrenchment that he 
abandoned the one solution which might have made the Bill 
acceptable to the Radical Unionists. It is not the least irony of the 
Education battle that Balfour would several times have to propose 
recourse to Exchequer funds before his Bill became law. 

Morant’s rejection of Chamberlain’s counter-proposal left the 
two men as much opposed as ever. ‘Their discussion seemed likely 
to end in deadlock. At this point, however, Morant mentioned a 
proposal which Devonshire had put to the Cabinet Committee, as 
a means of meeting Chamberlain’s objections. This was: 

That no local authority should take the place of the School Board, or 


give aid to the Voluntary schools from the rates, unless it passed a specific 
resolution that it desired to do so.3 


If such a clause were inserted into the Bill, the local authority 
would then have the ‘option’ — as the jargon of controversy had 


1 Bernard M. Allen, Sir Robert Morant, pp. 166-169. The meeting took place on 12 
December 1901. 

2 Quoted from Sir Robert Morant, by Bernard M. Allen, p. 168. Peter Fraser in his 
Joseph Chamberlain points out that in his notes Morant described himself as saying: ‘Can 
you safely say that your course stops us from doing what you think ought otherwise to be 
done for education ?’ p. 32. 

3 Ibid. p. 165. 
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it — whether or not to subsidise the Voluntary Schools. It followed 
from this that, where the local authority was controlled by a Non- 
conformist majority, the existing situation might remain unchanged. 
Here was a basis for compromise upon which Chamberlain would 
later try to build. For the time being, however, he remained 
obdurate. 

Mr. Bernard Allen is mistaken in believing that Morant secured 
Chamberlain’s acquiescence to Balfour’s proposals.' The events 
of the next few days show clearly that the Colonial Secretary did 
not yet regard the concession of rate aid to the Voluntary Schools 
as inevitable. He still hoped that it might be possible to limit the 
proposed legislation to secondary education and to preserve the 
status quo in elementary education until the state of our finances 
should allow the Exchequer to make direct grants to the Voluntary 
Schools. 

In his continued opposition to the Bill, Chamberlain had power- 
ful allies; among them the Prime Minister, Hicks Beach and Lord 
George Hamilton. Salisbury was a staunch friend of the Voluntary 
Schools, but he was strongly opposed to their receiving rate aid on 
the ground that it would destroy the voluntary principle itself: 


The moment that any school has the right to receive rate aid by asking 
for it, from that moment the subscriptions to that school will absolutely 
cease. The only motive that keeps the stream of school subscriptions 
running is the belief that, if they are not paid, the school will perish. . . .? 


He recommended using ‘the rates as an exception, having recourse 
to them only in the cases where the schools must fall if not aided and 
entirely within the discretion of the local authority... . If, by 
this means, the Voluntary Schools could be preserved, then 


Other questions would lose their practical importance. . . . We could 
go on for many years without settling the demand for united educational 
authorities, without abolishing School Boards, and even without remedy- 
ing the injustice of the Cowper-Temple clause.3 


For once in his life Chamberlain must have given thanks for 
Salisbury’s philosophic Conservatism. 

In putting his views before the Cabinet, Salisbury was careful 
to judge the education proposal on its own merits. But it is prob- 
able that more deep-seated considerations underlay his opposition 


1 Sir Robert Morant by Bernard M. Allen, p. 169. 
2 Memorandum by Lord Salisbury circulated to the Cabinet, 17 December 1901. 
3 Ibid. 
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to it. He belonged to a generation accustomed to think of politics 
in denominational terms. He was a Conservative, but he was also 
a Churchman; and it must have seemed to him one of the greatest 
merits of the Unionist alliance that it had divided the political 
allegiance of the Nonconformists. ‘The value of this division to the 
Anglican interest had been proved by the Education Act of 1891, 
when Chamberlain had accepted as permanent the dualism of the 
educational system. The Act might have been a concession on 
the part of Conservatism. It had certainly been a victory for the 
Establishment. Now, however, the strangely assorted partnership 
of educational reformers and militant Churchmen threatened to 
alienate Chamberlain’s followers and reunite Nonconformity under 
the Liberal banner. The old Prime Minister might well fear that 
his life’s work was in danger. 

The meeting of 13 December found the Cabinet still deeply 
divided. It was decided — by a majority of 10 to 8, according to 
one account ! — to confine the main Bill to secondary education. 
In this Salisbury and Chamberlain were said to have been sup- 
ported, among others, by Hicks Beach, Lord George Hamilton, 
Ritchie, James and Selborne. Balfour and the Duke were the chief 
protagonists of the broader measure, and carried with them Han- 
bury, Long, Gerald Balfour, Londonderry and Lansdowne. In 
the Cabinet, as in the House, the conflict was to some extent one 
between generations. 

Chamberlain’s objections had been sustained. But one of Balfour’s 
intimates would note in his diary next day: ‘A crisis in the Cabinet 
may have been averted but a crisis in the party is rendered immi- 
nent’. Balfour remained staunch for the more comprehensive 
measure, despite his uncle’s opposition ; and it was soon clear that 
neither the Educationalist nor the Anglican interest would agree to 
a Bill confined to secondary education. 

Chamberlain’s situation was unenviable. If the broader Bill 
were introduced, the bulk of his Radical Unionist following would 
be alienated. Ifit were not introduced, the Government would be 
faced by a revolt of the Conservative party with which the Leader 
of the House and a number of Ministers would be in sympathy. 
As the leader of a minority party in the coalition, Chamberlain 
could not hope to maintain his veto on rate aid indefinitely. In the 
end he would have to yield or resign. Resignation was out of the 
question. For one thing, his concern in the matter was purely 

1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 14. December 1902. 2 Ibid. 
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tactical; he cared nothing for the issues at stake. For another, he 
could not honourably withdraw before the end of the war in South 
Africa. Besides, resignation over the Education Bill would have 
been political suicide. None of the Tories and only a handful of 
the Liberal Unionists would have followed him. ‘The time for re- 
union with the Liberals was long past. In the circumstances, his 
most hopeful course was to accept the main principles of Balfour’s 
Bill and insist on such modifications as might gild the pill for the 
Radical Unionists. Accordingly, he took advantage of his victory 
at the Cabinet of 13 December to resume negotiations with the 
Duke. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DEVONSHIRE 


Highbury, 14, December 1901.—. . . I ought to say, in the first place, 
that I am convinced that the right policy for the Government was to say 
from the outset, in plain and unmistakable language, that they did not 
intend to deal with Primary Education in the next Session. Unfortu- 
nately, the idea has been allowed to gain consistence that we contemplate 
a large and comprehensive measure and it is possible that our own friends 
are now so possessed with this notion that they will refuse to consider 
any Bill which is limited to Secondary Education only. 

If this is your opinion and if you think that we must have a Bill dealing 
with Primary Education, then I suggest the following as the lines on 
which it might be drawn. 

1. Abolish School Boards. 

2. Set up a Municipal authority for Education on the lines of your 
draft. 

3. Give powers to this Authority (or rather to the authority which 
elects it) to make such grants to such schools for such times and under 
such conditions, as may be agreed upon between the new Authority and 
the Managers of any Voluntary School in its district. 


5. If it is necessary to carry out this scheme to abolish the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, let it go — although I would rather not raise this thorny 
subject if it could be avoided. 


The tone of the letter is firm, but the concessions offered were 
considerable. By points (1) and (2) Chamberlain agreed to the 
establishment of a unitary system of education, while by point (5) 
he accepted the abolition of the Gowper-Temple Clause which had 
virtually endowed Nonconformity. The only counter-concession 
which he asked for was contained in point (3). This would confer 
upon the new educational authority the free choice, or ‘option’, 
as to whether or not to give rate aid to the Voluntary Schools and 
on what conditions. This ‘Local Option’ clause was essential to 
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Chamberlain. It might enable him to draw the sting of Non- 
conformist criticism. 

The letter had its desired effect. For some time yet, various 
alternative proposals were canvassed; but, during the Christmas 
recess, we find Balfour and Chamberlain joining hands to repel an 
attack by Hicks Beach on the principle of ‘Local Option’. 


BALFOUR AND CHAMBERLAIN 


1 January 1902.—Balfour to Ff. C.—. .. Beach ... also sent a sug- 
gestion in connection with the Education Bill having for its object to 
compel Voluntary Schools, in any arrangement that may be come to 
with the local authority, to pay a certain proportion of the annual charge. 
I have replied to him that, whatever may be said for this as a practical 
proposal, it violates the theory of our Bill, which is, that the local author- 
ity is to be trusted. If we abandon this principle in a direction hostile to 
Voluntary Schools by inserting one qualification, we shall certainly be 
required by our own friends to insert other qualifications in order to give 
protection to Voluntary Schools against partisan County Councils. How- 
soever the Bill may emerge from Committee, I am disposed to think that 
it should be introduced at all events in its simple and logical form. 


3 January 1902.—F. C. to Balfour.—I entirely agree with what you say 
in regard to the Education Bill. It will be much easier to fight, if it is 
based on some principle which we can hold up as against amendments 
from either side. 


With the New Year, Conservative pressure on the Cabinet was 
increased ; and the Whips Office reported that ‘it would be hazard- 
ous to ignore the feeling of the great bulk of the Party, in favour of 
rate aid to the Voluntary Schools, for the sake of removing the 
scruples of a few Radical Unionists in the Midlands’.! Meanwhile, 
the tension in the Cabinet seems to have persisted; and the Duke, 
on hearing of a case of suicide, might ask, ‘Had he anything to do 
with the Education Bill ?’ 

In all his life Chamberlain never yielded more reluctantly. He 
fought hard to secure the widest possible interpretation of ‘Local 
Option’; and so little was he reconciled to the Bill that, as late as 
March, he remarked to a colleague: ‘We could easily engineer a 
demonstration of the County Councils against being asked to take 
over Elementary Education’. 

In the end he had his way over ‘Local Option’ and, with this, 
gave his grudging assent to the Bill. It was introduced into the 
House by Balfour on 24 March. 

1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 20 January 1902, p. 72. 
D2 
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Ill 


Ministers were somewhat reassured by the first reactions to the 
Bill. On the Liberal side it was commended by Haldane,! and 
welcomed by the Manchester Guardian. Most gratifying of all, the 
National Union of Teachers gave it their unanimous approval. The 
attitude of the Nonconformists, however, was threatening from 
the start. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the Wesleyan leader, declared 
that it might be the duty of Nonconformists to refuse to pay the Edu- 
cation rate. A few days later,? at the conference of Free Church 
Councils, it was decided to launch a campaign against the Bill. The 
leading spirit of this agitation was Dr. Clifford, the minister of 
Westbourne Park Baptist Chapel. These things seemed to confirm 
Chamberlain’s apprehensions. No less ominous, from his point of 
view, were the reactions of the Bill’s supporters. They showed no 
lack of enthusiasm but were almost unanimous in condemning the 
‘Local Option’ clause. 

The agitation of the Free Churches presently disturbed the 
Liberal Unionists. ‘Their concern found its first expression in a 
letter addressed to Chamberlain by Dr. J. G. Glover, a veteran of 
the National Education League. Glover’s tone was friendly, but 
he voiced the feelings of an important section of Chamberlain’s 
followers when he wrote : 


Our Conservative allies in Unionism cannot expect that we should 
renounce, on a vital question like education, the essential principles of 
Liberalism — representation with taxation, the soundest education of the 
people without waste of public money, and the liberation of teachers from 
educational tests.3 


Chamberlain’s reply was gentle in form but firm in substance. 
Despite all his misgivings he had decided to support the Government, 
and, once committed, there was no better fighter. He has so often 
been accused of inconsistency and worse in his attitude to education 
that we must quote from this letter at some length. It is a con- 
vincing justification of the compromises with his early principles 
which he had come to accept. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DR. GLOVER 


22 April 1902.—. . . I must once more go back to the agitation in 
1870 in which we both took part. At that time, we put forward, as the 
1 House of Commons, 24 March. 2 15 April. 


3 Dr. Glover’s letter of 17 April and Chamberlain’s reply of 22 April were published 
together in The Times of 24 April 1902. 
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only absolutely fair and logical system, the entire separation between 
religious and secular education. We argued that the State should secure 
the latter, while leaving the former to be provided by the religious organ- 
isations at their sole cost and responsibility. According to this view, the 
Voluntary Schools would have become in fact Board Schools, or, if they 
were closed, other schools would have been provided by the Board in their 
place. The local authority would have controlled the secular teaching, 
while making arrangements under which every religious organisation 
desiring it would have an opportunity of teaching its own tenets to such 
of the children as were allowed by their parents to receive it. 

This was the theory, and the Second Board of Birmingham, of which I 
was the Chairman, endeavoured to put it into practice. The system did 
not succeed and was ultimately abandoned, against the advice of Dr. Dale 
and others, owing to the overwhelming pressure of the Nonconformists 
themselves, who refused to accept an entirely Secular system. 

I do not believe that this plan, just and logical as I believe it to be, 
has now any better chance of success than it had 30 years ago; and we 
have, as practical educationists, to consider what can be substituted for 
it. As far back as 1891, I told my constituents in a public speech that I no 
longer thought that the extinction of the Voluntary Schools, painless or 
otherwise, was possible. I pointed out the enormous expense which 
would be involved in allowing them to be closed and in supplying the 
necessary buildings to take their place, and I suggested that the utmost we 
could now do was to ask that they should be content to receive on their 
committees of management some representatives of the ratepayers and 
parents of the children. 

This object has been secured in the Bill... . 

I have assumed that the option given in the Bill to adopt part 3 will be generally 
exercised. As the Bill 1s drawn, however, the local authority may, in any district 
in which the majority of ratepayers object to give aid to Voluntary Schools, refuse 
to adopt this portion of the Bill and leave matters as they are at present. . . .} 

I trust that I have said enough to convince you that, whatever may be 
the defects of the Bill, the promoters have been actuated mainly by a 
sincere desire to simplify, coordinate and develop our educational system ; 
and that, in endeavouring to effect this, they have not failed to keep in 
mind the principle of popular and representative control. 

If they have been unable to exclude sectarianism altogether, . . . that 
is due to the inherent and inevitable difficulties of the situation. The 
denominational schools exist, they provide accommodation at the present 
time for the great majority of the children at school, and, if reform is to 
wait until they have all disappeared, not only will it be indefinitely 
delayed but it will be so costly when it comes as to provoke a serious and 
most regrettable reaction. 


This letter, reprinted as a pamphlet, did much to allay Liberal 
Unionist anxieties. The rank and file of the party were content to 
follow their leader, while the more critical sort found some comfort 
in the ‘Local Option’ clause. 

I My italics. — J. A. 
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The Bill was read a second time on 8 May,! by a majority of 402 
to 165.2, This was a parliamentary triumph for the Government. 
The news from the constituencies was less heartening, but there was 
no reason to believe that Ministers would have to face anything 
more serious than the increased activity of their professional 
opponents. Indeed, the only disturbing consequence of the Bill 
was the opportunity which it gave the Liberals to close their ranks. 
But, now that the end of the war was approaching, Liberal reunion 
had become sooner or later inevitable. 

Speaking at Birmingham a few days later,3 Chamberlain dealt 
with the Education Bill in no apologetic manner. His whole tone 
suggests that he was satisfied that the opposition within the Unionist 
ranks had been broken. He began with a devastating description 
of the existing conditions of education. 


We have a system, which is no system at all, which is a state of anarchy 
and confusion. . . . The authorities which collect the taxes or the rates 
are not the authorities which spend the taxes or the rates. There is no 
efficient control over the secular education. . . . You have the secular 
education of the country in a vast number of schools starved and in- 
efficient owing to the inability of the managers or persons in charge to 
provide the necessary funds. Who suffers by that ? not the managers but 
the children of the people. . . . All these things constitute a national 
weakness and a national danger in view of the competition to which we 
are subjected. 


IV 


After the second reading of the Bill, Ministers had hoped that 
the worst was behind them. ‘Their hopes were premature. Within 
a few weeks the temperature of the controversy was to be dramatically 
heightened by the proceedings during the Committee stage. 

On 9 July, while Chamberlain still lay in Charing Cross Hospital 
after his cab accident, Mr. Hobhouse, a prominent Conservative 
member, moved that the ‘Local Option’ clause be struck out. 
Under his amendment it would be made compulsory, instead of 
optional, for all County Councils to give rate aid to the Voluntary 


1 It was in this debate that Lord Hugh Cecil made the speech of his career. Chamber- 
lain described it as ‘a lay sermon but the finest thing he had ever heard’ (see Memoirs of 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy, p. 84). 

2 The Irish Nationalists voted with the Government in the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Voluntary Schools. Balfour, as we shall see, had always counted on the Irish 
to prevent any future Liberal Government from trying to put the clock back. 

3 16 May 1902. 
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Schools. Balfour announced that the Government would leave the 
decision to a free vote. He added, however, that he had personally 
come round to the view that ‘Local Option’ would only lead to 
bitter religious controversy at every local election, and that he 
would, therefore, support the amendment. ‘The discussion was 
heated and long-drawn. In the end, the closure was applied, and 
the ‘Local Option’ clause was deleted by 271 votes to 102. 

There can be little doubt that, in the interest of education, the 
decision of the Committee was right. Educationalists of all parties 
were at one in condemning the ‘Local Option’ clause; and its 
widespread exercise would only have perpetuated the patchwork 
system of the past, which it was the first aim of the Bill to reform. 
But the clause had been inserted to meet Chamberlain’s objections 
to the Bill. It had been the condition of his agreement that the 
measure should go forward. In Chamberlain’s condition im- 
mediate consultation was impossible; and Balfour might plead 
overwhelming pressure from the Tory benches in his defence. The 
fact remained, however, that, in allowing a free vote at all, Balfour 
had gone back on his bargain with Chamberlain. It was left to 
Austen to enter a silent protest by casting his vote with the minority. 

In the ‘Local Option’ clause, Chamberlain had seen a useful 
instrument for disarming the violence of his opponents and allaying 
the anxieties of his supporters. Nonconformists might disapprove 
the Bill, but they could hardly raise a great agitation against it so 
long as they had powers to modify or suspend its local application. 
Under ‘Local Option’ the controversy would be transferred from 
the national arena to the parish pump; and where none could be 
compelled all might still be persuaded. But, with the excision of 
the clause, this one safeguard was removed; and it was not long 
before Chamberlain’s grimmest predictions were fulfilled. 

The spectre of compulsion stirred the Nonconformist conscience 
to its depths. ‘The leaders of Dissent and their supporters in Parlia- 
ment prophesied, or threatened, a wholesale boycott of the rates. 
The correspondence columns were swollen by their busy pens, while 
in a hundred cities platform and pulpit echoed their denunciations. 

The Government now fed fuel to the flames by their amendment 
to Clause 6. Under this, the Councils were to be compelled to pay 
for the upkeep of the Voluntary Schools, but were not to have full 
control of them. By statutory provision two-thirds of the managers 
of these schools were to be appointed by the ‘foundation authority’ 
—1,e. the Church — and only one-third by the local authority. 
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It needed no great demagogy to suggest that the ancient principle 
of ‘no taxation without representation’ was at stake. 

Henceforth the Nonconformist agitation knew no bounds. Nor 
were its triumphs merely rhetorical. On July 30 the Radicals won 
a resounding victory in the by-election at North Leeds. The seat 
had returned a Conservative at five successive elections; and, in 
1900, the Conservative majority had exceeded 2000 votes —a 
substantial margin for the small electorates of those days. Now the 
Radical candidate was returned by 758 votes. He was a Baptist 
and had fought the election almost entirely on the Education 
issue. A few weeks later, the Opposition all but repeated this suc- 
cess at the by-election at Sevenoaks, justly considered an impreg- 
nable Tory stronghold. Their attack was concentrated once again 
upon the Education Bill. It failed, but by so close a shave as to 
send a shiver down the backs of Unionist organisers all over the 
country. 

In the recess, while Unionists relaxed on moor and links, the 
Nonconformist orators were on the warpath. Nor did they lack 
allies. The Liberal factions rallied to oppose the Bill, some from 
conviction, others delighting in the opportunity to close the party’s 
ranks. Yet others, ike Gladstone in 1885, welcomed an issue which 
might postpone the consideration of social questions subversive of 
the deepest Liberal principles. By a typically British combination, 
the Liberal lead was followed by the Labour movement. Labour’s 
chief men were, many of them, Dissenters and Chapel preachers. 
Still smarting under the injustice of the Taff Vale decision, and 
disappointed in their hopes of Old Age Pensions, they were already 
preparing to transfer their adherence to the Liberal camp. They 
now took the plunge. In the first week of September, the Trade 
Union Congress condemned the Education Bill by an overwhelming 
majority. ‘The event passed almost unnoticed, but it was fateful 
for Unionism. 

All through August and September, the agitation against the 
Bill surged and grew. It reached its climax in a great demonstration 
on Woodhouse Moor outside Leeds. There, from five separate 
platforms, the patriarchs of Nonconformity admonished and 
exhorted a vast concourse, assembled by special excursion trains 
from all over the country. The tides of emotion thus released rolled 
on, flooding into every part of the land. Not even Birmingham 
would be spared. 

Chamberlain’s view of the situation during these months is best 
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told in his own words. For the only time in his political life, his 
mood verges on despair. 


CHAMBERLAIN AND EDUCATION 


F.C. to Balfour, 4, August 1902.—My unfortunate accident, among many 
other inconveniences, has prevented me from following closely the debates 
on the Education Bill... . 

From what I hear and read, I fear that things are not going well and I 
confess that I am exceedingly anxious as to the future. The predictions 
of evil, which I pressed so earnestly upon the Cabinet before the Bill was 
introduced, appear to me to be in course of realisation, and even the 
passage of the Bill is not at all likely to be an end of our difficulty... . 

I trouble you now, however, because I think it is right that you should 
know exactly how matters stand at the present time. When you first 
introduced the Bill, its reception was on the whole a good deal better than 
I had expected, and I began to hope that my fears would prove to have 
been excessive. ‘That is not now the case... . 

To my mind it is clear that the Bill has brought all the fighting Non- 
conformists into the field and made of them active instead of merely 
passive opponents. Their representations and appeals to the old war 
cries have impressed large numbers of the middle and upper working 
classes who have hitherto supported the Unionist Party without joining 
the Conservative organisation. ‘The transfer of their votes will un- 
doubtedly have immense importance at a general election, and, after 
Leeds,? I do not think that any seat, where there is a strong Noncon- 
formist electorate, can be considered as absolutely safe. 

I hear that Middleton considers that the Corn Tax was an important 
factor. In my opinion it was only a convenient instrument used by the 
Nonconformist Party to support their own grievance. By itself I do not 
believe it would affect anything but an infinitesimal number of votes... . 

I recognise that it may be too late for any compromise at all and that 
there is nothing for us but to go to what I believe is certain political 
destruction. ... 

I cannot be hopeful of any solution, and I am perfectly ready to accept 
your decision, but at least let us face the situation with the full know- 
ledge of what will happen if we continue on our present lines. . . . 


J. CG. to Balfour, 31 August 1902.—. . . I know that you are alive to the 
seriousness of the position and will only say on this head that, in my 
judgment, we are rapidly running on to the rocks, and that, if, after all, 
the Bill is passed in the present stage, it will be the death knell of the 
Voluntary Schools — and probably also of the Government. ... 


J. G. to Balfour, 9 September 1902.—. . . I am always ready to accept 
your decision . . . and I agree that the Bill does not justify on its merits 
the extraordinary opposition which has been carried on against it. I am 
not, perhaps, so much surprised as you may be at the character of this 


1 The by-election of 30 July 1902, vol. iv, p. 493. 
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opposition, having had more intimate acquaintance with the methods 
and prejudices of the fighting Nonconformists. Meanwhile there is no 
doubt as to the damage done. Within the last few days, I have been told 
by a local agent that we should lose at least two seats in Birmingham, if 
there were a general election now, and the reports from other districts 
are not more satisfactory. ... 


J. C. to Devonshire, 22 September 1902.—The political future seems to 
me — an optimist by profession — most gloomy. I told you that your 
Education Bill would destroy your own Party. 

It has done so. Our best friends are leaving us by scores and hundreds 
and they will not come back. 

I do not think that the Tories like the situation but I suppose they 
will follow the Flag. The Liberal Unionist will not. 

We are so deep in the mire that I do not see how we can get out. Ifwe 
give way now, those who have sacrificed much to be loyal will naturally 
be furious, while our enemies will not be appeased. 

If we go on, we shall only carry the Bill with great difficulty — and, 
when it is carried, we shall have sown the seeds of an agitation which 
will undoubtedly be successful in the long run. 

After all, we have done some good work in the last seven years and 
ought to be satisfied. I wonder how much mischief the Opposition will 
be able to do, when they at last seize the opportunity which we have so 
generously presented to them. 


F.C. to Devonshire, 3 October 1902.—. . . As regards concessions on the 
Education Bill, it is no use proposing them without knowing how they 
will be received both by our own friends and by the enemy or the more 
moderate of them. 

I believe a compromise might have been arranged but I fear it may 
now be too late. 

If none is possible, I see no chance of getting the Bill through till next 
year unless the guillotine is used. 

The worst of the business is that after the Bill has passed the agitation 
will continue in its most serious form. What are you going to do with 
Town Councils that refuse to act and ratepayers who refuse to pay? 
D—n the Bill! 


J.C. to Brodrick, 5 October 1902.—. . . We have a charming prospect 
before us! Why could we not ‘let it alone’ and leave the reform of 
primary education to our successors ? 


These extracts show Chamberlain’s deepening pessimism. But 
it was not his way to regard any situation as beyond remedy. To 
the end he plied Balfour with suggestions for bringing about a com- 
promise between moderate Churchmen and moderate Noncon- 
formists. His main plan was to give the local authorities full control 
of secular instruction in the Voluntary Schools, while leaving 
religious teaching to the representatives of the ‘foundation’. ‘To 
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achieve this end, he proposed that the Councils should appoint a 
majority, instead of a minority, of the Voluntary School managers. 
All the denominations, moreover, should be given the right to give 
religious teaching in all schools to such children as wanted it. 

But Balfour would not make the necessary concessions. He had 
courage in his cold, detached way and was peculiarly insensitive 
to the temper of public opinion. Moreover, he was by now con- 
vinced that the right course for the Government was to press on with 
the Bill and get it out of the way as soon as possible. His letters to 
Chamberlain are conciliatory in tone but uncompromising in 
substance. One extract gives their essence: 


BALFOUR TO CHAMBERLAIN 


North Berwick, 3 September 1902.—. . . Unfortunate as a defeat on it 
[the Bill] would be, and reluctant as J am that the Government should 
go out before you have been able to settle South Africa and before we 
have done one or two other legislative matters which require to be dealt 
with, anything would be better than the kind of concession which per- 
manently conciliates no opponent, but does permanently endanger all 
confidence among our friends... . 

... Letme.. . say, in conclusion, that, much as I feel the burden of 
this unhappy controversy, there is nothing connected with it which gives 
me more pain than the reflection that the difficulties and dissension 
which have occurred have produced their bitterest fruit among the 
section of the party which look to you as their leader. 

I earnestly hope that the dissatisfaction which has been caused is not 
as deep-seated as you suppose, and as I fear... . 


V 


An incidental circumstance provides some light relief from this 
bitter controversy. In his search for a compromise between Church- 
men and Nonconformists, Chamberlain had consulted Dr. Gore, 
the High Church Bishop of Worcester. The two men became firm 
friends, and their conversations presently extended to a subject 
which Chamberlain had very much at heart. From civic pride, he 
had for some time been working for the creation of a bishopric of 
Birmingham. ‘This project was maturing, and he was now con- 
cerned to find a suitable incumbent. ‘If we are going to have a 
Bishop in Birmingham’, he once observed to Bishop Gore, ‘I want 
him to be the best Bishop of the lot’.!. Gore was already keen to 
leave Worcester for Birmingham. He wrote to Chamberlain : 


™ Recalled by Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain in conversation with the author. 
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DR. GORE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Worcester, 30 August.—Private.—. . . As to the Birmingham Bishopric, 
I should like to say in confidence that my strong desire is, if the Bishopric 
is founded, to take that part of the diocese myself and give up Worcester 
fora newman. I wish this because all my interests are in municipal work 
and life. And I am so keen about the Bishopric that I am giving the whole 
of my private capital, £10,000, ‘pour encourager les autres’. But I must 
feel my way. The Low Church influence is very strong in Birmingham, 
and I am in their eyes more than suspect. 


Here was a man after Chamberlain’s own heart; and he seems 
to have determined that Gore should be the first Bishop. In the 
end he had his way; and it fell to him, as senior member for 
Birmingham, to introduce the motion for the foundation of the 
Bishopric. It is not the least of the ironies of his astonishing career — 
and one which he often referred to with amusement — that the 
Unitarian and former apostle of Disestablishment should have 
taken the lead both in founding an Anglican diocese and selecting 
its first incumbent. 


VI 


Meanwhile, the Nonconformist agitation had spread to Birming- 
ham. A new Education League stirred memories of an earlier 
fight; and the survivors or descendants of those who had marched 
with Chamberlain in 1870 prepared to renew the battle. Only 
this time Chamberlain was not with them. By an irony of fate, he 
was now called upon to play the part of Bright and to mediate 
between a Prime Minister loyal to the Establishment and the 
Nonconformist supporters of his Ministry. 

The correspondence columns of the Birmingham press show that 
discontent had for some time been growing in the Midland capital. 
For several weeks discipline was preserved by Chamberlain’s 
immense prestige, efficiently seconded by the inconspicuous yet 
powerful Birmingham ‘machine’. But, at length, the swollen 
torrent burst its banks. The Nonconformists broke into open 
revolt; and Chamberlain was compelled to defend his base in 
Birmingham as never again in his political life. 

On the last day of September, a conference of Birmingham 
Liberal Unionists unanimously carried a resolution condemning 
the Education Bill in the strongest terms. They demanded that 
a majority of the managers of the Voluntary Schools be selected 
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by the local authority, and that the appointment of teachers should 
not be subject to any religious test. ‘The conference had been con- 
vened by Messrs. Ansell and Titterton, two of Chamberlain’s leading 
supporters. Liberal Unionist Headquarters might claim that the 
meeting had not been wholly representative ; but many of the most 
prominent Liberal Unionists in Birmingham were associated with it ; 
and some of them afterwards declared that they would leave the 
party, unless substantial concessions were made to meet their point 
of view. The Opposition naturally made the most of such a situa- 
tion, and employed every act to incite the ‘rebels’ to break with 
Unionism. But Radical editors were not much exaggerating when 
they spoke of ‘the Birmingham Revolt’. 

Chamberlain, at Highbury, realised at once that the challenge 
was too grave to be ignored. He must reassert his authority, if he 
was to retain his position not only in Birmingham but in Parliament 
and in the country. Accordingly, that same night, he made it 
known that he would call a meeting of officers and chief supporters 
of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association to discuss the 
Education Bill. 

The meeting was arranged for 9 October. Meanwhile, Chamber- 
lain sent for Morant to impress upon him, and through him upon 
Balfour, the absolute necessity of making some concession to the 
Nonconformists. ‘There is no record of his conversation with Morant, 
but the next day he wrote a revealing letter to Balfour’s secretary : 


CHAMBERLAIN TO J. S. SANDARS 


I had an interview with Morant yesterday. . . . I wish we had begun 
business a little earlier, I am afraid things are in an awful tangle and I 
am quite certain from the inquiries I have made and the indications of 
feeling which I have from every quarter, that with our present policy we 
are running straight on to the rocks. . . . Nothing would induce me to 
withdraw the Bill for a second time. I would rather resign. . . . What is 
wanted is to make it absolutely clear that the complete control of the secular education 
goes to a representative authority; while at the same time the denominational 
character of the Voluntary Schools is preserved. 

I do not think it impossible to secure this result, but, if Balfour nails 
his flag to the mast on Tuesday at Manchester, I consider the Unionist 
cause is hopeless at the next election, and we shall certainly lose the 
majority of the Liberal Unionists once and for all.? 

t My italics.—J. A. 

2 Quoted from Sir Robert Morant, by Bernard M. Allen, pp. 190-191. Mr. Allen does 
not give a date for the letter, but from internal evidence it must have been written on 8 
or g October. Morant signed his name in the visitors’ book at Highbury, but omitted 
to put the date. 
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This was no attempt to make Balfour’s flesh creep. Chamberlain 
meant every word. How grave a view of the situation was taken 
at Highbury is shown in the following purely personal letter : 


MRS. CHAMBERLAIN TO HER MOTHER 


7 October 1902.—Work begins in earnest for Joe this week, for he has 
various very important affairs on hand. The progress of the Education 
Bill is anything but cheering. An honest attempt to make things better 
and easier than they are, both for Churchmen and Nonconformists, it 
pleases neither; and for the Liberal Unionist party it promises to be 
disastrous. We hear of one after another refusing to support it, and Joe 
thinks that the party is really on the verge of being broken up by it. 
Once broken it will not reunite — and he fears it is now too late to save it. 
It is a disappointment after sixteen years to have the rank and file revert 
to their old friends, from whom they are really separated by many more 
things now than Home Rule. He means to try and save some brands from 
the burning and, on Thursday night, is to have a conference with the 
Liberal Unionists here on the subject. 


Chamberlain was in no position to press Balfour for concessions. 
He had made up his mind not to break with the Conservatives over 
Education. They knew it; and he was thus bound hand and foot 
to the Prime Minister’s car. He would, therefore, come before his 
critics with empty hands. Nor could he play to any great extent 
upon their fears. In the past, indeed, he had sometimes restored 
discipline in the Liberal Unionist ranks by appealing for solidarity 
with the Conservatives to keep the Home Rule party out of office. 
But now the fear of Home Rule was waning; and his agents re- 
ported that this argument alone would no longer avail. In these 
circumstances the conference might well seem an awkward corner 
to turn. He would not lead ‘the rebels’ against the Bill: he could 
offer them no definite concessions. There was nothing for it but 
to throw the whole weight of his personal prestige into the scales 
and make the issue one of confidence. 


Vil 


The conference assembled in the dingy Liberal Unionist offices 
in Edmund Street, at 8 o’clock on the evening of g October. Invita- 
tions had been confined to the officers of the party and the Liberal 
Unionist members of the local councils and the School Boards. 
Altogether 105 persons were present, including Ansell and Titterton, 
the leaders of the revolt. Chamberlain was supported by his two 
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sons, Austen and Neville, and by his principal henchmen, Jesse 
Collings, Powell Williams and his cousin William Kenrick. 

Birmingham took an unusual interest in the proceedings. A 
large crowd gathered to watch the party leaders assemble, and, 
despite incessant rain, waited for nearly three hours until the end 
of their deliberations. ‘The press was present during Chamber- 
lain’s opening speech, but was then invited to withdraw so as to 
allow greater freedom of discussion. 

The rights and wrongs of the Educational controversy have been 
obscured by the passage of the years. But Chamberlain’s speech 
remains a masterpiece of platform tactics. As such it still compels 
our attention. Never, in his whole career, had he spoken at such a 
disadvantage, nor perhaps with greater skill. It was a difficult 
audience which confronted him; respectful, but deeply worried by 
issues of principle and knowing him too well to be easily spell- 
bound. He stood before them with empty hands; all his instincts 
opposed to the course which he had to defend. 

He began with a show of firmness. 


I may say at once, and in order that we may have a clearer idea of the 
issues to be discussed, that the Government will not withdraw this Bill. 
Therefore if this Bill should be defeated —- which I don’t think is possible 
— but ifit should be defeated, it will mean the resignation of the Govern- 
ment.! 


Having sounded this note of warning, he appealed to the 
audience’s loyalty to him and to the Unionist cause. 


They [the Radical Press] head their notices ‘ Revolt in the Liberal Unionist 
Party’ (laughter). ‘Mutiny against Mr. Chamberlain’ (laughter). They say 
the time is coming when I shall be stoned in my own city (more laughter) 
and they predict with apparently good faith, which makes me say that 
they are silly (laughter and applause) — they predict that my political 
extinction is imminent (renewed laughter). Well gentlemen, I beg you to 
pay no attention whatever ... to my personal position. I have been 
threatened many times. I have not been made afraid (applause). But 
the time is coming when the question of whether or not I continue in 
political life is a matter of absolute indifference to me; but what is 
of consequence . . . is that the cause and objects to which I have given 
my life, that they should continue as they are now, strong in the hearts 
and determination of the British people. If, long after I am forgotten, 
those principles for which I take no credit — since, indeed, I have no pre- 
tence to have initiated them — .. . if they remain, it matters nothing 
about myself or about any individual who has been concerned in pro- 


1 This and subsequent extracts of Chamberlain’s speech of g October 1go02, are taken 
from the Birmingham Post. 
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moting them. I hope the differences, if differences there be, between us 
at the present time may be composed. Butifnot, ... then, gentlemen, 
at least let us agree to differ upon this one contested and complicated 
point. . . . Let us consent to that, but let us never consent to do anything 
that would assist the intrigues of those who . . . would hand over Ireland 
to the Home Rulers, would transfer the settlement of . . . South Africa 

. to the discretion and patriotism of the Pro-Boers, who would leave 
our interests in the hands of the Little Englanders, who would depend 
for our reforms upon the framers of the Newcastle Programme. 


These words wrung from his audience the response which he 
sought. The critical mood was momentarily dispelled; they hung 
on his words. Having disarmed the meeting, he now deliberately 
sought to reduce the temperature of the discussion. Oratory was 
abandoned and his tone became conversational, matter-of-fact. 
He asked that the dissentients should 


be definite in their accusations. We want chapter and verse... we want 
to know to what clause, to what line or word do you take exception and 

. . what amendment would satisfy you. ... We don’t want the ordinary 
platform oratory (hear, hear)... . What we want is more facts and fewer 
phrases (hear, hear). 


To illustrate the need for formulating precise accusations, he 
examined some of the general objections raised by the opponents 
of the Bill. He pressed no particular thesis but contented himself 
with asking questions and pointing out difficulties. At times his 
technique was purely Balfourian; and it is tempting to imagine 
that he deliberately chose to inflict upon his audience the same sort 
of elusive, intangible argumentation he had for so long endured at 
the hands of the Prime Minister. He dwelt, for instance, on the 
accusation that the Bill was contrary to the principle of ‘No 
taxation without representation’ : 


The advocates of the Bill assert —- and I defy anyone to contradict them 
— that there is representation. ... You may argue that it is not sufficient 
in amount, that it is unsatisfactory in its character, that it is not ade- 
quately secured — you may argue all these things ; you may be right, you 
may be wrong; but at least you cannot appeal to that great principle of 
taxation and representation. It is evidently only a question of degree, 
and what I ask from this meeting is that you shall tell me what particular 
form of representation you desire — how much of what kind and under 
what security. 


The principle of Religious equality, the appointment of teachers, 
and the powers of the local authority were subjected to the same 
inconclusive but dissolvent treatment. Otherwise, he made much 
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of the Government’s readiness to make reasonable concessions 
though, apart from a guarded reference to ‘the right of entry’, he 
put forward no proposals himself. He did, however, invite the 
audience to subscribe to a principle which he regarded as setting 
the limits within which concessions might be made: 


Popular control of secular education, denominational control of re- 
ligious education in Voluntary Schools; once you accept that principle, 
to my mind the way is clear. 


Only towards the end did he depart from his factual tone. He 
had been defending the right of the denominations to control 
religious education in the Voluntary Schools. Suddenly he broke 
off : 


Believe me, gentlemen, if in this discussion we could hear a little more 
about the children and a little less about the sects, we should make greater 
progress. . . . I attach the greatest importance to those conscientious 
scruples which I know exist. . . . Yet, if I had to fight this question in the 
open, if I had to go to my constituents, or to the country, it is not upon 
these lines, these paltry questions of sectarian competition that I should 
argue the question. But I should argue it from the point of view of the 
children themselves — the future citizens of this country. 


The words were not mere rhetoric; they were a warning to those 
who might dare to challenge him on a great social issue. 

The speech was followed by two hours of discussion in which 
the Birmingham leaders voiced their uneasiness and objections. 
Chamberlain then put to the meeting four skilfully worded questions 
which were answered in the desired sense by an overwhelming 
majority. At Titterton’s request, a further question was put, asking 
whether the local authority should not have the right to appoint 
a majority of the Voluntary School managers. This question was 
also answered in the affirmative by a similar majority. It contained 
the substance of the ‘rebels’ case, but its significance was lost in the 
general satisfaction which Chamberlain’s speech had given. The 
truth is that the audience, as so often in England, had been more 
impressed by his general attitude towards the issues at stake than 
by his specific arguments. It is a deep British instinct that, if a 
man’s attitude is sound, the rest will follow. Ansell and Titterton 
declared themselves unconvinced; but it was generally agreed at 
the end that less than 10 per cent of the meeting were with them. 

The conference was a triumph of personality and dialectic skill. 
As one of the Liberal Unionist critics afterwards admitted, ‘the 
revolt so to speak is stifled. Mr. Chamberlain has won a great 
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victory.’ ! A split in the party had been averted, and, though a 
section would continue to oppose the Bill, there was no likelihood 
of another open crisis. 

Later, when the spell of the meeting was broken, many had 
second thoughts. What concessions had Chamberlain offered? 
Some of his supporters pressed him on the point, but he evaded them 
with a show of firmness. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DOWSON 


Highbury, 13 October 1902.—I do not know what you mean by ‘the 
amendments which I indicated’. In my opinion the Bill gives full popular 
control of secular education. I asked the dissentients where it failed, and 
stated that, if they could show this, the greatest consideration would be 
given to their complaints and every effort made to meet them. 

Having explained my views, you will understand that it is impossible 
for me to discuss the question in private correspondence. 

I regret that we should be so widely apart as your paper shows us to 
be, but this cannot be mended and we must be content to be personal 
friends and political opponents. 

I note with regret that the modern Unitarians are rapidly becoming 
the mere creatures of the political orthodox Dissenters, who, as my father 
always said, are infinitely more illiberal than the Church in its worse 
times. 


Vill 


Chamberlain’s victory over the Birmingham dissentients marked 
the turning-point in the Education battle. The Liberal party and 
the extreme Nonconformists were not to be reconciled. But, hence- 
forth, numbers of moderate men, otherwise supporters of the 
Government, decided to follow Birmingham’s example and not 
press their opposition to the Bill beyond reasonable limits. The 
great reform was thus secured; and the Government survived a 
crisis which, in the test of an election, might have proved fatal. 

From this time the tide began to turn. Balfour, influenced no 
doubt by Chamberlain’s conversation with Morant, spoke at Man- 
chester 2 in a conciliatory tone. Thereafter, when the House re- 
assembled, the Government made some show of concession. Nothing 
of substance was yielded, but, at the instance of Chamberlain and 
other Birmingham members, a number of amendments were 
accepted on points of detail. These were at least evidence of the 
Government’s goodwill; and their importance was exaggerated by 
the protests which they drew from Churchmen. Notable among 

1 Daily News, 11 October 1902. 2 14 October 1902. 
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such amendments was that introduced by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
It gave the control of religious instruction to the Managers of the 
Voluntary Schools instead of to the local clergymen. This led to a 
violent outcry on the part of many Churchmen ; and poor Kenyon- 
Slaney was bombarded with abusive letters threatening his life in 
this world and his soul in the next. One reverend gentleman even 
declared 

the amendment to be the greatest betrayal since the Crucifixion and 
added that he would have preferred the Colonel should have seduced his 
wife rather than come to Parliament with such a proposal.! 

Balfour welcomed, and may even have stimulated, such counter- 
agitation. It made the Government seem adherents of a middle 
course. Meanwhile, other forces worked to the same end. Haldane’s 
speeches and Sidney Webb’s articles came by a cumulative process 
to influence thoughtful men. Gradually, the great body of moderate 
opinion rallied to the Government. 

The Opposition were, nevertheless, determined to talk out the 
Bill in Committee. Every form of obstruction was attempted ; and 
Chamberlain estimated that twice as many amendments had been 
introduced as against Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. Some indication 
of Liberal tactics is afforded by the detail that Sir William Harcourt, 
then in his seventy-fifth year, intervened altogether 150 times in the 
discussion of the Bill.2 At length, the Government determined to 
apply the closure. It was the last serious contest in the history of 
this protracted struggle. Once again, Chamberlain came to Bal- 
four’s support. Hitherto he had taken no part in the Education 
debates, but he now agreed to wind up for the Government. On 
the evening of 11 November, he spoke for nearly an hour, strictly 
limiting himself to the theme of the closure, and carefully avoiding 
any comment on the substance of the Bill itself. For the most part, 
he justified the Unionist decision by the very arguments which 
the Liberal leaders had used in supporting the closure on the Home 
Rule Bill in 1892. Throughout he was on the attack; and the 
speech is full of ironic, but not unkindly, sallies against the Liberal 
leaders. Much of the humour was merely topical, but one thrust 
will bear quotation. 

There had recently appeared in the Church Times an article 
unusually abusive of members of the Government. Lloyd George, 
quoting from it in the debate, had jocularly suggested that such 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. 1. p. 112, 27 November 1902. 
2 Gardiner, Sir William Harcourt, vol. ii, p. 545. 
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abuse reflected on the quality of denominational education. 
Chamberlain had not forgotten the Kynoch debate. He found the 
opening irresistible : 

The hon. member introduced there a most striking and interesting 
theory. He said that these personalities were connected with dogmatic 
instruction. That leads up to a very interesting problem. What I am led 
to believe is that, if any man uses scurrilous language, if he attacks my 
character when he should only attack my political opinions, he must 
have been brought up in a denominational school. (Laughter and cheers.) 
I have a conclusive argument against the theory of the hon. member. 
The hon. member, according to ‘Dodds Parliamentary Companion’, was 
brought up in a Church School. How in the circumstances can he explain 
the moderation and the courtesy of his language and the entire absence 
of any personality ? (Laughter and cheers.) ‘The theory is ingenious but I 
cannot think it will be generally accepted (laughter) .! 


With the closure, the outcome of the Bill was no longer in doubt. 
Nevertheless, opposition was sustained to the end; and the closing 
scenes were made dramatic by the collapse of the Primate, stricken 
by a mortal illness during his speech on the Third Reading. The 
Bill did not receive the Royal Assent until 18 December. By that 
time, as we shall see, Chamberlain had already left the battlefield. 
No doubt he left it with relief. His intervention in the fight had 
been decisive, but, when he counted the cost to his party, he could 
have little heart to celebrate the victory. 

The Nonconformists and their Liberal allies had been defeated. 
Nor was there much prospect of reversing the defeat; for the Irish 
members, as Catholics, supported the Bill; and the Liberals 
scarcely expected to be returned with a majority independent of the 
Irish vote.2 Organised resistance therefore degenerated into a 
guerrilla, which was gradually suppressed by the Board of Educa- 
tion’s firm administration of the Bill. Nevertheless, the continued 
agitation, especially at local elections, helped to erode the Govern- 
ment’s majority. It would contribute powerfully to the Unionist 
defeat in 1906. 

1 The Times, 12 November 1go2. 


2 Balfour, writing to Chamberlain, 3 September 1902, evidently shared this view that 
his work would be secured from reversal by the Irish. 
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I 


THE Education Act of 1902 has been described as one of ‘the two 
or three greatest constructive measures of the twentieth century’.! 
It has certainly stood the test of time. Its main provisions have 
never been reversed; and the principles which underlie them have 
informed all the subsequent reforms of our educational system. 

The perspective of politics is very short. ‘To most public men of 
the day, the passage of the Bill appeared as a great victory for the 
Establishment over Nonconformity. It was for this, indeed, that 
the rank and file of the Conservative party had been induced to 
fight. Yet the real victors were those, on all sides in politics, who 
represented the growing reaction to the individualism of the pre- 
vious century. Public controversy might centre on such questions 
as ‘Local Option’ and the appointment of Managers, but, as 
Sidney Webb wrote, the real significance was that 
for the first time the Bill definitely includes as a public function 2 educa- 
tion as education — not primary education only, or technical education 
only, but anything and everything that is education from the kinder- 
garten to the University.3 

Salisbury and Hicks Beach had recognised the state socialist 


1 R. C. K. Ensor, England, 1870-1914, p. 355- 
2 My italics. — J. A. 3 Daily Mail, 17 October 1902. 
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character of the Bill. They had resisted it in Cabinet on the grounds 
that the expenditure involved must dangerously increase the burden 
upon the ratepayer or the taxpayer; and Balfour’s determination 
to press on with it was not the least of the causes which determined 
the resignation of the Chancellor. Years later, indeed, Balfour him- 
self would admit: ‘I did not realise that the Act would mean more 
expense and more bureaucracy’.! Here is one of the many ironies 
in our story. Balfour, acting in the interests of the Establishment, 
introduced a measure which otherwise ran counter to all his political 
opinions. Chamberlain, who represented the rising spirit of ‘State 
Socialism’ more than any other statesman of his day, was com- 
pelled to resist 1t by a sectarian interest with which he no longer 
sympathised. 

Earlier in this work, Mr. Garvin described Chamberlain’s agita- 
tion against the Education Bull of 1870 as Nonconformity’s ‘last 
fight for the leadership of National Politics’.2 Thereafter the Non- 
conformists had abandoned hope of political supremacy. ‘They had 
remained a powerful political interest in the nation; but on the 
defensive. By 1902, the initiative had passed to frankly secular forces ; 
and, to complete Mr. Garvin’s metaphor, the great agitation against 
Balfour’s Education Bill may fitly be described as Nonconformity’s 
Last Stand. Rosebery was not far wrong when he said: 


If the Nonconformists of England submit tamely to the enactments of 
this Bill, I will not say that they would be weakened religiously ; but I will 
say this — that in my judgment, politically they will have ceased to exist.3 


The Nonconformist conscience has remained a powerful and 
pervasive influence; but never again would a nation-wide political 
movement gather round the Chapel. ‘The truth is that, as a political 
interest, Nonconformity had lost its raison d’étre. The disabilities 
under which the Dissenters had lain had all been removed. The 
long fight against religious discrimination had been won; and only 
old men could still remember the injustices of an earlier age. Hence- 
forth the congregations of Chapel as of Church would be subjected 
to the stresses and strains of a new age no longer thinking in 
denominational terms. 

Chamberlain was well aware of the decline of Nonconformist 
power. He never abjured his own Dissenting background, nor 

1 Quoted from A History of the English People, by E. Halévy, Epilogue, vol. i (1895-1905), 
p. 207. 


2 Ibid. vol. i, p. 143. 
3 On receiving a Nonconformist deputation at Spencer House, 8 December 1902. 
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abandoned his theoretical belief in Secular Education and Dis- 
establishment. But his first loyalty was to other causes. Besides, 
he considered that the Nonconformists had betrayed their own 
deepest interest when, in their majority, they had supported Glad- 
stone’s policy of Home Rule for Ireland. He gave vent to his feelings 
on this subject a few weeks before he left for South Africa. It was at 
the end of a private conversation with R. W. Perks, a prominent 
Nonconformist and Liberal member of parliament, from whose pen 
we have the following account: ! 


I went to see Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of the Parliamentary com- 
mittee of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in regard to [Maltese affairs]. 
. . . After fully discussing the . . . position, I rose to go when Mr. 
Chamberlain said to me quite suddenly, ‘Sit down again, for I want to tell 
you something which I wish you to remember’. He was not well and I 
wondered much what he was going to say, for he spoke very quietly and 
earnestly. He then said, ‘You Nonconformists, Perks, made a great mis- 
take in 1886 when they [sic] followed Mr. Gladstone and refused to listen 
to me. Had they supported me, they would have had Disestablishment 
long ago. Now they have got nothing.’ He then added, ‘When Mr. 
Gladstone suddenly sprang his Irish policy upon the country after con- 
sulting Morley, it was not so much to satisfy Ireland that he did so, as to 
prevent me placing the Disestablishment of the Church of England in the 
forefront of the Liberal programme, as Mr. Gladstone knew and feared I 
meant to do’, and then he repeated what he said before, ‘You Noncon- 
formists have got nothing — nothing’ .? 


Looking back over the broad panorama of the years, the decline 
of Nonconformity appears as a historical development determined 
by economic and social forces. So in a sense it was; but the form 
of this development would powerfully influence the substance of 
many other things. The chain of cause and effect seems to be 
fashioned in accordance with immutable laws, yet, when the forging 
of the individual links is examined, the process is seen to be more 
unpredictable. Within each human being the pressure of social 
and economic forces comes up against the counter-pressures of those 
instincts and habits of mind which also make up the personality. 

1 Ina letter from R. W. Perks to J. L. Garvin. Perks gives no date for the conversation 
but says that it took place ‘in his (Chamberlain’s) room at the House of Commons... 
a few weeks before he started on his last (sic) journey to South Africa’. It must have 
been during the autumn of 1902 while the Education Controversy was still at its height. 

2 The letter goes on to give interesting confirmation of Chamberlain’s allegation that 
Gladstone had launched the Home Rule policy to head off Chamberlain’s plan for Dis- 
establishment: ‘The next morning I repeated to Sir Henry Fowler ... what Mr. 


Chamberlain said and asked him “Do you think this is correct ?”? To which Fowler 
replied, “‘I am inclined to think it is — at all events I should not be at all surprised, if 
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Inside each man a battle is fought ; and on the outcome of the mass 
of such battles depends the form of the general historical develop- 
ment. Nor is this question of form unimportant; for, in the long 
view, the incidental effects of one development are seen as the 
prime causes of another. So it was with the decline of Noncon- 
formity and its effects upon Chamberlain and, through him, upon 
much else in our national life. 

Chamberlain’s Radical Unionist followers were for the most part 
Nonconformists who, apart from denominational differences, saw 
eye to eye with their Conservative allies. Their alliance had endured 
sixteen years; concessions had been made on either part; and the 
line of distinction between them had ceased to be clearly defined. 
But, with the Education Bill, memories of their earlier antagonism 
had been revived. In the breast of each Nonconformist Liberal 
Unionist interest and emotion contended, and new political loyalties 
clashed with old sectarian ties. The outcome of each clash varied 
from individual to individual. Some relapsed into Liberalism. 
Others retired from public life altogether. Yet others followed 
Chamberlain and continued their support of the Unionist alliance. 
Thus the Radical Unionist section was broken. Nor were those who 
followed Chamberlain ever the same men again politically. By 
preferring Unionism to Nonconformity, they underwent, as it were, 
a chemical change, discarding with their sectarian loyalties the 
only principle which distinguished them from their Conservative 
allies. The Liberal Unionist party continued to exist in name for 
some years to come; but henceforth its independence would be 
purely formal. The Coalition had become an Amalgamation; and 
the Radical Unionists, like the Whigs before them, were for all 
practical purposes absorbed into the Conservative party. 

For Chamberlain, this development was of the highest conse- 
quence. It meant that he no longer had an independent following 
in the country. Liberal Unionism was dead. ‘There could be no 
reconciliation with the Liberals. For better or for worse he was 
now a Conservative. 


II 


One other personal aspect of the controversy claims our attention. 
The Education Bill was one of the few causes on which Balfour 
ever set his heart; and its passage may well be reckoned as his 
most enduring political achievement. Yet it is doubtful whether 
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the Bill could have been carried without Chamberlain’s support. 
The Government were assured of a majority in Parliament, but if 
Chamberlain had openly opposed the Bull, their position would 
have become precarious. ‘They might have felt compelled to test 
their mandate in a general election and they would, then, almost 
certainly have faced defeat. As it was, Chamberlain gave Balfour 
his unflinching support; and the proofs of his public loyalty were 
only underlined by the vehemence of his private disapproval. At the 
height of the controversy, less than a week after the Birmingham ‘re- 
volt’, he went out of his way to pay a remarkable tribute to Balfour: 

I look back upon the long roll of industrious men who have filled in this 
country the position of leaders of the House and of Prime Ministers of the 
Kingdom, and I know of none who have earned in greater degree, who 
have more deservedly earned, the confidence and the regard of the House 
of Commons, than my friend Mr. Balfour. . . . As none know so well as 
his colleagues. .. Mr. Balfour . .. possesses qualities which that 
assembly always appreciates. Unfailing courtesy, which can never be 
exhausted, is joined in him to those great qualities of firmness, courage, 
and sincerity which the House of Commons always applauds and always 
approves. I congratulate him from my heart upon the great position 
which he has earned, which is deserved by him by his character and by his 
talents... .! 

Such loyalty was a great source of strength to the Government, 
and dispelled the rumours fomented by the Opposition. As some 
shrewd politicians saw, it also placed Balfour under a serious 
obligation towards Chamberlain.? 


Ill 


The battle over Education exercised an important influence 
upon the conduct of Chamberlain’s main campaign; the struggle 
for Imperial Unity. It was the reverse in a minor theatre of opera- 
tions which gave added urgency to the need for a success on the 
main battle-front. Lord George Hamilton, Chamberlain’s colleague 
in the Cabinet, would later write : 

The first changes propagated the second. If we had had no Education 
Bill of 1902, we should have had no Tariff Reform in 1903.3 


1 Speech at the Mansion House, responding to ‘the House of Commons’, 15 October 
1902 (quotation from The Times of 16 October). 

2 Cf. Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 317: ‘'Through- 
out this period he (Chamberlain) behaved with great constancy and loyalty and thus 
placed Arthur Balfour under serious obligation to him for the attitude he assumed during 
the whole of this controversy’. 

3 Ibid. p. 315. 
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This is to put too much on tactics. Chamberlain was a great 
political tactician; but he never embarked upon a major political 
campaign for purely tactical reasons. He had sincere and deep- 
seated motives for entering upon his new course. Yet there can be 
no doubt that tactical considerations lent an edge to his resolve. 
The agitation against the Education Bill had reunited the Liberals. 
It had cost the Government dear in by-elections, and had wrought 
havoc in the ranks of Unionist Nonconformity. These things 
convinced Chamberlain of the political necessity of ‘changing the 
issue’.' By this he meant that the Unionist party must call off the 
electorate from the Education controversy and turn their attention 
to something more attractive. What was this new issue to be? 

Imperial Unity had long been the transcendent purpose of 
Chamberlain’s life; and, in this year, as we have seen, he had 
decided to pursue it by successive visits to the self-governing Colonies. 
Such visits, however, could only be the means to his end. They 
would create the atmosphere in which practical unifying measures 
might be taken. But these practical measures had still to be defined. 

Hitherto, Chamberlain’s proposals for closer Imperial Unity had 
been rejected by the Colonies. Staaisverein, Kregsverein and Koll- 
verein had been considered only to be refused. At the Confer- 
ence of 1902, however, the Colonies had made a proposal of their 
own. Laurier, with the full support of the other Premiers, had 
invited the Imperial Government to adopt a policy of reciprocal 
Imperial Preference. Nor was this an academic initiative. The 
Canadian Premier had issued a plain warning that, if the Imperial 
Government declined his invitation, Ganada must regard herself 
as free to withdraw the substantial preferences she had already 
granted to the United Kingdom exporter. In the context of con- 
temporary Canadian politics, this implied that Canada would then 
have to seek prosperity in some special economic arrangement with 
the United States. 

The Conference had thus brought matters to a head. Laurier 
had raised the issue of Imperial Preference in such a form that no 
British Government could afford to ignore it. A decision would 
have to be taken for Preference or against, before the normal course 
of Imperial relations could be resumed. And, in the first instance, 
the responsibility for taking that decision would rest with the 
Colonial Secretary. 

The moment of decision, like the point of crystallisation, is 

1 Unpublished Papers of J. S. Sandars. 
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seldom easy to determine. When the Conference rose, on 11 
August, Chamberlain’s mind was not finally made up. For the 
rest of the month he was at Highbury relaxing. In those days the 
die was cast. 

The decision was momentous; for a policy of Preference on 
Colonial terms must challenge the long-established principles of 
the British fiscal system. We often pride ourselves as a nation upon 
our political empiricism, but, at this time, in economic matters our 
fathers clung to abstract doctrines with an almost religious fervour. 
A man who set himself against the sacrosanct canons of Free Trade 
would be taking his political life in his hands. There is no reason 
to believe that Chamberlain did not fully appreciate the significance 
of his long-matured decision. His hesitations over Preference in 
the past and his unwonted reserve on the subject during these 
months, when it engrossed his mind, all suggest that he was well 
aware of the dangers of his new course. He moved, therefore, with 
caution. 


IV 


On the last day of August, Fielding visited Chamberlain at 
Highbury. His ostensible purpose was to reassure the Imperial 
Government about the course of the trade negotiations between 
Canada and France. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO AUSTEN 


Highbury, 1 September 1902.—Mr. Fielding, Canadian Minister of 
Finance, was with me yesterday, sent specially by Sir W. Laurier to 
inform me of their doings in France. His statement is perfectly satis- 
factory. They want France to give them lower duties on certain articles 
and in return they are prepared to make concessions on wines and other 
specialities which do not concern us. ‘They have made it quite clear that 
they will grant no advantages which would have the effect of transferring 
to France any trade that can possibly be given to the Mother country.... 


Fielding was, after Laurier, the ablest of the Canadian Ministers ; 
and Chamberlain had been much impressed by his handling of the 
Canadian case at the Conference. ‘I . . . was particularly struck’, 
he afterwards wrote to Minto, “by Mr Fielding’s ability and courage. 
The latter quality 1s really what most politicians are deficient in.’ ! 

As far as we know, Fielding’s visit to Highbury was the only 
occasion on which Chamberlain had discussions with any of the 
Canadian Ministers between the adjournment of the Conference 

1 Chamberlain to Lord Minto (Governor-General of Canada), 7 October 1902. 
E 
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and their return to Canada. We shall, therefore, tentatively 
ascribe to it the conclusion of an important and curious arrangement 
between the two men. 

There is no record of their conversation; but, in the light of 
what has gone before and of certain letters which will be set out 
here in their due order, we may reasonably conclude that matters 
took the following course. Fielding declared that the Canadian 
Government was ready to give further extensive preferences to 
British goods imported into Canada, along lines suggested by his 
conversations with the Board of Trade. He asked, in return, that 
the United Kingdom should grant Canada a rebate on the Corn 
Duty. Chamberlain replied that he was personally in favour of 
remitting the Corn Duty in Canada’s favour, and undertook to 
urge this course upon the Cabinet. He also agreed to let Fielding 
know, during the autumn, what the Cabinet’s decision was likely 
to be. ‘This advance information would enable the Canadian 
Government to prepare the necessary counter-concessions in time 
for the presentation of their own Budget. It would also help Laurier 
to decide his tactics in dealing with Mr Tarte, who had split the 
Canadian Cabinet by launching a public campaign in favour of 
high tariffs. ‘This domestic crisis in Canada raised tactical issues 
which would play much the same part in Laurier’s calculations as 
had the Education Bill in Chamberlain’s. 

From Highbury, Fielding returned to Paris and, for the rest of 
the month, was engaged in negotiations there and in London. His 
talks with the French Government were inconclusive, and he 
returned to Canada in October. On his way back, he passed 
through London and wrote to Chamberlain as follows : 


FIELDING TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Hotel Cecil, 4 October 1902.—Confidential—The postponement of the 
consideration of our French business leaves the deck clear for any action 
that may be possible in Great Britain respecting the British preference. 

You were kind enough to say that, at an early period in the Autumn, 
you would likely be able to give me an intimation as to the probabilities 
of action by the Imperial Government on this subject. I shall be much 
obliged if you will bear this in mind and favour me with information as 
soon as you are in a position to give it. 

Tariff questions are exciting considerable attention in Canada at 
present and, until we know what is to happen in Great Britain, we shall 
hardly be in a position to deal with such questions. 

I think it probable that you are fully possessed of our views on the 
subject, and that further personal communication is not necessary. But 
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if the business should take such a shape that you thought good ends 
could be served by one of us coming over again, we should try to arrange 
for this, although it would not be very convenient, for, from now until 
the opening of Parliament we shall be much pressed. However, we recog- 
nise the importance of the business, and would put everything else aside 
to assist in bringing about a satisfactory arrangement. 


On a corner of the covering docket of this letter, Chamberlain 
scrawled the single word ‘Ritchie’. It is most unlikely that this 
was an instruction to his office. His way in such matters was more 
precise. Was he merely jotting down a passing reflection? Or did 
the note register a decision to discuss the matter with Ritchie? 
Whatever the explanation, he must by now have recognised that 
much would depend on the attitude of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Chamberlain first raised the question of remitting the Corn Duty 
in Canada’s favour at the Cabinet of 21 October. No minutes 
were kept in those days of the discussions nor even of the decisions 
of the Cabinet. The only available records, which may claim 
authority, are the private papers of Ministers taking part and the 
Prime Minister’s routine letters to the Sovereign. The latter, 
written on the same day as the Cabinet meeting and by its Chairman, 
may justly be considered the most responsible. 


BALFOUR TO THE KING 


10 Downing Street, 21 October 1902.—Mr. Balfour with his humble duty 
to Your Majesty begs respectfully to say that at Cabinet today three 
questions ! were discussed — all of first-rate importance. . . . 

The third subject was the most important of all, and Mr. Balfour only 
permitted its discussion on the distinct understanding that no premature 
decision was to be taken upon it. It 1s suggested that, while retaining the 
shilling duty on corn, as regards foreign importation, our Colonies should 
be allowed to import it free. There is a very great deal to be said in 
favour of this proposal. But it raises very big questions indeed — colonial 
and fiscal — and the Government which embarks upon it provokes a big 
fight. On the whole Mr. Balfour leans towards it; but it behoves us to 
walk warily. 


The discussion on this occasion was apparently general and in- 
conclusive. The gravity of the issue was stressed ; and it was agreed 
to consider the whole question again at a later date. 

Meanwhile, Fielding returned to the charge. The note of urgency 
in his letter was evidently dictated by the need to counteract 
Tarte’s ‘unauthorised’ Tariff campaign. 


t The second question was Chamberlain’s proposal to visit South Africa. 
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FIELDING TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Ottawa, 3 November 1902.—Personal.—I have read with mingled pleasure 
and regret the announcement of your intended early departure for South 
Africa: pleasure because this is a further evidence of your determination 
to give the closest personal study to important colonial questions, and 
because I am sure that your visit to South Africa will have very beneficial 
results, and regret because I fear this move 1s taking you away from 
England at a time when there are questions to be considered in which 
we are much concerned, and in which we are relying upon your help and 
co-operation. We are naturally anxious to know what the effect of your 
absence will be on the scheme of preferential trade, which we endeavoured 
to press upon you recently. 

Owing to various circumstances, tariff questions have of late received 
much attention in Canada. Before we can intelligently shape our own 
course for the approaching Session of Parliament, we should know what 
is likely to be the fate of our recent proposals. When I last had the 
pleasure of discussing the question with you, you were good enough to 
say that, probably during the Autumn, you would be able to advise us 
confidentially as to the action likely to be taken by your Government. 
May we still hope to be favoured with such an intimation, or will your 
departure for South Africa necessitate the postponement of the considera- 
tion of the question until your return ? 

I do not wish to be unduly pressing in a matter which I know is one 
that presents many difficulties. But the situation here makes it very 
important to us to know, at the earliest possible moment, the mind of the 
Imperial Government on the trade question. 

It is possible that, as the matter progresses, there may be occasion for 
confidential communications by cable. In event of the necessity arising 
for that, it would be a convenience to have a code number which I could 
use for communicating with you. 


The request for a code number illustrates the very personal 
nature of the arrangement between the two men. Chamberlain 
wished to comply with it and was only prevented by the pointed 
disapproval of Sir John Anderson, head of the private office, who 
represented that it would be encouraging Fielding to go behind the 
Governor-General’s back. 

Before the Canadian proposal was again discussed in Cabinet, 
Ritchie circulated his colleagues with a memorandum setting out 
his objections to it. A copy of this memorandum, bearing Chamber- 
lain’s pencilled annotations, is among the Chamberlain Papers. 
It is a frank statement of the Treasury’s position; the voice is 
Ritchie’s voice but the hands are the hands of Sir Francis Mowatt. 
It is an important document in our story, and as such must be 
quoted at some length. Chamberlain’s comments are shown in 
brackets opposite the relevant quotations : 
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CABINET MEMORANDUM BY C. T. RITCHIE 


15 November 1902.—Confidential—The proposal with regard 
to Colonial preference, which we shall have to discuss when we 
next meet, is of so important a character that I think it will be 
convenient for me to put on paper certain considerations which 
I wish to place before my colleagues in connection with the 
subject. 

We are asked to decide some months before the Budget that 
the Corn tax shall be continued. Of course, I cannot yet say 
how I shall stand next year, but I have every hope that I shall 
be in a position to make substantial reductions of taxation. 
The tax that has the first claim to be reduced is the income tax, 
but I doubt whether it will be possible to make the reduction 
appreciable without making some remission of taxation on 
commodities: for imagine how difficult would be the position 
of our friends in the constituencies, if it could be said that we 
had taken millions of pounds off the taxation of the rich and 
nothing off that which falls on the poor. The choice in 
reducing indirect taxation will lie between the tea duty and 
the Corn duty. I am told that the Corn duty tells heavily 


(He is an ass)against us in the constituencies; Middleton tells me it is the 


(We are) 


one thing he is afraid of at an election, and that, if he were 
the agent of the Liberal Party, he would undertake to ‘sweep 
the country’ on that issue. We can, of course, make out a good 
case for its continuance. Bread is not appreciably dearer, 
but, whenever any change takes place and prices rise, the Corn 
duty is sure to get the blame, and, if the employment of labour 
were at the same time to fall off, the result would be disastrous 
to us politically. 

But, assuming that the tax remains, we must not shut our 
eyes to the difficulties which present themselves in the way of 
according preferential treatment to Canada, by admitting her 
grain duty-free into this country. 

After what the First Lord and the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said a few months ago, it would be a strong order to 
turn the tax to account for differentiation purposes; and it 
seems to me to be very difficult for us to get over these pledges. 
But for the moment I will put them aside, and assume that we 
are free to act as we please. 

Let us first be quite clear what preferential treatment in- 
volves. It involves the imposition of a charge on the taxpayers 
of the United Kingdom, in order to benefit our kith and kin 
beyond the sea. Don’t let us be under any delusion about 
that. ... 

The reply to this objection is that the Colonies, in return for 
being preferentially treated, will give preference to British 
goods; but what may we expect to obtain from this prefer- 
ence ? An unknown doubtful gain to certain British producers 
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in return for an indubitable loss inflicted on British con- 
sumers. ... 

It is extremely probable that any advantage, which the 
Colonies might gain, would be at the expense of our trade with 
foreign countries, which now take more than twice as much of 
our exports as are sent to the Colonies ; and a slight differentia- 
tion of duties might easily diminish the trade of the United 
Kingdom with foreign countries by a much larger amount than 
could be counter-balanced by any possible increase of trade 
with the Colonies, whose markets this country already to a 


(not Canada) large extent commands. 


(We can 
maintain the 
principle 
Preference 
only given 
when our 
own interests 
lead us to im- 
pose duties.) 


(Are 
always to be 


The grant of preferential treatment to Canada, which is the 
immediate question under consideration, may seem a small 
matter in itself, when regard is had merely to the amount in- 
volved in this particular concession, or when it is viewed as 
assistance rendered by the richest country in the world to a 
comparatively undeveloped Colony. But does anybody think 
we could stop there? It would be an impossibility, not to 
say an injustice. From the moment that the new policy is 
announced, it would be open to any Colony to promise some 
preference to British goods in return for its being accorded 
preferential treatment itself. Mr. Seddon and others would at 
once be coming forward and knocking at the door of the 
Imperial Exchequer with specious proposals. Powerful forces 
would be set to work, not only to extend the area of preference, 
but to raise the rate of taxation. For, while a revenue tariff is 
easily kept moderate, it is certain that, as Hicks Beach said the 
other day, ‘any system of preference requires to be based on 
high duties’. 

. . . We shall be driven to tax foreign foodstuffs and raw 
materials, in order to be able to differentiate the tax in favour 
of some of our Colonies. Taxation on such articles, however 
moderate it may be, must tend to enhance the cost of produc- 
tion, must handicap British producers and manufacturers in 
the keen and growingly keen competition with Germany and 
the United States, and must increase the difficulties already 
experienced by them in maintaining their hold on home and 
foreign markets. .. . 

It is also to be considered what effect the policy of Colonial 
preference will have abroad, and especially in the United 
States, with whom we desire to preserve the most friendly rela- 
tions. ‘They certainly would have no right to resent such a 
policy, but this consideration would not prevent them from 
retaliating in whatever form they thought would be most 
injurious to us. . . . I am as anxious as any of my colleagues 
can be to promote the idea of Imperial unity, but in doing this 


frightened of We must be careful not to lay ourselves open to the charge of 


this bug- 
bear ?) 


endangering British interests. 
In placing these considerations before my colleagues, my object is not, 
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at least for the present, to ask them to come to a decision adverse to any 
Sorm of reciprocity for the preferential treatment accorded to us by our 
Colonies, but to point out some of the difficulties in the way of the 
special form of preference that has been suggested, and to impress upon 
them the impolicy of making any communication to Canada which 
would bind us to continue the imposition of a tax which circumstances 
between now and the time of the Budget might show it would be wise 
to abandon.? 


The memorandum made Ritchie’s position perfectly plain. He 
was a declared opponent of Preference; but he did not ask ‘at 
least for the present’ that the Cabinet should. 


come to a decision adverse to any form of reciprocity for the preferential treatment 
accorded to us by our Colonies. 


What he did ask was that no communication should be made to 
Canada 


which would bind us to continue the imposition of a tax which circumstances 
between now and the time of the Budget might show it would be wise to abandon. 


These two points are important to our narrative. They explain 
and, in large measure, justify Ritchie’s subsequent behaviour. 

The Cabinet returned to the question on 19 November. The 
exact nature of the proceedings on that occasion was later the 
subject of considerable controversy. Accounts of very varying 
accuracy have appeared from the pens of the chief protagonists or 
their biographers. The present author, coming last into the lists, 
has had the advantage of perusing all the submissions of his pre- 
decessors. He believes the following to be the most authoritative 
account yet published of what really happened. 

The evidence deserves to be considered in some detail. Balfour’s 
report is tantalisingly short but quite clear. 


BALFOUR TO THE KING 


10 Downing Street, 19 November 1902.—Mr. Balfour with his humble 
duty begs respectfully to inform Your Majesty that only two subjects 
were discussed in Cabinet today (1) . . . (2) the advisability of giving to 
the Colonies a preferential abatement on the Corn Tax... . 

In respect to the second question, the discussion was long and elaborate : 
but no argument was advanced on either side with which Your Majesty 
is not already familiar. The Cabinet finally resolved that, as at present 
advised,2 they would maintain the Corn Tax; but that a preferential 
remission of it should be made in favour of the British Empire. 


1 My italics.—J. A. 2 My italics.—J. A. 
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Balfour’s letter, written on the same day, is conclusive evidence on 
two points. First, that the discussion was ‘long and elaborate’.! 
Second, that the sense of the Cabinet was definitely in favour of 
maintaining the Corn Tax, while remitting it in respect of Colonial 
produce. It even seems likely that this impression was confirmed 
by a ‘provisional Cabinet vote’.2 

The majority of the Cabinet were, thus, in favour of Chamberlain’s 
proposal. The composition of the minority has since been a subject 
of dispute. Chamberlain, along with other Ministers, believed that 
the Duke had accepted his proposal; 3 and some colour may have 
been lent to this belief by the Duke’s jocular remark ‘that it was 
time for some of them to resign their membership of the Cobden 
Club, to which he and Chamberlain still belonged’. The Duke’s 
recollection, however, would not confirm this view. Balfour of 
Burleigh was held by some to be irreconcilable; and, indeed, he 
afterwards told Austen Chamberlain that, at the time, he had 
expected that his would be the only resignation.’ ‘There is no doubt, 


1 This would seem to refute the later recollections of Lord George Hamilton and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, that the question was not seriously considered. Cf. Lord George 
Hamilton (Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 318): ‘Before Chamberlain left he 
raised an informal and brief discussion upon our fiscal system . . .’? and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh (memorandum of 1911 quoted by Lady Frances Balfour in Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, p. 119): ‘But the subject was not very seriously discussed in all its bearings. . . .’ 
Lord George and Lord Balfour were both writing some years after the event and may in 
retrospect have confused the Cabinet of 19 November with that of 21 October, when the 
discussion was both general and inconclusive. The reverse confusion was certainly made 
by Austen Chamberlain, who was convinced, until shown copies of Balfour’s letters to the 
King, that a definite decision had been taken at the first Cabinet. He even recalled 
saying afterwards to Walter Long: ‘Our decisions today will make history’ (unpublished 
memorandum of A. Chamberlain, 4 March 1931). All of which only shows how wishful 
memory can be! 

2 Cf. the Cabinet crisis of 1903. No.7 — Balfour to Devonshire (recapitulating Chamber- 
lain’s part in the events leading up to the crisis of September 1903), 27 August 1903 — 
. . . ‘The matter (Preference) had been formally raised by the Colonial Ministers; it 
had been brought prominently before the Cabinet over the Tariff controversy with 
Germany ; and had even been put to a provisional Cabinet vote in connection with the shilling 
duty on corn’. There is nothing to show to what session of the Cabinet Balfour was 
referring, but unless it was that of 15 March 1903, which for other reasons seems unlikely, 
it almost certainly must have been that of 19 November 1902, since Chamberlain, to 
whose part Balfour is specifically referring, was out of the country between these two 
sessions. 

3 See Chamberlain’s letter to Bernard Holland of 1 October 1g10: ‘As to [the Duke’s] 
attitude . . . I, in common with others of his colleagues, thought that he had accepted 
my original proposal at the Cabinet which was held just before my departure to South 
Africa’. 

4 Austen Chamberlain’s unpublished memorandum: ‘The Origins of the Tariff 
Reform Movement’, 4 March 1931. 

5 Ibid. 
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however, that Ritchie was the chief, and perhaps the only declared 
opponent of the proposal. That his opposition was not withdrawn 
was always freely admitted by Chamberlain. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DEVONSHIRE 
Highbury, 21 September 1903.—What did I ask of you before I went to 
South Africa ? That you should retain the shilling duty on corn and give 
a drawback to Canada. I thought you had all, except Ritchie, accepted this policy. 


He elaborated this view, some years later, in answer to enquiries 
from the Duke’s biographer. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO BERNARD HOLLAND 


Highbury, 1 October 1910.—As Mr. Balfour has since publicly stated in 
the House of Commons, before I left for South Africa the new departure 
in fiscal policy had been explained to and accepted by the majority of 
the Cabinet. How many members differed has, as he said, since become 
a matter of dispute, but there is no doubt whatever that, at that time, the 
majority of the Cabinet and all its most important members accepted the 
policy. The exception was Ritchie... . 


Why then did Ritchie not resign or, at least, threaten to resign ? 
In fairness to him it must be said that. there was no reason why he 
should. He had not asked, ‘at least for the present’, that the Cabinet 
should ‘come to a decision adverse to any form of reciprocity for the pre- 
ferential treatment accorded to us by our Colones’. The only point for 
which he had pressed was that no communication should be made 
‘to Canada which would bind us to continue the imposition of a tax which 
circumstances between now and the time of the Budget might show it would 
be wise to abandon’. Now, there is abundant evidence that this point 
was conceded. On this the testimonies of Balfour of Burleigh and 
of Austen Chamberlain are agreed. 


Balfour of Burleigh. . . It was felt to be quite premature to attempt 
to settle the Budget for the ensuing year eight months in advance. Most 
undoubtedly, Mr. Ritchie took this position himself; and equally without 
doubt, a majority of the members of the Cabinet sympathised with him to 
that extent.} 

Austen Chamberlain. . . It will be observed that the Cabinet took a 
final decision, subject only to the necessary reservation that tt might be revised uf in 
the four or five months which must precede the introduction of the Budget 1n the 
following spring, new and unexpected circumstances arose.* 


1 Memorandum by Lord Balfour of Burleigh (1911), quoted from Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, by Lady F. Balfour, p. 119. My italics.—J. A. 

2 Austen Chamberlain, ‘Origins of the Tariff Reform Movement’ (unpublished 
memorandum, 4 March 1931). My italics.—J. A. 
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The conclusive evidence, however, is that no official communi- 
cation was ever made to the Canadian Government. Chamberlain, 
indeed, wrote privately to Fielding on the following day; but his 
letter makes it clear that Ritchie’s reservations were allowed. He 
would naturally write with caution about a matter connected with 
the Budget, but he was evidently not sanguine enough about the 
prospects of his proposal even to mention the decision of principle 
which the Cabinet had undoubtedly taken. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO FIELDING 


20 November 1902.—Privaie.—I duly received both your letters on the 
subject of our Budget arrangements, but have been unable to reply as 
we have been so full of work over the Education Bill that it has been 
impossible to secure a full discussion on the subject. Even now we cannot 
come to a positive decision. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is naturally unwilling 
to commit himself positively to any course of action until the time for introducing the 
Budget is nearer and he knows what his position will be.} 

There is, as you must have seen while you were with us, a very strong 
party determined to resist with all their strength any alteration of our 
system in the way of preferential tariffs. ‘They will be assisted on the 
present occasion by the unpopularity of the Corn ‘Tax in some important 
districts of the country, and they will undoubtedly urge its entire repeal. 

I have not concealed from you my own personal impression that it 
would be worth while to risk this, for the sake of establishing the prin- 
ciple that we intend wherever possible to treat the colonists better than 
foreigners, but it is impossible to say at present which way the ultimate 
decision will go. 

Under these circumstances, I suggest for your consideration that you 
might prepare your Budget on alternative lines, fixing, in the first place, 
your tariff as you would propose it should stand in the event of the Corn 
Tax being entirely repealed, and taking power to alter this tariff and to 
give certain additional advantages to the mother country, provided that 
His Majesty’s Government here find it possible to give you a preference 
by allowing corn to come in free from the Colonies while maintaining the 
duty against all others. ‘This would be a clear indication of your policy 
and would, I think, strengthen the arguments of those who desire to 
meet you. 

I am leaving for South Africa on Tuesday, but hope to be back in time 
to take part in the final discussions on the Budget. 

Please treat this letter as entirely confidential between us... . 


All this makes it clear that the Cabinet’s decision was provisional. 
The Prime Minister weighed the written word carefully, and it 
was not for nothing that, in his letter to the King, he had used the 
phrase ‘as at present advised’. Ritchie was therefore under no 

I My italics.—J. A. 
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obligation to stake his opinions or his career on a decision that was 
still hypothetical. A view contrary to his own might have been 
accepted in principle, but, so long as his reservation was allowed, 
the matter could not be regarded as closed. 

We may therefore conclude that the proceedings of the Cabinet 
of 19 November took the following form. Chamberlain again raised 
the question of granting Canada a preference on the Corn Tax and, 
in view of the importance he attached to the question, asked for a 
decision before he left for South Africa. A ‘long and elaborate’ 
discussion ensued ; and a majority of the Cabinet, perhaps after a 
vote, accepted his proposal. Ritchie, who had been in the minority, 
now protested that it would be premature to decide details of the 
Budget finally so far in advance. This apparently reasonable protest 
was sustained, and it was, therefore, decided to take no decision 
entailing action. ‘The new policy was thus accepted subject to a 
practical reservation; and such dissentients as there were did not 
deem it necessary or prudent to press their opposition. 

Chamberlain had only secured a provisional decision, and his 
letter to Fielding shows that he knew it. He did not forget Ritchie 
as Lord Randolph ‘forgot Goschen’. Nevertheless, he was entitled 
to expect that the Prime Minister and his chief colleagues would 
stand by the policy which they had in principle accepted. He 
might well exclaim that night as he came home: ‘Ritchie has been 
overruled on the Corn Tax. Now I can leave for South Africa 
with an easy conscience.’ ! 


V 


Chamberlain sailed from England determined to secure a pre- 
ference on the Corn Tax. He came back three months later aiming 
at nothing less than the full reform of the established fiscal system. 
In the interval, his particular design had matured into a general 
conception. Two factors influenced this broadening process. 

The long years of office had encroached on his championship of 
the British democracy. He could still speak to the masses like no 
one else in England; but, since 1895, he had been urging the 
Government’s policies upon them and not their claims upon the 
Government. We have already seen how the great movement for 
Social Reform was passing beyond him. He was losing touch with 


1 Mrs. Chamberlain in conversation with the author. 
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the people, and, at the height of his fame, the roots of his power 
were beginning to decay. 

Now all that was changed. Daily contact with the people of 
South Africa might exhaust his body; it brought him measureless 
refreshment of mind. His ideas of Imperial Union had been slowly 
elaborated in the calm of his room at the Colonial Office or of the 
library at Highbury. He had developed them in the clash of minds 
around the conference table or in private conversations. But it 
was only now, as he tested them against the great sounding-board 
of mass opinion, that he realised their elemental force. The South 
African tour was like an election campaign, fought on the Imperial 
issue. Here was a faith that appealed both to the rugged individual- 
ism of the class from which he had sprung and to the more collective 
spirit already stirring. Here, in those masses to whom his Imperial- 
ism made so powerful an appeal, was the advance guard of a new 
people’s movement. Once again he found himself a people’s leader, 
and rose, like Antaeus, refreshed from the touch of the earth. 

The more compelling his vision, the greater was his need to devise 
practical measures for its fulfilment. Nor were opportunities lacking 
for meditation. There were the nights when he smoked his cigars 
on Good Hope’s deck under the starlit tropic sky. There were the 
long waggon treks across the silent veld and the endless train 
journeys over the Great Karroo. It was between these moments of 
reflection and the stormy enthusiasm of his meetings that the practical 
issue of Preference and the dream of a united Empire were 
integrated to become a policy. 

By a curious accident, a first-hand account has survived of the 
first occasion on which Chamberlain divulged this new policy to 
any living man. It was in Milner’s house in Johannesburg, during 
the negotiations over the Transvaal contribution. A member of 
one of the many deputations which came to see Chamberlain — 
‘a representative of the working class’ — had referred to ‘the bread 
tax’ recently ‘imposed’ in England. ‘The matter had gone no 
further and the deputation had in due course withdrawn leaving 
Chamberlain alone with Milner and Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. Tea 
was brought in and presently Chamberlain remarked to Milner: ‘It 
was rather curious that that man should have raised this question of 
the duty on wheat’. Thesequelis best told in Fitzpatrick’s own words. ! 


1 “The Turning Point’, an article by Sir P. Fitzpatrick, The Times, 28 November 1923. 
The quotations from the article published here are taken from Fitzpatrick’s own type- 
script, which is somewhat fuller than the printed version. 
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. . . Mr. Chamberlain followed up his puzzled reflection by giving a 
very full outline of his scheme for Tariff Reform and Imperial Pre- 
ference. ... 

Sipping his tea slowly, and clearly prompted by the accident of this 
Labour representative’s suggestion, he seemed to be working out the 
details of the policy as he spoke — as though thinking aloud. He began 
by saying that this 1/- duty upon wheat was the beginning and nucleus 
of a policy of Imperial Preference and Empire development, by means of 
which the resources of the Empire would be gradually and surely de- 
veloped, so that the essentials for life, industry, and trade within the 
Empire should be available for the Empire, assured as to quantity and 
regularity of supply, and gradually reduced in cost by reason of the 
development, which would take place under a defensive tariff against 
the outer world and a preferential abatement in favour of all parts of the 
Empire. He spoke of the enormous possibilities of Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand in the matter of food supplies, etc., of the illimitable quan- 
tity and variety of products from different parts of Africa and the world- 
wide possessions of the British Empire. It was a spell-binding experience. 
He spoke like a seer — as one quietly, unemotionally, slowly, describing 
a vision as it unfolded itself to him. He seemed to know the resources and 
potentialities of the Empire in its most distant parts, and its infinite 
variety of climate, conditions and soil; of how obvious it was that the 
superabundance in one portion should make good the shortage in another ; 
of how it would absorb the surplus population; of how a sane, business- 
like, practical policy, free of all fanaticism and prejudices, made the 
proper course seem so obvious and simple... . 

I do not know for how long he spoke. I was divided between the 
fascination of his slowly unfolded vision and the intense concentrated 
attention given to him by Lord Milner. 

Memory cannot be relied upon to reproduce his own words uttered 
20 years ago... hence, little but a general outline can be attempted. 

At one time, when he seemed to have finished thinking aloud, he spoke 
of himself as though a period or stage in his career had been reached, 
and a stage in the essential work completed, where it was open to him 
to make a choice. I gained the impression that it would be a simple 
matter for him to be Prime Minister and to carry on without disturbing 
accepted policies or taking risks ; but he dismissed the idea as insufficient 
warrant for one who was actuated by purpose and conviction, and by 
the desire to achieve, to do something positive for the Empire. Such a 
position was admittedly full of honour, the greatest in the world to which 
a representative could be called; but what was there in it, he asked, for 
one who felt that there wasso much to be done ? What had deterred many 
men from backing their faith was the fear of personal risk. Position, 
safety, administration, do not attract, he seemed to say ; there was some- 
thing great to be done for the Empire, and he was willing to risk a fall. 
They had made a beginning (meaning the wheat tax), and from that he 
would go on. There might be checks; there was sure to be an outcry. 
Perhaps it might not be adopted at the first attempt — the first General 
Election — but at the next it would triumph ; for, after all, it was only the 
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application of sane, business principles to the greatest business organisa- 
tion in the world — the British Empire! There were people who regarded 
Free Trade as a religion — a revealed religion! Fanatics. They would 
not be converted. It was nota religion ; it was not evena fact! But they 
did not realise it. ‘The Empire was unorganised. Potentially greater than 
anything in the world! Yes, greater than anything created by the wit and 
hand of man, but unorganised ! 

The Mother Country could learn a great deal from the Dominions, who, 
however extreme in some things, had applied business principles to the 
practical facts and circumstances of their case as they saw them; but 
the Mother Country was face to face with a world very different from 
what it had been 50 years ago — even less than that — and very different 
from the world in which the present system of tariffs was a practical and 
profitable one. Other countries had armed themselves with their tariffs, 
but we stood unarmed and defenceless ; and the Nations which were our 
competitors were day by day closing in upon us, invading our home 
markets, shutting off the avenues of trade. All were equipped with the 
armour of defensive and offensive tariffs, and, unless something was done, 
we should be hopelessly cut off — ‘hemmed in and helpless in an ever 
closing ring of armed opponents’. 

At another time, he referred to America as the greatest Free Trade area 
in the world — its 45 states with no tariff barriers; and yet the most 
heavily armed against the outer world! And why, he asked, should the 
British Empire, potentially far greater, neglect to march with the times 
and equip itself for defence ? Why should we not have employment for 
many men? Why let our people go under foreign flags to fill with the 
best the unoccupied, undeveloped spaces in other lands, when a little 
thought would provide better for them within the Empire : ? 

The ‘Common Sense of Business’ was the basis of it all. ‘Defence’ 
and ‘Construction’ were the dominant notes. 

. The sequel was not less interesting and impressive. When Mr. 
Chamberlain left the room to get a short rest before resuming his arduous 
round of meetings and functions that evening, I asked Lord Milner for 
some explanation, and, to my great surprise, learnt that this was the 
first he had heard of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and intentions. 

That explained the significance of his unbroken silence and intensely 
concentrated attention. 

. That he should be reluctant to pass judgment on the spot — bear- 
ing i in mind the time, his own position, and all the circumstances — did not 
seem unreasonable. He was reluctant! And yet... he did answer.... 

. The judgment was not passed lightly or hurriedly, but in frag- 
ments, as though he too, in turn, were thinking aloud ; and he dealt with 
various points as they came back to him. In his judgment, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was too sanguine, and under-rated the fanatical devotion to so-called 
Free Trade. The fact that the position in the Old Country and throughout 
the world and the policies of all countries, had completely changed, was 
not realised by a very large section who still held the conviction that Free 
‘Trade — whatever it might mean — was something sacred, a policy for 
all time and all circumstances. ‘Not one General Election will be required 
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to convert people to this new Tariff policy — several! Two or three, per- 
haps more. It will take years. He is too old to undertake the task, and 
complete it.’ Lord Milner added then very gently that he did not think 
Mr. Chamberlain was very soundly posted or that he thoroughly under- 
stood the magnitude and financial intricacies of this question; that he 
was not definite or clear in mind as to some of the facts and some of the 
most important details; that he was not ready with the constructive 
measures ; that it did not appear that he had anyone to work this out for 
him ; and that he was insufficiently prepared to face the opposition which 
the proposal would unquestionably arouse. . . . It was not an under- 
taking for one man; it called for the most thorough preparation and an 
organisation of well-informed workers ; in fact it needed to be worked out 
in detail, with the most thorough preparation, before it was launched as a 
policy. ... 

‘He is too old — too old. Ifhe were 20 years, even 10 years younger he 
would carry it. He is wonderful for his age; but this task is bigger than 
he realises.’ 


Too old? Perhaps. And yet it was only now that he reached his 
full maturity. At sixty-seven he would develop new powers. The 
last lingering restraints would be abandoned. ‘There would be a 
broadening of character and a new stirring of imagination. His 
oratory would reach to its greatest heights. Above all, he would 
become a leader as never before. With the strength of maturity 
might also go its weakness. Prudence would decline as self-confi- 
dence grew. Judgment would be impaired by the very brightness 
of vision. The edge of persuasion would be dulled by the habit of 
command. We know little of the inward development which he 
now underwent. He was not given to introspection, least of all in 
his writing. But all his life hereafter is witness that this was the time 
of a great inward change. Perhaps something of it was due to the 
long, slow treks across the lonely, silent and illimitable veld. Since 
time immemorial, it is to the wilderness that men have gone to see 
visions and dream dreams. One man had set out from England 
on board Good Hope. A new man was now returning, and he too 
would be a prophet. 


BOOK XXI 


BETRAYAL AND CHALLENGE 
(1903) 


CHAPTER XCVIII 


CHAMBERLAIN BETRAYED 
(February-March 1903) 


Chamberlain Sails for Home — The Government’s Mounting Difficulties — 
The Education Bill— The ‘Hughligans’ — Brodrick’s Army Scheme — 
Venezuela and Siam— The Alaska Boundary — ‘Waiting for Joe’—A 
Triumphal Progress — The Mansion House Speech — Ritchie’s Manoeuvres 
against the Corn Duty — He Threatens Resignation — Balfour Warns Austen 
—The Madeira Letter — Balfour’s Responsibility and Austen’s — The Cabinet 
of 17 March — Chamberlain Gives Way — Should he have Forced a Decision ? 


I 


Own 25 February 1903 the Colonial Secretary and Mrs. Chamber- 
lain sailed for home from Cape Town on board the Union Castle 
liner Norman. What was the political situation at home? How had 
the Government and the Unionist parties fared in his absence? 

When Chamberlain had left England in December 1902, the 
Government were still basking in the afterglow of the South African 
victory and of the Imperial splendour of the Coronation. But 
nothing in life is rolled up quicker than the red carpet. The winter 
months witnessed a steep decline in the fortunes of Chamberlain’s 
colleagues. ‘When he left for South Africa’, wrote Jack Seely, a 
young Unionist backbencher, ‘they were strong, alert, successful men 
and a united party. When he returned, he found them dilapidated 
and disheartened.’ ! 

Chamberlain’s letters from home — mostly from Austen and from 
his Under-Secretary Onslow — amply confirmed this judgment. 
As he had foreseen, the Education Bill continued to give endless 
trouble in Parliament and in the constituencies. Even the House 
of Lords debated it until the small hours. 


ONSLOW TO CHAMBERLAIN 


20 December 1902.—. . . The House of Lords has been having a 
veritable legislative debauch, sitting night after night till midnight. 


1 J. E. B. Seely (later Lord Mottistone), Adventure, p. 99. 
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Quite strange last Friday to pass from the brilliantly lit Lords to outer 
darkness and a solitary policeman in the Commons. 

The Duke got the Education Bill through very well, and with trans- 
parent candour, explaining that he had lost his notes and would give 
reasons for his amendments on Report, should they prove to be anything 
but drafting amendments. 

Having become Leader he felt that he ought to know some of his flock 
by sight, so he established himself in the divisions behind the clerks ticking 
off the names, and, pince-nez on nose, scrutinised each peer from head to 
foot, as soon as he had seen the name crossed off by the Division Clerk. 


Nor was the trouble over when the Bill at last received the Royal 
Assent. Ansell and ‘Titterton, the leaders of the Birmingham 
revolt which Chamberlain had silenced in October, resumed the 
field. At an unofficial meeting of Liberal Unionists, they carried 
resolutions rejecting the Act as a settlement of the Education 
question and pledging themselves to ‘withhold our support from all 
candidates at Parliamentary elections who are not prepared to 
maintain our position on this question’. This was mutiny indeed. 
Austen, at least in his letters to his father, was inclined to make light 
of it; but, shortly afterwards, Ansell fought a municipal election 
on this issue, standing as an independent candidate. He would 
almost certainly have won but for the indiscretion of one of his 
crankier supporters who refused to propose the King’s health at a 
dinner. ‘For Chamberlain and the King’ became the winning 
Unionist slogan for the rest of that campaign; ‘a strange sequence’ 
as the Daily News remarked,! and an interesting postscript to the 
Birmingham leader’s earlier republicanism. 

The Education issue remained a festering sore in the consti- 
tuencies and was kept alive at Westminster by the decision to deal 
with London Education in a special measure. 


AUSTEN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


5 February 1903.—. . . We have had no Cabinets as yet .. . and I 
doubt not but that we shall suffer from the neglect. London Education 
is full of difficulties and ‘cross currents’ and I look forward to it with 
gloom and anxiety. It helps to keep alive the agitation on the bill of last 
year and will, I feel sure, give us a mauvats quart d’heure in the House before 
we have done with it. I fear we are going to fall between two stools — 
the County Council and the Borough Councils ... half and half is 
never a safe course. .. . 


Another consequence of the Education Bill deserves attention. 
It alienated the support of Lady Wimborne. Wimborne House 
1 Daily News, 23 January 1903. 
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had been, for many years, a generous contributor to the Unionist 
cause; and Lady Wimborne’s two sons Ivor and Freddie Guest 
were backbench members on the Government side along with her 
nephew, Winston Churchill. These young men did not join in 
the agitation against the Education Bill. But Lady Wimbourne’s 
estrangement from the Government encouraged them in their 
decision to form a rebel ‘Cave’. The chief members of this ‘Cave’, 
besides Churchill and the Guests, were Seely (later Lord Motti- 
stone), Dickson-Poynder (later Lord Islington) and Lord Hugh 
Cecil. Lord Hugh’s part in the group earned its members the 
sobriquet of the ‘Hughligans’. Apart from their connection with 
Wimborne House and Hatfield, the rebels also received some 
encouragement from Rosebery. 

The ‘Hughligans’ were to play a part in Chamberlain’s affairs 
before the year was out. For the moment, however, their activities 
were directed against Brodrick and his unwieldy Army scheme. 
They opened their attack in the debate on the address. 


AUSTEN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


24. February 1903.—We are now engaged in a great military debate 
arising on an amendment to the Address moved by Beckett and supported 
by Major Seely, Winston and a number of men on our side. Brodrick 
made a good speech (after the first ten minutes) from his own point cf 
view, but he hardly touched the question as to the necessity for such large 
numbers. He showed that he had come much nearer to realising his own 
idea of military strength than most people supposed, but he did not touch 
the argument that his whole scheme was wrong and did not give us the 
kind of army we wanted. He is of course opposed to your proposal for the 
South African garrison, but I begged him at the Cabinet when the subject 
was mentioned at least not to pledge himself nor the Government against 
it, and this, I think, he avoided. Meanwhile, whatever be our majority 
to-night — and I expect it will not be large —our military policy is 
suspect in the House and in the country, and, if the doctors disagree as to 
the remedy, they at least all unite to denounce Brodrick. 


Brodrick was badly shaken by the attack. Soon afterwards he 
wrote a letter to Chamberlain which reached him at Madeira. 
Brodrick was, perhaps anxious to put his side of the case to his 
powerful colleague before the critics could put theirs. 


BRODRICK TO CHAMBERLAIN 


28 February 1903.—Private.—I do not like troubling you on your way 
home, but a storm has burst upon us in connection with the Army and I 
should like you to know how things stand. 
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The reaction which all of us have foreseen after the war has set in 
apace. ‘There is a general call for a reduction of Regulars of whom the 
Cabinet added 25,000 before the war and 25,000 during the war. Ritchie’s 
forecast as to taxation is sufficiently bad to justify this, but it is being 
rammed home by a cave of about 25 chiefly young ambitious members 
on our side — nearly everyone of whom has a personal grievance as to 
office or honours, and who get some assistance from those who have a 
feeling against Lord Roberts and myself in reference to reforms, or jobs 
refused, or the late Guards scandal, which they dare not bring before 
Parliament — 

The Times is stimulating the disorder by new schemes of its own 
(Amery’s) ; but although I have carefully examined these, they all tend 
to an increase of expenditure. ‘The same result occurs even if we place 
men on the home Establishment as you desire in South Africa — 

In short so far as I can gauge the situation it is this. 

The only thing which would satisfy the Cave is 
1. Abandon Army Corps organisation and proposal to send any large 

force abroad. 

2. Knock down 30,000 regulars or thereabouts. 
3. Cease organising the Volunteers or Home Troops. 
4. Reduce £5,000,000 of the £27,500,000 of normal Estimates. 

I have told Balfour I am quite in his hands. We had great difficulty 
to get our people to vote last ‘Tuesday and shall have another heavy attack 
within a fortnight. I cannot assent to a large reduction of men. Any- 
thing in the way of schemes matters less — but if he can see any way by 
which the Cabinet can remain (in case of a defeat) or avoid a defeat by 
my retirement, I will make way at any moment. 

There seems however a general opinion in the Cabinet that we had 
better fight it out or give the malcontents who are believed to be acting 
with Rosebery a lesson. 

In any case I should like to have a talk with you when you arrive. .. . 

P.S. The enthusiasm as to your success beggars description. 


Chamberlain, for his part, rather sympathised with the ‘Hugh- 
ligans’. He had his own ideas on Army Reform, as we shall see. 
His answer, telegraphed from Funchal the same evening, is typical 
of the man; equally frank in its antagonism to Brodrick’s policy 
and its loyalty to Brodrick as a colleague. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO BRODRICK 


Telegram. 10 March 1903.—Secret.—I am not surprised at the demand 
for reduction. You must throw a bone to the malcontents. Change your 
scheme which I never liked but do not retire. Then we will win or die. 


The opportunity for faction presented by Brodrick’s grandiose but 
hollow Army scheme seriously weakened the Government’s stand- 
ing in Parliament and in the country. Nor were Ministers much 
happier in their management of foreign policy. 
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A year before, Chamberlain had abandoned any further thought 
of an Anglo-German alliance. Instead he had been working towards 
a closer understanding with France. He had accordingly been 
opposed to the plan for a joint Anglo-German blockade of Venezuela 
when this had been discussed in Cabinet. He feared it would 
frighten off the French. Before leaving for South Africa, moreover, 
he had warned Lansdowne that ‘joint action with Germany would 
be unpopular’.! The following extracts from Austen’s letters suggest 
that Chamberlain’s fears and warning were not unjustified. 


AUSTEN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


19 December 1902.—. . . Our joint action with Germany in Venezuela 
is very unpopular here. . . . On Tuesday I dined with Leo Maxse to 
meet Clemenceau. The other guests were E. Grey, Clinton Dawkins, and 
Rowland Blennerhasset. C. [Clemenceau] looked younger and better 
than when I last saw him, and talked with wonderful verve and freshness. 
He is now a Senator, and according to Maxse (who says he is not blinded 
by friendship — he hears the same on all sides) his position has marvel- 
lously improved. ‘The Colonial party have given up for the time at least 
the policy of ‘embéter les Anglais’ and have expressed to C. a wish for his 
cooperation and assistance. 

C. himself wishes to draw closer to England — not relinquishing the 
Russian alliance, but giving one hand to Russia and the other to Eng- 
land... . 

.. . The Nationalists are done for — écrasés at the last elections, they 
will be wiped out at the next. They were the anti-English party. When 
he was defeated, he was prevented from speaking by shouts of ‘Oh yes’. 
When returned recently to the Senate, there was no sign of this feeling in 
the country. ... 

. . . The Great danger of the future is Pan-Germanism. . . . There 
was a time when France and England were in rivalry for the world. Now 
that is settled. England is doing a great work for liberty and civilisation 
— a work France could not do — on the whole a good work, but not with 
the ‘ideal side’ France would bring to it. Therefore C. feels no jealousy 
of it. ‘Mais quand on posséde la terre’ one cannot for ever refrain from 
speaking a word in Europe, ‘et a viendra un moment ou l’ Angleterre aura le 
besoin de causer avec la France’. 

Et alors, I asked, qu’est-ce quelle dira? But C. refused to give any hint 
of what he had in mind. He turned to Venezuela, and expressed his 
surprise and regret to find us d la remorque of Germany. Leo and all the 
rest assured him they agreed. It was a great mistake. We all told him 
that friendly relations with France were popular here. It must be 
admitted that close relations with Germany were not and never had been 
popular with our people. 


™ Vol. IV, ch. Ixxxuli, pp. 200-201. 
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30 Jfanuary 1903.—. . . As for the public at large they are interested 
first and foremost in your doings and next in denouncing the Government 
for accepting German cooperation in Venezuela. . . . German unpopu- 
larity . . . is more universal and deep-rooted than even I had imagined 
possible. 


5 February 1903.—. . . The Venezuela difficulty described by Cran- 
borne with that singular want of tact which characterises his public 
utterances as ‘the Venezuela mess’ — undoubtedly a mess — is still un- 
settled. . . . I shall urge upon A. J. B. when I see him tomorrow the 
paramount importance of having a definitive settlement before Parlia- 
ment meets. ‘The country is very sick of it, profoundly disliking German 
cooperation and angry at their violent methods. .. . 


Chamberlain’s proposals to improve relations with France had 
included, among other things, acceptance of the French proposal 
that France and Britain should recognise each others ‘zones of 
influence’ in Siam. He had, accordingly, urged Lansdowne to give 
a free hand to the French in the Mekong valley in return for a free 
hand for Britain on the Malay-Siam border,! and in particular in 
the States of Kelantan and Trengganu. His irritation over 
Venezuela must, therefore, have been considerably increased when 
he learned from Onslow that the Foreign Office were still with- 
holding protection from the Rajahs of these two States from fear 
of provoking similar French encroachments on Siam in the Mekong 
valley. 


ONSLOW TO CHAMBERLAIN 


13 March 1903.—. . . I am afraid Lansdowne will think I have been 
very persistent on the subject of the relations between Siam and her 
dependencies of Kelantan and Trengganu, but I am unable to follow the 
policy of the Foreign Office in this matter and I think it needs your very 
early consideration. . . . The reason adduced by the F.O. (for tolerating 
continued Siamese intervention in the two States) is that whatever we 
may do in the East to diminish Siamese influence, France may reply to 
by similar action in the West. But I have always understood that our 
sole policy has been to maintain Siam as a ‘buffer’ between us and I 
cannot understand why we should always sacrifice the goodwill of the 
Malays . . . for fear France should encroach a little further on the other 
frontier of Siam; so long as a substantial Kingdom is maintained round 
Bangkok between the two European Powers. 


More galling still to Chamberlain, as well as unpopular in the 
country and the Empire, was the course taken by the dispute be- 
tween Canada and the United States over the determination of the 
Alaska boundary. 

1 See Vol. IV, ch. Ixxxiti, pp. 182-186. 
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AUSTEN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


24, February 1903.—. . . Now we have fresh trouble over the Alaska 
business. The United States Government, after agreeing in the treaty 
that each party should nominate to the Arbitral Tribunal ‘three im- 
partial jurists of repute’, has appointed Root, Secretary of War, and 
Senators Turner and Lodge — the first named a member of the Govern- 
ment, and the other two men who have publicly denounced the Canadian 
claim. Naturally Canada is up in arms and wants us to refuse to go on. 
We discussed the question at today’s Cabinet when the decision was that 
it would not do to break off and that it would be impolitic to challenge 
the names chosen by the U.S.A.; but I pressed Lansdowne to do all he 
could to reason the Canadians into good humour again and not to leave 
us the odium of choosing, without their assent, three men, a single one of 
whom, by agreeing with the Americans, would decide the case against 
Canada and certainly involve us in a charge of having deserted her 
interests. ... 


Deeply concerned, for graver reasons, with maintaining good 
relations with the Canadian Government, Chamberlain must have 
read this communication with dismay. Austen had certainly not 
exaggerated the strength of Canadian feeling; as Chamberlain 
could hear for himself, a few days later, from Fielding, the Canadian 
Minister of Finance. 


FIELDING TO CHAMBERLAIN 


11 March 1903.—. . . Last, but by no means least, arises this miserable 
Alaskan boundary business in which Canada has been shamefully treated. 
The word is strong, but I venture to believe that you will say it is justified 
when you have examined the correspondence that has taken place. We 
all feel satisfied that, if you had been in London when these negotiations 
took place, a different course would have been adopted by the Govern- 
ment. There is much indignation in the public mind now. There will 
be more when all the facts become known. 

Those who sympathise with you in your efforts to create throughout 
the Colonies a more Imperial spirit are finding their task much harder 
than it should be, and I fear that your own great efforts in that direction 
have been to a large extent counteracted by the course of the Imperial 
Government in these matters. 


By comparison with these reverses the Government’s achieve- 
ments passed unnoticed. In one sphere, indeed, they might, but 
for their own ineptitude, have claimed a triumph. Lugard, with 
a handful of men and acting on his own initiative, had occupied 
Kano and brought the whole emirate of Sokotu under the Crown. 
It was no mean achievement, and had been accomplished at little 
cost in lives or money. But the Government had been alarmed by 
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the unpopularity of less successful operations they had authorised 
against the Mullah in Somaliland. Accordingly, instead of backing 
Lugard, they sought to check his enterprise. Then, even after it had 
succeeded, they administered what The Times described as ‘a digni- 
fied rebuke’ to Lugard for acting without instructions. The result 
was predictable. ‘The Government were held responsible for the 
annihilation of Plunkett’s force at Gumburru. But they received 
none of the credit for the annexation of Northern Nigeria. 

The prospect for the Unionists seemed dark and cheerless. ‘I 
never knew a session begin more flatly’, Austen wrote.'_ A fortnight 
later this would have been an understatement. Onslow in his last 
letter before Chamberlain’s return was frankly defeatist. 


ONSLOW TO CHAMBERLAIN 


13 March 1903.—You will find the Government much weaker than when 
you left. The bye-elections have gone badly and over 30 of our men are 
in a state of mutiny. 

I should not be surprised if you thought we ought to dissolve before the 
Roseberyites gain more strength. It looks as if we should lose our majority 
at a General Election; but if they came in now, I think you would have 
little difficulty in getting them out in a year or 18 months, and it would 
leave you free to go to Canada, the West Indies and Australia. .. . 


The decline in the Government’s standing only served to heighten 
Chamberlain’s personal prestige. A distinguished historian has 
called the period from 1895 to 1902, ‘the Ascendancy of Chamber- 
lain’.2 Certainly in the summer of 1902 his primacy in English 
politics had been uncontested. His South African policy had been 
crowned by victory. Splendid isolation had been abandoned under 
his pressure. ‘The mood of Imperialism for which he stood was at 
its height. He had no equal in English public life. Salisbury and 
Hicks Beach had quitted the field. Rosebery had failed to make 
good his claim to leadership. No one else could pretend to be his 
match, let alone his master, as Balfour would have been the first to 
admit. We have already marked that summer as the zenith of 
Chamberlain’s power. Yet it was only now, as he sailed home- 
wards, that the predominance of his personality was fully recognised. 

Stendhal has written in a well-known treatise 3 that between the 
birth of human love and its full flowering, a space of separation 
must intervene. It is only then, in the absence of the real person, 
that the idea of her becomes crystallised in the lover’s mind. ‘The 


1 Austen to J. C., 24 February 1903. 
2 R. C. K. Ensor, History of England, 1870 to 1914. 3 De l’ Amour. 
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theory is as true of politics as of passion. Chamberlain’s ascendancy 
had long existed in reality. But in the public mind his absence from 
the political scene and his pilgrimage to South Africa made him 
almost a mythical figure. 

The same process which made the world aware of his predomi- 
nance opened his own eyes to the full extent of his power. In the 
daily round of Parliament and Cabinet, even the strongest Minister 
is constantly reminded that he is only one of a team. Alone in 
South Africa he came, perhaps, to exaggerate his own strength. Back 
in England, he would say that he owed his success ‘mainly to the fact 
that I had behind me the sympathies of a nation’.! This was no 
more than true. He had spoken for England, even for the whole 
Empire; but he owed nothing to the support of the Government. 
Their misfortunes only underlined his strength. He seemed to hold 
their future in his hand. 


II 


The prospect of Chamberlain’s return aroused the most varied 
anticipations. 


His friends [a historian of the period has written] said that presumptuous 
opponents would know the difference when he was back. Had he not 
saved Mr. Gladstone’s Government, otherwise utterly doomed, by his 
Unauthorised Programme of 1885? and might he not now save the 
Unionist party by another diversion equally effective and equally up- 
setting to the Opposition ? 2 


Austen echoed the same theme. 


AUSTEN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


5 February 1903.—. . . You will, I hope, have seen enough of the 
English papers to know that your wonderful success is recognised and 
appreciated on all hands. There has been no criticism worth notice in 
any quarter, but a general testimony borne on all sides to the spirit in 
which you have grappled with your gigantic tasks and to the results 
achieved . . . ‘Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnon’; but who will be 
strong enough to follow in your footsteps! Ifthe other side came in they 
would have to ask you to continue as Permanent Secretary of State ! 


Yet in some Unionist circles there was a note of anxiety. Looking 
back on this period, Lady Frances Balfour, an intimate of the Prime 
Minister’s, would write: 


1 Southampton, 14 March 1903. 
2 J. A. Spender, Life of the Ri. Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, G.C.B., vol. ii, p. 92. 
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. . . I dreaded the future. The Cabinet contained one who I felt 
instinctively would never do team work, and that Arthur could never rule 
as a Chamberlain would, and that Chamberlain would never submit to 
be under any leader except himself. No one could foresee all the disasters 
that were to come on the Balfour Government; but I had an undefined 
fear that Arthur’s greatest days were over, and that the same forceful 
personality that had made war without, would some day find something 
that would bring discord into the Cabinet.! 


No less mixed were the feelings of the ‘Hughligans’. On Army 
policy they rather leaned towards Chamberlain. But most of them 
were sceptical of his Empire policies and rather resented his pre- 
dominance in the Party. Amery, who went to one of their dinners 
at this time, recalled a curious conversation. One of the party that 
night remarked on some proposal for independent action by the 
Cave: ‘Just you wait till Joe comes back from South Africa’. For 
some time the company speculated on the influence of Chamber- 
lain’s return, until Ivor Guest suddenly lurched forward and, to the 
general approval, exclaimed ‘We must pull Joe down a peg or 
two’.? 

The Liberal leaders awaited Chamberlain’s return with uncon- 
cealed anxiety. 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN TO BRYCE 3 


26 January 1903.—Evidently Joe will return in triumph, and it will not 
be altogether easy to be decently appreciative, while avoiding any part 
in the chorus. 

I regard Joe as the very embodiment of all that is bad in policy and 
spirit: of all that will wreck and ruin our country, and nothing will 
bring me to say anything else. It is not himself personally or his peculiari- 
ties that I object to, but what he stands for politically. ‘The present wave 
in his favour may be almost as bad as the war fever, and if our friends the 
Leaguers join his procession of course all is at an end. 


Campbell-Bannerman, indeed, seems to have been so obsessed 
with the prospect of Chamberlain’s return that he made no attempt 
to take advantage of the Government’s blunders in the early part 
of the session. He guessed, as his biographer tells us, that ‘on the 
way home, if not actually on the illimitable veld, his (Chamber- 
lain’s) busy brain would be spinning new schemes to revive the 


1 Lady F. Balfour, Ne Obliviscaris, p. 364. 

2 L.S. Amery in conversation with the author. See also L. S. Amery, My Political Life, 
vol. i, p. 195. 

3 J. A. Spender, Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, G.C.B., vol. ii, p. 87. 

4 See National Review, March 1903 : ‘Campbell-Bannerman has become the mainstay 
of the Government’. 
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fortunes of his party’ ; and as he wrote more than once to a colleague, 
he felt that no settled plans could be made ‘until Joe is back’.! 

‘Joe’, meanwhile, was on his way; and it was a triumphal 
progress. ‘The King of Portugal sent a cruiser to greet him at 
Madeira, and the civil and military authorities of the island prepared 
a banquet in his honour. As ill luck would have it, Chamberlain 
was stricken with a sharp attack of gout two days before reach- 
ing the island. ‘He was so unwell’, wrote his wife, ‘that it was quite 
impossible to get on his boot and we made up our minds that landing 
at Madeira would be out of the question.’ But the morning they 
reached the island he felt better and decided not to disappoint the 
Portuguese. He, accordingly, crushed his bad foot, with some 
difficulty, into an ordinary shoe and went ashore. The Civil 
Governor, the Military Governor, the Admiral and their wives 
awaited the Chamberlains at the landing pier. Thence they walked 
in solemn procession up a long cobbled street to the Governor’s 
palace. Mrs. Chamberlain ‘trembled for poor Joe’s foot as he walked 
over the small cobble stones’; but was astonished to see that he did 
not even limp. She commented on this as they entered the palace 
only to draw the reply: ‘It may be damned painful; but I don’t 
see why I should limp for that’. At the luncheon he flung caution 
and medical advice to the winds. He ate and drank all that the 
hospitable Portuguese placed before him, ending with an old brandy 
which he afterwards claimed was the best he had ever drunk. As 
sometimes happens, this piece of rashness banished the gout and he 
suffered no further attacks for several weeks. 

The luncheon called, of course, for a speech, and so did the visit 
of the British Community who presented ‘an address and several 
bouquets of flowers’. ‘These formalities accomplished, the Chamber- 
lains enjoyed the ordinary pleasures of the visitor to Madeira. 


We started off on an expedition up the mountain, going as far as the 
Funiculaire in an oxsledge, with a most splendid pair of tawny oxen. .. . 
We had a beautiful view from the hotel on the height. Then down we 
came, coasting down the cobblestone road as if on the ice at home, 
seated in wicker seats on wooden runners most skilfully guided by men 
standing on the runners behind.5 


The Norman steamed into Southampton water on the early morn- 
ing of 14, March. Selborne had boarded the liner at Netley, and, 


1 J. A. Spender, Life of the Rt. Hon Sir A. Campbell-Bannerman, vol. ii, pp. 84 and 
92-93. 2 Mrs. Chamberlain to her mother, 13 March 1903. 
3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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with him, an all-party deputation from Birmingham who came to 
present an address of welcome. 


It was a misty grey morning as we steamed up Southampton Water and 
when the first communication came with land — the Medical Officers’ 
tug — what was my surprise to find myself in the midst of a deputation of 
Joe’s constituents — headed by Mr. Harry Peyton, his Chairman. They 
were all beaming, and when I expressed my surprise at seeing them there, 
they exclaimed: ‘Didn’t you know we were coming? Doesn’t Mr. 
Chamberlain know ?’ I cautiously said I did not think he did, but per- 
haps I was mistaken — though how we should divine it at sea with no 
telegram to Madeira to tell us I could not quite imagine to myself. Then 
I had to break it to them that Joe was still in his room (time 8 a.m.) — as 
a matter of fact he was in his bath — but that I would go and tell him. 
‘Oh, please don’t do that,’ exclaimed Mr. Titterton, ‘it won’t be any 
surprise if you do.’ So I refrained at the moment, but later gave him a 
surreptitious hint. ‘They were enchanted with the success of their coming 
and a little ceremony of presenting an Address took place in the library. 
Their great delight was in having been the first to greet him, even before 
the family, and Southampton. All parties were represented in the group 
and they were, as ever, full of loyalty and admiration for their Member. 
Then as we slowly steamed up to the pier our eyes were delighted by the 
three girls and Austen and Neville, and while the Civic Dignitaries — all 
arrayed in their robes of office and bearing the ancient maces of South- 
ampton — waited, they all came on board to welcome us. As soon as the 
family re-union was accomplished, the Mayor and Mayoress followed, and 
we received them in the library. A bouquet was presented to me and a 
boutonniére to Joe, and after taking leave of the Captain we departed in 
procession, to the interest and amusement of our fellow passengers, who 
lined the decks and who, together with the crew, sent up resounding 
cheers as we stepped on shore. 

We then drove in procession with an escort of Yeomanry and police 
through the docks and streets to Hartley Hall. The streets were full and 
many a cheer went up — flags waved and windows were crowded. It 
cannot be said that the same volume of sound filled the air as in some of 
our South African experiences, but it would have been strange had it 
done so, and the reception was far more than we had dreamed it would be.! 


The weather was bitterly cold; but the Press had advertised the 
times at which Chamberlain’s train would pass the different 
stations; and his progress to London surpassed anything seen in 
England since Beaconsfield’s return from the Congress of Berlin. 


. . . What was a real surprise to us was to find that, as we passed 
through the stations in our ‘special’, little crowds were gathered to see the 
train go by, and that in the fields groups were assembled, and from back 
gardens and windows flags and handkerchiefs and hats were waving to us 


™ Mrs. Chamberlain to her mother, 18 March 1903. 
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as the train flew by. No rear platform made it possible to acknowledge 
these demonstrations, but it was very nice to see them. . 

At Waterloo we arrived a few minutes before our time, and there was 
much the same group which waved us ‘God-speed’ in November. Fore- 
most among them Mr. Balfour and his sister, and squeezed close beside 
him Joe’s quaint little cousins — Miss Chamberlain and Miss Preston — 
determined to be in front. They were actually the first to greet him, 
while I spoke to Mr. Balfour, and it will be an undying satisfaction to 
them that this was the case. Most of the Cabinet were there, the Colonial 
Office staff, many friends, and a large group of M.P.’s — many of them 
with their wives. It was delightful to feel that they had come out of 
appreciation of Joe’s work and we all were touched by it. Just as we were 
moving slowly down the platform, speaking to various people, a large 
figure loomed in front of me and there was the Duke of Devonshire, 
smiling and breathless. ‘I am afraid I am rather late. I went to the 
wrong platform,’ — at which he haw-hawed at his own expense, and then 
said how glad he was to see us back. 

The open carriage was in waiting, Scott all smiles, and as we emerged 
a great cheer went up from the crowd outside. Then came the totally 
unexpected, for in busy London one does not expect an informal demon- 
stration of the kind which we met. From Waterloo Station, over West- 
minster Bridge, past the Houses of Parliament, nearly to Birdcage Walk, 
there was a crowd several people deep, who waved and cheered and 
shouted: ‘Glad to see you back’ — ‘Well done, Joey !’ — ‘Welcome 
home, Sir!’ etc., etc. Then, all the way to the Park, there were little 
crowds of passers-by and carriages, and, in the Park, a long line of 
carriages drawn up and quite a little crowd at both gates. Even Prince’s 
Gardens was not behind, for quite a large crowd was assembled in front 
of the house, to whom we bowed as we entered : but in the hope of seeing 
something more they lingered, and then gradually dwindled away. We 
heard afterwards that there was a well-dressed crowd three deep in St. 
James’s Street and that the Club windows in Pall Mall and Piccadilly 
were full, owing to an announcement in the papers that we should drive 
that way — an invention of an enterprising reporter! ... We had a 
quiet afternoon and evening with the family and most of the day on 
Sunday — and we talked and talked and talked — in fact I find even now 
it is very difficult to get through my work, so great is the temptation to sit 
down and chat, instead of answering the numerous notes which bring 
congratulations. 

On Sunday afternoon I had a stream of visitors, all very cordial and 
nice, while Joe went to see His Majesty. He had a most gracious recep- 
tion and afterwards the Queen sent for him and was also full of interest in 
his journey. ‘They both sent messages to me and the Queen sent word 
that she wanted me to come and see her and would write to me — and so 
I am wondering whether and when I shall receive a summons. I hope it 
will not come as Joe’s has! The King has commanded him to dinner on 
Saturday, which cuts into the visit we mean to make to Ethel at East- 
bourne. I shall, however, go down on Saturday and he will follow.! 


1 Mrs, Chamberlain to her mother, 18 March 1903. 
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Chamberlain had a great reception when he returned to his place 
in the House. A few days later, 19 March, he had to speak on the 
Colonial estimates. The debate covered little new ground and 
Chamberlain disclaimed from the beginning any intention of reading 
‘a lecture to the House on my journey and travels in the South 
African continent’. Mrs. Chamberlain commented in a letter to 
her mother : 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was not there, so Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Asquith were the official opposition ; but it was chiefly left to the Abori- 
gines’ friends and Lloyd George and Labouchere. What was noticeable 
in the leaders was that while they expressed a great desire for information 
no word of approval or of sympathy with the objects in view escaped 
them — which, having regard to the universal approval shown by both 
Parties outside could not fail to be conspicuous by its absence in the 
spokesmen of the Opposition within the House.! 


The Liberal leaders, indeed, were absent from all the demonstra- 
tions of welcome held in the Colonial Secretary’s honour, and it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that they practised an organised 
boycott. A few days later, however, Morley came to dine alone 


and for three solid hours, Joe held forth to his interested ears on the 
subject of South Africa — many facts palatable and unpalatable were 
thrust down his throat and he occasionally made a feeble protest, but he 
was much too interested in hearing to want to argue them. 


On 20 March, less than a week after his return, Chamberlain 
drove to the Guildhall to receive an Address from the City of 
London; the second in thirteen months. No statesman in British 
history has ever been thus honoured by the Capital, and, on this 
second occasion, if The Times may be trusted, ‘even greater 
enthusiasm prevailed’. Once again we may leave Mrs. Chamberlain 
to tell the tale. 


The order of the proceedings yesterday was exactly that of a year ago, 
so in my description of that occasion you have a description of this, so far 
as the formalities go. We drove to the Guildhall in the open carriage, the 
family having preceded us. Here and there on the Embankment there 
were groups of people, who waved and cheered as we drove by, but when 
Blackfriars was reached the real crowd began and from there on we passed 
through thick bands of people. ‘Well done, Joe!’ — ‘Bravo, Sir !’? — 
‘Glad to see you back!’ — ‘Three cheers for Joey !’ were exclamations 
frequently to be heard. As we approached, the crowd grew denser, and 
as we turned down King Street there was only just room for the carriage 
to pass. As we alighted, a fanfare of trumpets took the place of the cheers 


1 Mrs. Chamberlain to her mother, 21 March 1903. 
2 Mrs. Chamberlain to her mother, 3 April 1903. 
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of the crowd, and we were escorted by a procession of the City Dignitaries 
up the Library to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Sir Marcus and 
Lady Samuel (no longer Sir John and Lady Dimsdale). We moved at a 
slow and stately pace through the crowded room and took our places on 
the dais, on either side of our host and hostess. Then almost immediately 
we formed a procession into the Guildhall. With the Lady Mayoress I 
went to the balcony, from which we had a fine view of the proceedings. 
The Hall was packed. All the Cabinet were there and quantities of Peers 
and M.P.s, soldiers, artists, actors, physicians, judges, lawyers, to say 
nothing of the City representatives of business men — a most representative 
assembly —-among whom I saw many friends and familiar faces. ‘The 
Lord Mayor made his speech, which was very nicely done, the ‘Town 
Clerk read the Address, and Joe replied. He had been in despair over 
this speech, declaring he was pumped out and could not put two words together. 
But his cunning did not desert him in spite of his fears — and he spoke in 
a strain which gave full satisfaction to all who heard him. Then we all 
moved away. Joe was taken by the Lord Mayor in his state coach with 
four horses, and received an ovation from the crowd as they drove to the 
Mansion House. I followed in a brougham with the Lady Mayoress, and 
even I was spied out inside it and treated to kindly remarks, and hats off 
and cheers. 

At the Mansion House we stood on either side of the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress to receive the guests. 

At the luncheon I sat next the Lord Mayor and Joe next the Lady 
Mayoress, while on my other side was Mr. Choate (the American Am- 
bassador) who was invited especially out of compliment to me, and as it 
was on a mission of peace, he said he felt he could accept. . . . Once 
more I had to endure the fire of all eyes turned upon me, as Joe acknow- 
ledged the reference made to me by our host and now, I tell him, I must 
disappear into the background again. His speech was good and I 
marvelled how it could be; it made the seventieth (including South- 
ampton and the House) that he has made since we left home. Mr. 
Balfour was as ever charming in his loyal and sympathetic remarks about 
Joe personally, and he paid a high tribute to the ability of his conduct of 
his mission and expressed the opinion that he was ‘the man who had done 
most to bring peace and harmony and perpetual concord between two 
warring races in South Africa.’ ! 


Chamberlain’s speech at the Guildhall was a matter-of-fact state- 
ment of his work in South Africa, remarkable only for the warmth 
of his tribute to Milner. None of his speeches, indeed, on his South 
African mission rise to the heights of which he was capable. It may 
have been partly that he was, to use his own words, ‘pumped out’ ; 
even more, perhaps, that he regarded the South African chapter as 
closed from the moment he embarked at Cape Town. But at the 
Mansion House that same afternoon he broached a broader question. 
It was the first public indication of the way his mind was moving. 

1 Mrs. Chamberlain to her mother, 21 March 1903. 
F 
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I have felt for some time that this is a critical period in the history of 
the Empire. What we do now and what our colonies do will probably in 
the course of the earlier years of this century settle for all time the question 
whether a new Empire, such as has never entered into the conception of 
man before—an Empire bound together by invisible ties and yet of 
extraordinary strength — whether such an Empire shall be consolidated 
and maintained or whether we are to drop apart into several atoms, each 
caring only for our local and parochial interests. ‘The Imperial idea has 
only recently taken root in this country. We have only to look back to 
the lifetime of many of us to remember a period of apathy and indiffer- 
ence, in which our statesmen were eager chiefly to rid themselves of 
responsibility, and felt that home affairs were as much as they could 
properly be called upon to attend to. At that time our colonies were 
crying in vain for our sympathy. Now we have gone ahead; now, I 
think, we are, perhaps, even in advance of our colonies. Not, indeed, 
that there is on their part, as I have had sufficient testimony, any indiffer- 
ence to the common interest, any want of feeling or affection; but that 
their own local affairs have become so important and so absorbing that, 
perhaps, they have failed to appreciate adequately all that is due from 
them as members of the Empire to which they are proud to belong. 
(Cheers.) ‘The old idea of dominion was an authority to be used by the 
central State for its own advantages. The new conception of Empire is of 
a voluntary organisation based on community of interests and community 
of sacrifices, to which all should bring their contribution to the common 
good. Itis this new spirit, I believe, which we have need to infuse into our 
colonies. Our kinsfolk may be educated to this great ideal, but the 
gospel must be preached from colonial pulpits. It is not enough to lecture 
our children in addresses from home. Missionaries of Empire must 
spread the faith by personal intercession. Rome was not built in a day. 
A great Empire on novel principles is not to be consolidated and estab- 
lished in days, or months, or years; but we may be encouraged by the 
past to look forward to the future. Who is there among us who a few 
years ago would have ventured to predict that in a time of stress and 
difficulty the colonies would one and all — those even who were only 
indirectly interested — would have leapt to our assistance, would have 
made sacrifices immense so far as they are personal, in so far as they are 
pecuniary notable ? Ifthat should have happened in so short a course of 
time, what may we not expect in the future; We ourselves are true to this 
great and inspiring mission; We have faith in the future, and are pre- 
pared to make the sacrifices in which we call upon others to join? 
(Cheers.) My Lord Mayor, I think this object is so important that I am 
hoping, despite the criticism to which I have referred, you may find in the 
future worse employment for your Secretaries of State than to send them 
tramping over the globe in order to preach the doctrine of the Imperial 
mission of the British Empire. 


The speech raised a question. ‘What we do now... will 
probably decide for all time the question whether a new Empire 
. . Shall be consolidated and maintained or whether we are to 
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drop apart into several atoms.’ It was not Chamberlain’s way to 
ask a question without giving an answer, and yet, for close on two 
months after the Mansion House speech, he kept silence. The 
speech he had promised to make to his constituents before Easter 
was postponed till 15 May. All other invitations were declined, 
including a pressing and repeated request from Lord James on 
behalf of the Liberal Unionists, and a petition signed by 36 London 
Members of Parliament who planned a mass demonstration in his 
honour at Olympia. Chamberlain claimed that he ‘was not 
desirous that political capital should be made out of his recent 
tour’. But there was a graver cause for his silence. Behind the 
glittering facade of triumph he had suffered a bitter reverse. It is 
time to lift the trappings of the nation’s welcome and examine the 
inner story of these fateful months. 


III 


The reader will recall that at the Colonial Conference in the 
previous year, the Canadian Ministers had offered to increase the 
preferences already granted to Britain on the Canadian tariff, if 
Britain, in return, would give Canada a drawback on the ts. duty 
on imported corn. ‘This offer had been accompanied by a warning. 
If Britain declined to accept, Ganada would consider herself free 
to withdraw those existing preferences which the British exporter 
already enjoyed in the Canadian market. 

Soon afterwards in a private conversation with Fielding, Chamber- 
lain had said that he, personally, was in favour of remitting the 
Corn Duty in Canada’s favour and had undertaken to urge this 
course upon the Cabinet. This he had done. The matter had been 
discussed by Ministers on two occasions — 21 October and 19 Nov- 
ember. After the second of these Cabinets, the Prime Minister had 
written to the King: ‘The Cabinet finally resolved that, as at 
present advised, they would maintain the Corn Tax; but that a 
preferential remission of it should be made in favour of the British 
Empire’.! This decision had not been made absolute out of defer- 
ence to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s objections. Chamberlain, 
however, had sailed for South Africa in the confident belief that his 
colleagues ‘had all, except Ritchie, accepted this policy’. 

Chamberlain envisaged the remission of the Corn Duty as only 


1 Balfour to the King, 19 November 1902. 
2 Chamberlain to Devonshire, 21 September 1903. 
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the starting point of a much wider fiscal revolution.! It was, how- 
ever, the key to a whole political strategy shrewdly designed to 
disarm opponents in every quarter. The Liberal party in the House 
would, of course, have attacked the giving of a Preference to 
Canada. But they could not have pressed their attack too hard 
without seeming to be the enemies both of friendship with Canada 
and of what would, after all, have been a step towards freer trade. 
A few Unionists might also have looked askance at the new 
departure, but they would hardly have broken with their party 
over this small, practical step. Once accepted, however, that step 
would have led to others. Australia or New Zealand, following 
Canada’s example, would, no doubt, have come forward with their 
own proposals for similar preferential arrangements to cover other 
commodities. Each of these would then have had to be carefully 
examined on its merits. Some would have been accepted; others 
modified; others turned down. ‘Thus, by degrees, far-reaching 
changes would have been made in the existing fiscal system. At no 
stage, however, would the Government have openly challenged 
established principles or presented a broad front to its opponents. 
The public, meanwhile, would have grown accustomed to the idea 
of fiscal changes. Fears of rising prices would have been allayed by 
experience; and, if the Colonies had responded by making in- 
creased contributions to defence, taxes might even have been 
reduced. It would only have been at the General Election, three 
or four years later, that Fiscal Reform would have been proclaimed 
on grounds of principle as the new Unionist policy to unite the 
Empire and pay for Social Reform. 

Such a strategy had every chance of succeeding; but its success 
would depend on the first step. This was to give Canada a Prefer- 
ence on the Corn Duty. Here was the lever with which Chamberlain 
meant to raise the world. 


IV 


Les absents ont toujours tort. While Chamberlain was away, Ritchie 
had been working hard to undermine the Cabinet’s decision of 19 
November in favour of giving Canada a Preference on corn. 

Ritchie’s attitude was determined by a variety of motives. Despite 
his early leanings to Fair ‘Trade, he was now a convinced Free 
Trader. He had indeed allowed himself to be persuaded by the 

1 See Fitzpatrick’s account of Chamberlain’s talk with Milner in Vol. IV, ch. 
XCVIl, Pp. 529-532. 
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‘Gladstonian garrison’ at the Treasury that it was his mission 
in life to defend Free Trade against Chamberlain. Balfour would 
describe him, while still a colleague, as ‘already completely under 
the control of Mowatt and E. Hamilton’,! two of the top ‘Treasury 
officials. It is also possible — and Ritchie’s resignation speech to his 
constituents? gives some colour to the story — that he was frightened 
off any idea of Preference ‘either by Mr. Choate, the United States 
Ambassador, or by some other Yankee Emissary’.3 Yet a further 
motive was the unpopularity of the tax in the constituencies. 


RITCHIE TO HICKS BEACH 
7 May 1903.—. . . My object in proposing its (the Corn Tax) abolition 
was twofold; one, to prevent it being used for preferential treatment 
and the other that Middleton, Hood, Sandars and other agents strongly 
pressed that it was having a fatal effect in the constituencies. 


But beside these perfectly respectable motives, there lurked more 
dubious impulses. No one knew more of the inside of politics at 
this time than Balfour’s Private Secretary, J. S. Sandars. Here is 
his judgment. 


At the Treasury, Ritchie quickly submitted to the teaching and pressure 
of the departmental pundits — Mowatt, Hamilton and Murray — all of 
them heirs of the Gladstonian dispensation who had sickened of the long 
and prosperous rule of Lord Salisbury. Ritchie became a mere puppet 
in their hands. Moreover, his compliance with this entrenched officialdom 
was obtained with little or no reluctance on his part. His Secretary of the 
Treasury described him as a Conservative with Liberal leanings — a 
character he was well qualified to give for Elliot himself was a Liberal 
Unionist whose Unionism was little more than skin-deep. 

Ritchie made no pretence to conceal his dislike of Chamberlain. He 
saw in him a man, who, though he only became a member of a Unionist 
Administration in 1895, had passed him in a stride; and it was evident 
that from the moment that the fiscal issue arose he was determined to 
thwart the famous member for Birmingham. Ritchie bitterly resented 
Balfour’s appreciation of Chamberlain’s character and abilities as well as 
the popularity which the latter had won among representatives of Con- 
servative opinion — especially in the House of Commons. Hence it is 
impossible to doubt that in seeking a counterpoise to the large reduction 
of income tax in the Budget of 1903 — at the close of the South African 
War — he deliberately selected the repeal of the small Registration Duty 
on Corn with a view to defeating Chamberlain’s project of fiscal reform 
in its Imperial connection. In this way he hoped to dethrone the Colonial 
Secretary from his commanding position in Parliament and in the country. 


1 Balfour to Devonshire, 29 August 1903. 2 Croydon, g October 1903. 
3 Colonel Denison’s note of conversation with J. C., 3 July 1906. 
4 Unpublished papers of J. Sandars. 
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The steps whereby Ritchie undermined the Cabinet’s decision 
of 19 November are still not altogether clear. Austen Chamberlain, 
writing in 1931, alleged ‘a period of busy and obscure intrigue’, 
suggesting that Ritchie was canvassing individual members of the 
Cabinet against the Preference to Canada. Balfour of Burleigh, 
writing in 1911 to defend Ritchie’s memory, stated that ‘during 
the months of February and March [2.e. in Chamberlain’s absence *| 
the matter was again discussed’. It is not clear whether these 
discussions took place in Cabinet or privately; but Balfour of 
Burleigh’s memorandum goes on to make it clear that, at some 
stage before Chamberlain’s return, Ritchie did make a definite 
proposal to the Cabinet for the total abolition of the Corn Tax. 


As . . . some remission of taxation would be possible Mr. Ritchie put 
two alternative schemes before his colleagues. Both of these schemes 
included remission of a portion of the income tax. In one case it would 
be accompanied by a remission on tea and sugar, in the other by the with- 
drawal of the 1/- on corn. The latter had been unpopular and repre- 
sentations had been made to the Cabinet as to its unpopularity... . 
Having regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s predilections and opinions, the final 
decision of the question between these two alternatives was reserved until 
Mr. Chamberlain’s return.? 


Whatever the exact nature of Ritchie’s moves, they had gone far 
enough by the beginning of February for Austen to send his father a 
warning. 


AUSTEN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


5 February 1903.—. . . I fear we may have trouble with Ritchie 
about the Corn Duty. His Budget is 3d. off the income-tax, and 2d. off 
tea, I hear. All right so far. But I am going to suggest careful enquiry 
whether it might not be 5d. off the income-tax with a distinct statement 
that, in view of the great reduction, it is going to be strictly and evenly 
collected. It is the least that will avoid great unpopularity. 5d. off would 
strike the imagination .. . 

Ritchie is dead against the remission of the Corn Duty to the Colonies, 
tho’ I cannot hear of anyone else supporting him unless it be Balfour of 
Burleigh. Of course the Treasury is frightened at ‘the thin end of the 
wedge’ . . . I don’t think Ritchie intends leaving if we insist, tho’ there 
is said to be danger of it. A pretty pair he and Hicks-Beach would make 
on our back benches! The truth is I expect that he funks Hicks Beach 
and Harcourt. The Treasury and the Customs frighten him with certifi- 
cates of origin and foreign and especially American reprisals. But their 
treaty with Cuba gives us a new argument in our favour. 


1 My italics.— J. A. 2 Lady Frances Balfour, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, p. 119. 
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Austen’s suggestion that 5d. off the income tax would strike the 
imagination might have been true in 1853 or 1863. To believe it 
in 1903 showed little understanding of public opinion in the con- 
stituencies. Scarcely less surprising is his complacent estimate of 
the opposition to the Preferential policy. 

On 21 February 1903, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved in 
earnest. He circulated a memorandum to the Cabinet designed to 
make his colleagues 


realise, in the first place how enormously and with what rapidity our 
ordinary expenditure has grown of late; and, in the second place, how it 
has absorbed most of the produce of the extra taxation imposed on account 
of the war. 


The memorandum is mainly devoted to forecasting the outlines 
of the Budget and to urging a reduction in defence expenditure. 
The Chancellor, however, lost no opportunity in preparing the 
ground for his attack on the Preferential policy. 

In forecasting the condition of the revenue, he showed an antici- 
pated surplus of £8,250,000. A reduction of three pence in the 
pound on the income tax would still leave some 


£,2m. to dispose of which, I think, will be bound to go in reduction of taxa- 
tion on some commodity, otherwise the charge will inevitably be made — 
and it is a very awkward one to meet — that the Government while 
reducing the tax which mainly affects the well-to-do, leaves untouched the 
taxation which falls most heavily on the working classes. 


Ritchie then went on to warn against those aspects of a Prefer- 
ential policy which might automatically lead to increased expendi- 
ture or reduced revenue. 


There is unfortunately a movement in favour of the preferential treat- 
ment of Colonies ; and, however uncertain may be the economic effect of 
such a policy, there are two things which are beyond dispute. One is, 
that the policy cannot be partially or fitfully applied; that is, it cannot 
be accorded to one Colony and refused to another, if both open their 
doors to the mother-country, nor can the preference be withheld from 
India. The other is, that the loss of revenue incurred by the preferential 
treatment of Colonial and Indian goods — and the loss may be very con- 
siderable — must be made good by additional taxation. 

These considerations lead me to view with no small concern the 
financial outlook, and one of the greatest dangers that I am afraid of is 
that, with a shilling income tax, and with bad times entailing want of 
employment, and perhaps an appreciably increased price of bread, there 
will be a violent reaction, resulting in sweeping and ill-considered reduc- 
tions of our defensive expenditure. 
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Ritchie did not altogether show his hand in this memorandum but 
the same week he took a more decisive step. ‘About a fortnight before 
Chamberlain was due home’, he afterwards wrote to Hicks Beach: 


I spoke to Balfour on the subject (of the Corn Duty) and told him that 
it was useless for me to proceed with the Budget arrangements if the 
previous decision of the Cabinet was to be adhered to, as I declined to be 
responsible for it. He then asked me whether, by that, I meant to leave 
the Government. I replied that I certainly meant that, and that nothing 
could induce me to stay.! 


Balfour afterwards said that he was ‘perfectly horrified at what 
had happened. I did not regard it as a betrayal because we were 
not committed, but ...!’2 He let Austen know what had hap- 
pened, and Austen wrote at once to warn his father. His letter 
sent by fast mail caught Chamberlain at Madeira. 


AUSTEN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


24 February 1903.—I enclose a memo. on the financial position circu- 
lated to-day by Ritchie. It is certainly not a pleasant prospect, and I am 
disposed to agree with him that our military burdens are greater than we 
can properly bear or than the people will long endure... . 

You will see even from the memo. that Ritchie has not made up his 
mind to give up the duty on Canadian corn. Balfour took me aside at the 
Levee to say that Ritchie had talked to him very seriously on the subject. 
He emphasized the statement that Ritchie had been extremely nice and 
had talked in a spirit to which no exception could possibly be taken — 
‘in fact just as Beach would not have talked’— but he had practically 
said that he could not stay if the Cabinet decided to remit the duty on 
Canadian corn. He gave his reasons, perhaps the best of which was that 
the budget would be his bill, he would have to defend it and he could not 
successfully defend a policy which in his heart he believed to be wrong. 
I argued with Balfour a little on the merits or demerits of Ritchie’s views, 
but very little as Balfour was by no means supporting them. But I said 
that Ritchie’s attitude was a very grave matter and I begged that nothing 
might be decided in your absence. This he at once said he regarded as 
essential. You must be consulted and we must await your return. He 
did not think that Ritchie even contemplated doing otherwise, but he 
had told me of his conversation so that I as your locum tenens might know 
how the land lay. 


Balfour had now to decide what line to take with Ritchie. His 
brother, Gerald, then President of the Board of Trade, urged that 
Ritchie be allowed to resign. But Balfour rejected the suggestion, 
partly, on the ground that it was too near the time of the Budget 


1 Ritchie to Hicks Beach, 7 May 1903. 
2 Arthur James Balfour by Mrs. Dugdale, p. 345. 
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and partly that he could not afford to make another change at the 
Treasury so soon after the departure of Hicks Beach.! All he did 
was to tell Ritchie that ‘Austen C. was, by his instructions, to 
communicate with his father at Madeira telling him of the serious 
nature of the position’ .? 

To play for time and to postpone decision is often the part of 
statesmanship. But in ‘passing the buck’ to Chamberlain — for 
that was what his action amounted to — Balfour was neither loyal 
nor wise. Chamberlain had proposed the Preference to Canada ; 
but the matter was not just a personal issue between him and 
Ritchie. At the Cabinet of 19 November 1902, a decision had been 
taken to remit the Corn Tax, subject only to Ritchie’s reservation that 
no communication [be made] to Canada which would bind us to continue 


the imposition of a tax which circumstances between now and the time of 
the Budget might show it would be unwise to continue.3 


Ritchie, indeed, had protested against the Cabinet’s decision and 
was, therefore, free to raise the matter again. To that extent the 
decision of 19 November was not final. But Balfour and the 
majority of the Cabinet who had supported Chamberlain’s proposal 
were almost as deeply committed to it as Chamberlain himself. 

There were still two months before the Budget. The practical 
difficulty of losing the Chancellor was thus scarcely greater than if 
Ritchie had been forced to show his hand in November. What then 
should Balfour have done? He could scarcely have dismissed 
Ritchie out of hand, since the decision of 19 November had not been 
final. It would seem, therefore, that the proper course would have 
been to summon the Cabinet, to remind them of their decision of 19 
November, and to inform them of Ritchie’s threat of resignation. 
He would then have called on the Chancellor to show what new 
circumstances made it unwise in his view to hold to the previous 
decision. Balfour himself saw no reason to go back on the previous 
decision, and a majority of his colleagues were later shown to be of 
the same mind. Had Balfour, therefore, put the matter to them, 
they would probably have held to their view. Ritchie might then 
have resigned and so might Balfour of Burleigh. It is extremely 
doubtful whether Devonshire or Lord George Hamilton would also 
have gone on this comparatively narrow issue. 

Instead Balfour hesitated with fatal consequences. By deferring a 

1 Arthur James Balfour by Mrs Dugdale, p. 342. 


2 Ritchie to Hicks Beach, 7 May 1903. 
3 Ritchie’s Cabinet Memo. of 15 November 1902. 
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decision until Chamberlain’s return he made the objection to losing 
the Chancellor a real problem. Worse still by submitting even 
temporarily to Ritchie’s threat, he in effect went back on the 
decision of 19 November and so let Chamberlain down. To have 
allowed Ritchie’s resignation would doubtless have produced some- 
thing of a crisis. Yet not to do so was to run the even greater risk 
of a breach with Chamberlain; and Balfour must have been singu- 
larly shortsighted if he ever believed that Chamberlain would 
quietly accept such a reversal of policy and such a challenge to his 
personal authority. Looking back we can say with some certainty 
that Balfour would have been well advised to cut his losses and 
accept the defection of Ritchie and such as might have made 
common cause with him. At that stage, they would still have been 
too few to break the Government or split the party. 

Some little blame must also attach to Austen. In reporting 
Balfour’s talk with him to his father Austen had written: ‘I argued 
with Balfour a little on the merits or demerits of Ritchie’s views, 
but very little as Balfour was by no means supporting them’. But 
surely, this was a time not so much to argue as to expostulate ? 
Austen knew, even if Balfour did not, how much importance 
Chamberlain attached to the Corn Duty. He was a member of the 
Cabinet and should have pressed Balfour to bring the matter before 
his colleagues at once. But, irreproachable in conduct as he was 
impeccable in attire, Austen, at this stage at least, had no vision 
or political understanding. He was morbidly conscious of being a 
junior and afraid of seeming to make trouble. He failed moreover 
to grasp the danger of leaving the issue open for three weeks and so 
letting Ritchie’s opposition become established. 


V 


Austen’s letter reached Chamberlain at Madeira on 10 March. 
He had just opened it when the Governor of the island and the 
Portuguese General and Admiral commanding came on board to 
pay their respects. Mrs. Chamberlain went up to receive them, 
Chamberlain saying that he would follow in a moment. Half an 
hour passed, and still there was no sign of the Colonial Secretary. 
Presently Mrs. Chamberlain began to feel his absence discourteous 
and went below to see what had happened. She found Chamberlain 
with Austen’s letter still before him, deep in thought.! 


1 Mrs. Chamberlain in conversation with the author. 
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Chamberlain gave no immediate answer to Austen’s letter such 
as he had sent to Brodrick’s. Mrs. Chamberlain, however, remem- 
bered that he talked of telegraphing to threaten resignation. On 
reflection, however, he judged it impossible to decide so great a 
matter without being in fuller possession of the facts. Besides he 
intended that, if there were to be a resignation, it should be 
Ritchie’s.! 

Chamberlain reached Southampton on 14. March. It was a 
Saturday. He had some talk with Balfour at the station and may 
have seen him again on the Monday when he went down to the 
House of Commons. On Tuesday, 17 March, the Cabinet met; 
and there were further meetings on 25 March and 31 March. 
There is nothing in the archives at Windsor to show that the question 
of the Corn ‘Tax was discussed at these meetings. The available 
evidence, however, leaves no doubt that the matter was fully dis- 
cussed at the meeting of 17 March and that a final decision was taken 
or confirmed on 31 March. 

The discussion appears to have begun with a statement by the 
Chancellor of his Budget proposals. He announced that he pro- 
posed to take 4d. off the income tax. This would bring it down to 
11d. and he hoped that a figure below ts. in the £ would catch the 
public imagination.2, Some reduction of indirect taxation was 
called for to balance the relief of the income-tax. Ritchie had 
originally intended to suggest a reduction of the Tea Duty. But he 
now proposed to abolish the Corn Duty instead. Ritchie defended 
this proposal by quoting a memorandum from the Chief Whip 
urging, on behalf of a number of members, that the tax was un- 
popular and politically awkward to defend.3 He also appears to 
have called in aid representations made by Hanbury, the Minister 
of Agriculture, who pressed for a remission of the tax on the ground 
that it tended to raise the price of feeding stuff to farmers.4 

The proposal to abandon the Corn Duty altogether was not well 
received to judge by the recollections of even so stout a Free Trader 
as Balfour of Burleigh. 


Most of us had defended it as a broadening of the basis of taxation, as 
in itself not an unreasonable charge and one, which although it might 
slightly increase the rise and retard the fall in the natural price of corn, 
we had all refused to admit that it had about it any flavour of a protective 
policy for protection’s sake. In my own opinion, we had, at the time in 

1 Ibid. 2 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 128. 


3 Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 318. 
4 Unpublished Memo. by Sir H. Maxwell. 
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question, practically lived down most of the unpopularity which the 
Radical Party sought to attach to it on protectionist grounds. I, person- 
ally, was in favour of retaining it as the manly, straight-forward and con- 
sistent course, and I think I am correct in saying that the majority of the 
Cabinet agreed with that view.! 


Chamberlain presently intervened to urge the retention of the Corn 
Duty accompanied by a remission in favour of Canada. ‘This 
Ritchie refused to agree to, saying that he would rather resign.? 
The course of the discussion which followed appears confused. 
Austen, writing in 1931, recalls that ‘opposition to the Corn Tax 
itself as well as to its use for preference had strengthened since 
November, but the opinion of the great majority and of Balfour 
himself was unchanged’.3 Ritchie, however, proved inflexible and, 
though a majority of the Cabinet may have reaffirmed their support 
of Chamberlain’s general view, they were not prepared to over- 
ride the Chancellor on the immediate matter of the Corn Duty. 
Chamberlain gave way. He insisted, however, that, if no preference 
was to be given to Ganada, the Corn Duty should be abolished 
altogether, as the Chancellor had proposed, rather than the Tea 
Duty reduced as most of the Cabinet would have preferred. To 
abolish the Corn Duty altogether, he urged, would be less of a 
rebuff to Canada than to keep it without giving a Preference to 
Canadian wheat. To this the Cabinet agreed. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO MINTO 


25 April 1903.—. . . I may tell you privately that I did my best to 
secure the retention of the Corn Tax with a preferential drawback for 
Canada, but the alleged unpopularity of the particular tax and the fear 
of strenuous opposition to a new departure prevented the Cabinet from 
accepting my views. I refused absolutely to agree to the retention of the 
tax without the preference, but its entire removal is not so open to 
Canadian criticism as the present arrangement is since Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has always admitted that Canada had no right to ask the mother country 
to put on a tax which she did not need in order to be able to use it for the 
purpose of preferential arrangements. At the same time I anticipate 
considerable dissatisfaction in Canada and the situation requires careful 
steering. ... 


Chamberlain, however, and with him, ‘the preferentialists 
expressly reserved their right to raise the issue again’.4 ‘This is 


1 Memo. by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 1911. 

2 Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, p. 274. 

3 Unpublished memorandum on Origins of Tariff Reform by Austen Chamberlain. 
4 Ibid. 
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confirmed by James who claims to have heard it from ‘one of the 
Cabinet’, probably from Devonshire on whom he was in constant 
attendance. 


I learnt from one of the Cabinet that he (Chamberlain) had previously 
raised the question in the Cabinet. After his return from South Africa the 
Budget was considered. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer — Ritchie — 
proposed to take off the 1/- Import duty on Corn imposed in 1902. 
Chamberlain objected, and intimated that he wished to retain this duty 
in order to give Canada some reciprocal advantage. Ritchie, who is a 
sincere Free-trader, remained firm, saying that he would resign sooner 
than consent to any preferential tariff. Chamberlain then said he would 
not object to the repeal, if his right to re-open the whole question — 
involving the imposition of a higher duty — were reserved. ‘The Cabinet 
agreed to this compromise.! 


The Cabinet’s decision was nevertheless a calamitous defeat for 
Chamberlain. The Corn Duty was the one device by which the 
policy of Preference might have been introduced empirically without 
an open challenge to accepted economic principles. Had the Cabinet 
stood firm by the decision of 19 November, there would have been at 
most two resignations — Ritchie’s and Balfour of Burleigh’s — and a 
few defections in the party. But the vast majority of Unionist sup- 
porters in the House and in the country would have accepted the 
fact, whatever some might think of the principle. The Government 
and the party would have been committed to the new course and 
in the ordinary run of debate and platform oratory would soon have 
convinced themselves of its merits. But the golden opportunity 
was lost. To go on now meant to split the Cabinet, the party and 
the country. It would no longer be an argument about a particular 
detail of fiscal administration but a fight in the open about a great 
principle. 

It has often been asked why Chamberlain did not at once resign 
rather than yield to Ritchie. This question, indeed, was put to him 
by Devonshire’s biographer, Bernard Holland; and his reply, 
though already published, must find a place in this work. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO HOLLAND 


1 October 1910.—. . . As regards your enquiry why I did not resign 
when the Cabinet agreed to the repeal of the Corn tax, and why I did 
resign at the Cabinet of September 14, the answer is, I think, fairly simple. 
As Mr. Balfour has since publicly stated in the House of Commons, 


1 Memorandum by Lord James of Hereford entitled ‘The Chamberlain Fiscal Policy 
of 1903’, June 1903; see Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, p. 274. 
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before I left for South Africa the new departure in fiscal policy had been 
explained to and accepted by the majority of the Cabinet. How many 
members differed has, as he said, since become a matter of dispute, but 
there is no doubt whatever that at that time the majority of the Cabinet 
and all its most important members accepted the policy. The only 
exception of consequence was Ritchie. During my absence in South 
Africa he became increasingly hostile, but it was not until I was on my 
way home that I heard for the first time from Austen that he absolutely 
refused to be a party to Preference. 

Immediately after my return a Cabinet was held to consider the 
Budget which had to be introduced almost at once. This is the Cabinet 
to which you refer as the one at which you would have expected me to 
resign. But why should I? The majority of my colleagues agreed with 
me. The difficulty of carrying out my policy arose only from the fact that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was opposed to it and that there was not 
time to fight the question out then and there before the Budget had to be 
introduced. 

Accordingly the Cabinet, whilst allowing Ritchie to have his way with 
the Budget, decided to use the summer for further investigation of the 
questions which had been raised. No decision adverse to them was taken 
and there was no occasion for me to resign. 


The meaning of this letter is plain enough. Chamberlain had 
been let down and defeated on the immediate issue of the Corn 
Tax. A majority of the Cabinet, however, seemed to sympathise 
with his general views on Preference and Fiscal Reform. He, 
accordingly, still hoped to carry them for the new policy. But he 
could only do this if he stayed in the Cabinet. To have resigned 
might well have driven the waverers among his colleagues into the 
arms of Ritchie and the determined Free Traders. Nor was the 
specific proposal of a shilling preference on Canadian corn a big 
enough issue to catch the public’s imagination. If he had to appeal 
to the people it would not be over the Corn Duty but on the great 
Imperial, economic and social principles underlying his new policy. 
Thus, if he were to resign, it would be at his own time and on his 
own chosen ground. 

Yet a doubt remains whether Chamberlain should not have 
insisted that the Cabinet choose between Ritchie and himself. 
Balfour might feel that he could not afford to lose the Chancellor 
on the eve of the Budget. But could he have afforded the loss of 
Chamberlain freshly returned from his South African triumphs ? 
Had Chamberlain determined on this course from the moment he 
received Austen’s letter at Madeira, had he telegraphed to make his 
position clear in advance of his return, and had he employed the days 
before and between the Cabinets to mobilise support among his 
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colleagues, he might well have driven Ritchie from the Government. 
We have already seen that he considered this course at Madeira but 
then rejected it. He may have recurred to it on his return. Chaplin, 
writing years afterwards, claimed that Chamberlain had said to 
him at this time ‘I am perfectly furious. This is most scandalous. 
I mean to resign. Ritchie is to blame’.! Of his anger, there is little 
doubt, but to force the issue would have called for vigorous and 
decisive action and iron nerve. And, for once in his life, this is what 
Chamberlain lacked. He was, in Balfour’s words, ‘rather ill, rather 
irritable and very tired’.2 South Africa had exhausted him. He 
was concerned about Austen’s future. He was beguiled by Balfour’s 
friendliness and professions of agreement. He lacked the energy to 
mobilise his friends in the Cabinet. Accordingly he declined 
Ritchie’s challenge. It may have been a fatal mistake. ‘Jl n’y a rien 
dans le monde’, Cardinal de Retz once remarked, ‘ qui n’ate son moment 
décisif; et le chef-d’cuvre de la bonne conduite est de connaitre et de prendre ce 
moment.’ 


1 See Evening Standard of 5 October 1925. 
2 Balfour to Devonshire, 27 August 1903. 
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PLUMBING THE DEPTHS 
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Brodrick and Wyndham — A Rift in the Family — Easter at Highbury — A 
Talk with Vince — Ritchie’s Budget — Unfavourable Reactions — Chaplin’s 
Deputation — Balfour’s Statement. 


I 


CHAMBERLAIN’S mood after the Cabinet of 17 March was one 
of anger, depression, almost despair. We catch something of it 
in a sentence from a letter he wrote to Devonshire almost a year 
later : 


What did I ask of you before I went to South Africa ? That you should 
retain the shilling corn duty and give a drawback to Canada. I thought 
you had all, except Ritchie, accepted this policy. While I was slaving 
my life out you threw it over as of no importance.! 


He felt, with some justification, that he had been let down by his 
colleagues. ‘Joe was ill-used by the Cabinet’, Balfour would say 
in later years.2, Against Ritchie, however, he felt no resentment. 
‘He was an old Free-Trader’, he afterwards told Denison, ‘and his 
conduct was, therefore, perfectly consistent. . . . I think he was 
mistaken but I cannot complain of his action.’ 3 

The decision on the Corn Tax threatened Chamberlain’s personal 
authority in the Empire. He would have nothing now to offer the 
Colonies and so would have to give up his plans for visiting Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. Almost more painful, he would be 
humiliated in the eyes of the Canadian Government. The day 
after the Cabinet of 17 March, he found the following letter on his 
desk, from the Canadian Finance Minister. 


1 Chamberlain to Devonshire, 21 September 1903. 
2 Mrs. Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour, vol. i, p. 345. 
3 Chamberlain to Denison, 18 December 1908. 
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FIELDING TO CHAMBERLAIN 


11 March 1903.—Private.-—. . . I have refrained from replying to your 
letter ' on trade matters, owing to your absence from England and the 
pressing nature of the business which was engaging your attention abroad. 
Now that you are on your way home, I beg leave to offer a few observa- 
tions. ... 

I know how anxious you are to bring about a better trade arrange- 
ment between the Mother Country and the Colonies. If I add a few 
further remarks, it is not that I think that such are necessary to influence 
your own judgment, but rather to arm you with some facts that may be 
entitled to weight in the discussion with your colleagues. 

The British preference in Canada, as we pointed out to you when we 
had the pleasure of discussing the subject with you in London, has from 
the beginning beer. the subject of much attack in the Dominion. Leading 
men of the Opposition, while not formally moving to repeal the preference, 
have constantly assailed it. Occasionally in Parliamentary speeches, and 
more frequently on the political platform, they have condemned it as a 
sacrifice of our home industries. Many of the manufacturers of the 
country, feeling that it is encouraging the importation of British goods, 
condemn it severely. Unfortunately, the attitude of the Imperial Govern- 
ment has given encouragement to those who desire its abolition. That 
part of your speech at the opening of the Colonial Conference which dealt 
with the value of the preference to Great Britain is often quoted by those 
who wish to destroy it. ‘Why’, they ask, ‘should the preference be 
continued, if the Mother Country thinks so little of it?’ Foreign Gov- 
ernments resent our granting of the preference, and place us under dis- 
advantages. Germany subjects our products to the maximum tariff 
instead of the minimum, which we enjoyed before the days of preference. 
In our negotiations with the French Government last summer, we found 
them disposed to make considerable commercial concessions to us if we 
would agree to put France on the same footing as Great Britain in tariff 
matters. ‘The United States, hitherto so unwilling to deal fairly with us, 
is beginning to take a different view of the question, and has asked for a 
re-assembling of the Joint High Commission. Our preference to Great 
Britain is a stumbling-block there. ‘There is no doubt that we could 
obtain material tariff concessions from the States if we would agree to 
abolish the British preference. 

All these things, as you will readily see, operate against us in our efforts 
to maintain the existing preference. If we should obtain a reciprocal 
preference from Great Britain, we would have, to some extent, an answer 
to our critics. But if the preference to Colonial products cannot be 
granted in the Mother Country, what can we say? ‘Your preference,’ 
our critics can say, ‘injures our manufactures; Great Britain receives it 
with indifference; it subjects us to punishment from Germany; it 
prevents our meeting the friendly approaches of France and the United 
States ; in short, it pleases nobody, and brings much trouble upon us — 


1 The previous correspondence between Chamberlain and Fielding on the Corn Duty 
will be found in Vol. IV, chapter xcvii. 
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away with it!’ Such a line of reasoning will have some force, and will 
undoubtedly find favour in some quarters which have hitherto been 
friendly to the preference. 

If British attachment to the fiscal system of the past is so strong that the 
proposed change cannot be made, I do not see how we can complain. We 
must recognise that that side of the matter is one for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, which must be free to do what is deemed best for the interests of 
the people of the United Kingdom. But if, as a consequence of this, the 
pressure for the abolition of the British preference should become so strong 
as to be irresistible, the people of the Mother Country would not be in a 
position to complain of our action. They could not reasonably find fault 
with the abolition of a preference which their authorized representatives 
say is of no substantial value to them. 


This letter must have made bitter reading to Chamberlain. Nor 
was it easy to reply. He was not at liberty to tell Fielding what had 
happened at the Cabinet, nor could he, in loyalty to his colleagues, 
complain of a decision he had himself accepted. Unable to explain, 
he had recourse to his old formula ‘Never apologise, never explain, 
always attack’. In a long and rather disingenuous letter he warned 
Fielding of what was coming and while strongly urging him to 
retain the preference, virtually blamed Canadian policy for the 
British Government’s hesitation in reciprocating. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO FIELDING 


2 April 1903.—Private.—I have received your letter of the 11th inst. 
and have read it with great interest although it gives so discouraging 
an account of Canadian feeling towards the Mother Country and the 
Empire. I am very grateful to you for writing frankly. The first condi- 
tion of a better state of things is that we should understand each other and 
I shall not hesitate at all times to put our case as frankly as you have done 
yours. ... 

Our Budget will not be introduced till after Easter. As you know I 
have been most anxious to meet your wishes, and, if the Corn ‘Tax were 
continued, to secure some form of drawback to Colonial products. I find 
on my return a rather growing opinion that the tax is unpopular and that 
it is hardly worth retaining now that the war is over. If this opinion 
should prevail, and the tax be repealed, the whole question of a drawback 
will necessarily drop with it. 

The Colonies have not hitherto at any rate suggested that we should 
alter our fiscal system so as to put on a Tax, which we do not require, in 
order to take it off again in the case of the Colonies. 

In this case I understand your position to be that you would not give 
us any further concessions and might have seriously to consider whether 
you could continue the preference which you already make. 

The question is, of course, one for your decision, but I do not conceal 
from you or from myself the fact that a withdrawal of the concession 
would be regarded here as a very serious matter. 
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It is not quite fair to say, as you do, that Great Britain, or the British 
Government, have received this concession with indifference. On the 
contrary, we have regarded it as of the utmost importance in establishing 
a principle, although we have felt bound to point out that the practical 
results have not come up to our mutual expectations. We have no doubt 
that its effect has been to stop the decline in British exports to Canada 
which was going on continuously before the concession was made. But 
we pointed out that the increase in general trade, and in the trade of the 
United States in particular, has been greater than the increase in the 
export trade from Great Britain. At the same time the imports of Can- 
adian produce into the United Kingdom have increased much more 
largely than the exports from Great Britain to Canada, and more largely 
than the imports of Canadian produce into foreign countries. 

If our fiscal system were similar to that of the Continent or even to that 
of Canada, we might make this state of things a basis for negotiation with 
Canada in which we should urge a large reduction in your duties on 
British produce, or, failing this, a retaliatory duty imposed here on 
Canadian importations. That would be in accordance with the German 
policy of which you complain. It is of course entirely opposed to our 
traditions, although, if I read the signs of the times aright, I think that, 
whenever trade in this country falls off, there will be a strong party who 
will claim that we should recover for ourselves the weapon that we have 
voluntarily abandoned, and use tariffs in order, if possible, to compel 
concessions from those who now exclude our manufactures by their pro- 
hibitary tariffs. 

When the concession under consideration was first offered to us by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier he distinctly stated that he asked nothing in return and 
that it was a voluntary and freewill offering made in consideration of the 
fact that the United Kingdom was the largest and best open market in the 
world for all the products of the Colonies. 

If, now, that recognition of our liberal system is withdrawn, it will no 
doubt bring home to our people our defenceless position in any tariff 
warfare, and would stimulate the agitation for a system of reprisals which 
has hitherto met with no responsible support. 

I hope, therefore, on all grounds, that, even if you cannot go farther, 
you will not go back. Your system as it stands even with the existing 
preference favours foreigners more than it does us, since your protection 
applies chiefly to our products and much less to importations from the 
United States. 

I say this because the tone of your letter is rather one of injury. You 
appear to think that Canada is giving a great deal and Great Britain 
nothing in return. There is, as you must be aware, another side to this 
question. The feeling is growing here that with the increasing strength 
‘and prosperity of the Colonies there has come an obligation to do a great 
deal more towards a common Imperial defence. Canada alone of the 
great colonies repudiates obligation to do anything more than to provide 
in its own way, without any control, and even without much consultation 
in common, for its own defence. 

We think that even in regard to military defence the provision is 
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insufficient in quantity and unsatisfactory in kind, while, as regards naval 
obligation, we feel that Canada occupies a position hardly befitting her 
importance in accepting the services of the Imperial Fleet while refusing 
to contribute a penny towards its support. 

In fact our position is this. We say Canada claims to be a part of the 
Empire and shares in all its privileges while she involves us in risks and 
obligations altogether disproportionate to her share in the burden. She 
presses for a change in our whole fiscal system, and strenuously maintains 
her own claim to decide with sole reference to her own interests the system 
which she shall herself adopt. She asks for control of Imperial negotia- 
tions wherever her interests are concerned, for preference in Imperial 
contracts, and for special consideration in all Imperial legislation. On 
the other hand she repudiates her share of Imperial defence, she claims 
the right through her legislature to interfere in matters of purely domestic 
concern to us, ex. gra. in the recent Resolution about Home Rule, and, 
while pressing for assistance in every matter in which she is specially 
interested, such as the Fast Service and the Pacific cable, she refuses 
reciprocal assistance where that would involve any considerable sacrifice 
of her local interests. 

If, therefore, the matter is to be treated without sentiment and purely 
as a question of interest, there will be many who will be ready to argue 
that the balance is at present against this country. 

As you know, I personally refuse to treat the question from this point of 
view. If we are to have an Empire at all in which our Colonies are to 
share, we must all be prepared in turn to make sacrifices to maintain it, 
and we must not look too closely into the proportion of charge as if it 
were merely a money bargain. 

It would not be difficult, I think, to demonstrate that England would 
be richer if she had no self-governing colonies but were content to accept 
the position say of Holland and give up all Imperial aspirations. I do not 
believe that this would be good for England or for the Colonies. It would 
throw on the latter obligations altogether disproportionate to their present 
expenditure for their separate defence, and it would encourage every- 
where the provincial spirit which ignores the wider interests and higher 
aspirations of a great Imperial Dominion. 

It remains for me to deal with the particular complaints which you say 
are influencing opinion in the Dominion. You say, truly, that Germany 
has penalised Canada because the latter has tried to do a service to the 
Mother Country. I have always understood from Canadian statesmen 
that as a matter of fact the efforts of Germany had not been particularly 
successful, but I agree that, if possible, foreign countries should be made 
to feel that they cannot interfere in this way in arrangements which may 
be made between different parts of the Empire and which concern out- 
siders no more than those which are made between the several States of 
Continental Federations. 

As long, however, as we remain a free trade country we are, I am afraid, 
powerless to interfere. Is it not true, however, that you, who are not 
hampered by any free trade predilections, have the remedy in your own 
hands? Ifyou were to authorise us to negotiate with Germany on your 
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behalf and with your co-operation and to threaten that, if their present 
policy of reprisals were persisted in, you would prohibit the importation 
of German goods, you would secure the reasonable concession which you 
desire. At the same time you would, of course, be carrying still further 
the principle of favouring trade between the Mother Country and her 
Colonies, and, if Germany did not give way, you would gain your advan- 
tage in a still further increase in the exports from Canada to the United 
Kingdom. In other words, if for any reason you take more of our goods, 
we shall certainly, and probably in greater proportions, take more of 
yours. 


This painful exchange with Canada was followed by one, no less 
wounding, with South Africa. On 23 March, Milner had persuaded 
the inter-Colonial Conference at Bloemfontein to recommend a 
grant of Preference to Britain in the new South African customs 
tariff amounting to 25 per cent in some cases and to total remission 
in others. Knowing how Chamberlain’s mind had been moving, 
he had hoped that this decision would be welcomed in the Colonial 
Office, and by British public opinion. For reasons we can readily 
appreciate but of which Milner still knew nothing, there had been 
no such response. Accordingly he telegraphed to express his 
anxiety and enquire the cause. 


MILNER TO CHAMBERLAIN 


27 March 1903.—Telegram.—Secret and Personal.—I am rather alarmed 
at the apparent complete indifference at home at the proposed adoption 
by South Africa of preference on British goods. Our difficulty was the 
Cape which feared German reprisals against its large wool export to 
Germany. Now our telegrams from Europe speak only of dissatisfaction 
and threats in Germany. England seems absolutely indifferent. ‘This 
may be because details of Conference cannot be published and people 
doubt whether measure will be passed. My belief is that it will not pass 
in the Cape House unless between this and then Cape Colonists have 
reason to think that the Mother Country really cares about it. It 1s, I 
know, too much to expect that the latter should protect her colonies 
against being punished by foreign nations for going out of their way to do 
Great Britain a good turn. But they do expect some decided mark of 
appreciation. Any reciprocal advantage, however small, or even the hope 
of it some day would encourage the sentiment here which is very strong 
but will not live permanently on nothing. At present there are no South 
African exports to Great Britain which are taxed; therefore reciprocity is 
impossible. But I believe it would be quite sufficient, if something, however slight, 
could be done for Canada. This would recognise the principle of reciprocity, 
and South Africa might hope to benefit from that some day. But it is not 
really the small and hypothetical mercantile advantages which anybody 
worries about, but proof that England cares. 


t My italics.—J. A. 
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Chamberlain’s reply was damping and almost petulant. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO MILNER 


28 March 1903.—Telegram.—Yours secret of 27th March. We are pre- 
cluded by your own statement from publishing result of Conference. 
There are reports in the newspapers but nothing official. But when we 
do publish what mark of public appreciation do you expect? The 
Unionist Press will approve and have already expressed satisfaction at 
report. The decision only carries out promise given on behalf of Cape and 
Natal at Premiers Conferences. It is not therefore novel. At present 
time we are all suffering from slight reaction. We are feeling our taxation 
and the general opinion is that Colonies have not done and are not doing 
their share. Therefore we cannot gush, although personally I rejoice at 
every step however small towards closer union. Our Budget is not yet 
settled, but I see no prospect of radical alteration in our fiscal system, and 
you must bear in mind that preferences by Colonies to us were offered as 
recognition of immense burdens borne by Mother Country for Colonies 
and not as a bargain where we were to contribute something additional. 

I gather your conference has been a striking success and I should have 
congratulated you before but that I knew absolutely nothing for certain 
and dare not rely on newspaper reports. I will try to get the Times to 
say something more about Preference. 


This irascible note of counter-attack was not reserved for Fielding 
and Milner; the only two men, apart from Austen, who knew his 
whole mind. On the contrary, as if determined to forestall criticism 
when the Budget was announced, he turned on his friends in the 
Colonies to remind them of their obligations and underline their 
shortcomings. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO BARTON 


21 March 1903.—1I shall be bitterly disappointed if anything interferes 
to prevent the acceptance by the Federal Parliament of the arrangement 
favoured by you in regard to Naval contributions at our last Conference. 
The Contributions then suggested represent a principle the rejection of 
which would be disastrous. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO HOFMEYR 


26 March 1903.—I observe that ‘Ons Land’ is protesting against any 
further contribution to the expenses of the Empire. Although I decided 
not to press for such evidences of loyalty I do desire to repeat to you my 
firm conviction that some material proofs that the Dutch would in future 
share our pride in possession and the obligations which rest on all who 
accept the British flag would do more than anything else to change 
suspicion into confidence and to convince the people of this country, and 
through them the British inhabitants of South Africa that we are at last 
on the way to become a united people. 
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I cannot exaggerate my own sense of the moral influence which such a 
policy would exercise. Its consequences would be far-reaching ; but, as 
I have always told you, it must be a voluntary approach on the part of 
the Dutch if it is to have its full importance. There can be no question 
of a bargain. We have done our part without asking for anything in 
return. A quick response on the part of your friends would fix the situa- 
tion and have a lasting and beneficial effect. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO FORREST 

1 April 1903.—I appreciate your good opinion very much, for I begin 
to think that you and I are the only true Imperialists in the British 
Empire. 

I earnestly hope that there will be no difficulty over the Naval Contribu- 
tion Bill. The Colonies have still a great deal to learn. I found in South 
Africa what I believe exists at all events among the British population in 
Canada and Australia. The sentiment of Empire is there, and the people 
if properly appealed to will support it through thick and thin, but their 
political leaders are timid and rather ready to try and catch votes by 

refusing their share in the obligations of the Empire, whose privileges they 
are willing enough to enjoy. 

Old England is not going back ; on the contrary every year sees a great 
increase in our acquired wealth. "The exports have been larger than ever 
—- but this is no measure of our prosperity. The Home trade is, of course, 
always the main standby. As a rule trade is still very good — as it has 
been for the last eight years, and there is no sign at present of any set back. 
There is some reaction, as was to be expected, after the war, and the 
people are looking anxiously for a reduction in the special war taxation. 
I hope we shall be able to do something, although the normal expenditure 
for defence, both naval and military, is a constantly increasing quantity. 

There is also a certain feeling of irritation at the unwillingness of the 
Colonies to take any important share in the burden, especially in regard 
to Naval Defence. We shall hear more of this in the future although I am 
not myself impatient, and, providing that all the movement is in the right 
direction, I shall be satisfied although the full appreciation of the position 
may not come in my time. What I dread is anything in the nature of a 
backward movement, such, for instance, as would be the repudiation by 
the Commonwealth of the arrangement made at the Conference. I hope, 
however, that you will be able to prevent this... . 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DENISON 


6 April 1903.—I confess that what you tell me of the opinion and action 
of Canada is to my mind very discouraging. ‘The Empire cannot be 
united on such lines and I am afraid that we are still very far from under- 
standing each other or appreciating our respective positions. 

As matters stand at present Canada does less than any other part of the 
Empire for its own defence and for the general maintenance of Imperial 
interests. It took proportionately a smaller part in the late war, it contri- 
butes not a single penny to the Navy on which it relies for the defence of 
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its shores and its trade, and it does not help us in any way with the Army. 
Its own provision for internal military defence is in our opinion altogether 
inadequate, but there is no indication that our views are likely to be 
accepted. Meanwhile the charges upon Canadian revenues under every 
head of military or naval expenditure are a mere fraction of what the 
British people are paying. 

The only recognition of a joint interest on the part of Canada is to be 
found in the preference recently given to British goods; but, important 
as this is, especially so far as it involves the establishment of a principle, its 
practical result is minimised by the peculiar character of the Canadian 
tariff. That tariff is really directed principally against the Mother 
Country. You have free entry or low rates for most of what you take from 
America. It is only when it comes to manufactures which are our 
principal products that the duties are so high as to be almost prohibitive 
even when the reduction of 334 per cent is conceded. 

Now, that being the existing state of affairs, Canada, instead of offering 
to do more, claims that we shall alter in the most vital way our whole 
scheme of fiscal policy. You may of course think that it would be in our 
interest to do so, but at present at any rate there is not one man in a 
hundred who agrees with you in the United Kingdom. Each man, no 
doubt, would like a little protection for his own industry, but he would 
go into rebellion rather than put a protective duty on the raw materials 
which are the staple of his own industry. 

When you tell us that, as a result of our mistaken policy, we are being 
ruined, we smile, but are not convinced. We know that according to 
every test that can be applied to national prosperity this country is richer, 
more comfortable, the working classes getting higher wages, consuming 
more food and luxuries, its capital increasing more rapidly, than at any 
previous period of our history. It may be that this would continue even 
if we were to make the change that you desire, but no such change can 
be justified on the ground of any present falling off in our prosperity. 

You know that as far as I am personally concerned I look at these 
matters from a broader standpoint than that of pecuniary interest. I 
believe that the increase of trade between this country and the colonies 
would be the best security for continued union. I would make some 
sacrifice for this, even to the extent of reciprocal agreements where they 
are possible. But at present the difficulties in the way are insuperable and 
they are increased by the persistent refusal of Canada to take any pro- 
portionate share in the burdens of the Empire in which she professes to feel 
equal pride with ourselves. 

If you prefer, under these circumstances, to tie yourselves up with the 
United States we cannot help it; only I think in the long run you will 
have reason to regret it. 

Many thanks for your kind congratulations. I was more than satisfied 
with my reception in South Africa, and, above all, with the spirit shown 
by the British people there. 

You will see that the international Conference has recommended a 
preference of 25 per cent to British goods. ‘There may be difficulties with 
the Dutch, but I hope they will be overcome. 
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II 


Chamberlain vented his irritation in other ways. He had never 
liked Brodrick’s Army Scheme and was painfully aware how un- 
popular the burden of defence expenditure had become. He had, 
accordingly, brought forward, while still in South Africa, a scheme 
of his own, designed, as he thought, to make better provision for 
Imperial defence at less expense. Under the Chamberlain scheme, 
Imperial defence was to be strengthened by stationing 30,000 men 
in South Africa as against the 15,000 offered by Brodrick. They 
were to ensure internal security in the new colonies and to form a 
strategic reserve from which to reinforce India or other threatened 
points. Expense was to be saved by disbanding 15 battalions at 
home. 

Brodrick opposed the scheme and denied that it would save 
any appreciable expense. Immediately on his return, therefore, 
Chamberlain attended the Army expenditure committee of the 
Cabinet and ‘set himself to tackle St. John Brodrick’s facts and 
figures with great vigour and, as some thought, no little acrimony’.! 
Brodrick refused to give way and in an unguarded moment 
presumed to send Chamberlain a warning. 


BRODRICK TO CHAMBERLAIN 


7 April 1903.—May I beg that in this controversy between us you will 
not forget that I am running a voluntary army under great difficulties 
and that you may very easily carry your point at the expense of a break 
down which will react on the whole of your South African policy. 


Chamberlain was stung by the implication that he was using his 
influence irresponsibly and told Brodrick that ‘either he or Mr. 
Chamberlain would have to leave the Cabinet within a fortnight’.? 
It is strange to think that he should have threatened resignation 
on this issue when he had accepted defeat on the Corn Tax. 

Brodrick appealed to Balfour to arrange a compromise, and it 
was decided to refer the whole matter to a special Cabinet com- 
mittee assisted by a panel of advisors from the Treasury. The 
controversy raged for some weeks inside the committee. In the 
end a compromise was reached under which the War Office were 
to maintain 15,000 men in South Africa at Britain’s expense and a 
further 10,000 at the expense of India and the South African 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 127. 
2 Lord Midleton (formerly Brodrick) to Austen Chamberlain, 14 September 1920. 
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Colonies. In the event, the Government of India turned down the 
plan, but by that time Chamberlain had no time or energies to 
spare for defence. 

In a more sullen and negative temper, he also attacked Wynd- 
ham’s Irish Land Purchase Bill. This was to be the Government’s 
one success of the session and extremely popular in Ireland. For 
all that, Chamberlain’s antagonism to it was not without prescience. 
‘I do not say that the Bill is not a good one in many respects’, he 
told Vince in the course of a conversation in Birmingham, 


But, under the old Acts, Land Purchase was going on steadily and 
satisfactorily. . . . Hitherto the annual payments have been collected 
without difficulty. Why? Partly because the debtors were scattered 
about the country, and were in all sorts of different positions in regard to 
the debt. Now you are to have a lot of people owing between them about 
£100,000,000 to the State and all in the same position in respect of their 
debt. There comes a bad harvest, or some other excuse ; and an agitator 
goes about representing the annual payment as a sort of taxation, and 
telling the people that they did not have a fair notice in settling the 
bargain. I think we are much more likely to have a combined refusal to 
pay. Then, ofcourse, we must collect the money by distraint . . . Then, of 
course, there is the danger of subletting and oppression of the subtenant. 
It is not my business to defend the Land Bill; and I shall not do it.! 


Another matter caused him natural irritation. His brother, 
Arthur, had chosen the period of Chamberlain’s absence in South 
Africa to launch an attack on the Liquor Trade in Birmingham. 
As Chairman of the Birmingham Licensing Committee, Arthur 
Chamberlain had induced the wholesale brewers to consent to an 
agreement for the surrender of a certain number of licences. The 
dispossessed licence-holders were to be compensated out of a fund 
provided partly by an assessment of the enhanced value of the 
remaining houses. Arthur’s plan was adopted by other Local 
Authorities, and presently the publicans took fright. The National 
Defence League of Licensed Victuallers issued a strong protest and 
invoked Unionist protection. Questions were asked of the Lord 
Chancellor on the legal rights of Licensing committees, and, finally, 
a deputation of ‘the Trade’ waited on the Prime Minister. 

Arthur was Chamberlain’s favourite brother; and Chamberlain 
had chosen the site of Highbury to be near his brother’s house at 
Moor Green. Since the Home Rule Bill, however, when Arthur 
had sided with Gladstone, he had been something of a thorn in 
Chamberlain’s flesh. At this moment, indeed, his initiative was 


1 Note by Vince of a conversation with Chamberlain, 17 April 1903. 
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almost more than Chamberlain could bear. The Education Bill 
had already alienated large numbers of his Nonconformist sup- 
porters in Birmingham and in the country. Now Arthur seemed 
determined to drive away his Tory support as well. Arthur and 
his wife dined at Highbury in the Easter Recess but ‘his presence’, 
Neville Chamberlain later wrote, 

was no longer a pleasure to us. ‘The two brothers were like rival terriers, 
their hair began to bristle directly they saw one another, and one provoca- 


tive or sarcastic remark would follow another until . . . there was an 
explosion.! 


In an effort to undo the mischief Chamberlain went to work on a 
Suspensory Bill designed to curtail the power of magistrates to take 
away licences except for proved offences. One of the objects of this 
Bill was to try and force the Opposition to attack ‘the Trade’. ‘We 
have offended the non-conformists’ (by the Education Bill), he told 
Vince ; 
and if we touch the licensing question at all we are bound to offend the 
teetotallers. ‘Therefore we cannot do without the publicans, if we are to 
fight to win. ‘The support of the publicans is not worth much in itself — 
i.e. when it is merely passive support. It becomes important when they 
are really excited and alarmed, as they were in 1895, when they were 
frightened by Harcourts Bill and all turned out and worked hard for us. 
Now if we do all we are going to do for them, before the General Election, 
they will have nothing to fear; and they will not work for us out of mere 
gratitude. What I should suggest is first of all a Suspensory Bill; then we 
should say we were going to legislate on the principle of compensation, 
and the other side would be forced to declare their policy. 


That Chamberlain should have come to base his political cal- 
culations on securing the support of the publicans shows how far 
Liberal Unionism had declined and how much he now depended 
on the Conservatives. 

These various activities provided some outlet for Chamberlain’s 
frustration; but there was no escape from the Fiscal Question. 
Departmental and Cabinet papers seemed to thrust it upon him at 
every turn. Under the Convention signed in Brussels on 5 March 
1902, the Powers had committed themselves to prohibit the import 
of bounty-fed sugar. Chamberlain had pressed hard for the Con- 
vention in order to safeguard the West Indies sugar growers against 
their European bounty-fed competitors. But now the Continental 


1 Unpublished notes of Neville Chamberlain. 6 July 1914, written immediately after 
his father’s death. 
2 Note conversation between Chamberlain and Vince, 17 April 1903. 
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Powers threatened to turn the Convention against other Imperial 
interests. While Chamberlain was in South Africa the Austrian 
Government had claimed that the Convention should bind the 
British Government to penalise the import into Britain of bounty- 
fed sugar from the self-governing Colonies. The Foreign Office 
was inclined to agree, but Chamberlain, on his return, insisted 
that the Austrian view was unacceptable. He had his way, and, in 
depositing the instrument of ratification, the British Government 
expressly stated that they would not, in any circumstances, hold 
themselves bound to penalise bounty-fed sugar imported into the 
United Kingdom from any of the British Colonies. This main- 
tained Britain’s claim to reserve entire freedom for the Fiscal 
relations of the Empire and to exempt them from the operation of 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause. 

Less satisfactory from Chamberlain’s standpoint was a diplomatic 
transaction effected in his absence. Bond, the premier of New- 
foundland, had concluded a Commercial Convention with the 
United States. In the original draft of this Treaty, as approved by 
the Colonial Office, there had been no reference to preferential 
relations. At a later stage, however, the U.S. negotiators, alarmed 
by the effects of the preference given to Britain by Canada, had 
persuaded Bond to insert a clause promising that Newfoundland 
would give no further preferences. Herbert, our Ambassador at 
Washington, saw the final text but raised no objection. The Con- 
vention was duly signed and Chamberlain could only indulge in 
impotent rage. 

Meanwhile the United States themselves had moved towards a 
policy of reciprocal Preferences. On 11 December 1go2, they 
concluded a treaty with Cuba which ‘provided for preferential 
reductions of from 20 to 40 per cent in favour of the United States 
and corresponding reductions on their part in favour of Cuba’.! 
Lansdowne questioned the rectitude of this departure from the 
principles of the Most Favoured Nation Clause only to be told by 
the State Department that the Treaty ‘was based on the prerogative 
of independent nations to enter into such compacts for their mutual 
benefit’. This Treaty showed the hollowness of Ritchie’s fears that 
a policy of mutual Preferences might lead to retaliation by the 
United States if Britain adopted a preferential policy. 

The frustration of his own plans and the Government’s mistakes 
in other spheres left Chamberlain profoundly depressed. ‘He is 

1 Cabinet Memo. by Lord Lansdowne, 6 March 1903. 
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plunged into the vortex of work again’, wrote his wife at the end of 
March, ‘but takes a gloomy view of the political situation. Certainly 
things have not gone well in our absence.’ That he had cause for 
gloom is borne out eloquently enough in a letter Balfour would 
write to Devonshire later that year. 


BALFOUR TO DEVONSHIRE 


27 August 1903.—What actually happened was this: Chamberlain 
came back from South Africa conscious of having done a great public 
work, and of having done it in a way few could have attempted to rival. 
He was rather ill, rather irritable and very tired. On his arrival he found 
the bye-elections going against us; he found a Land Bill [Wyndham’s| 
about to be introduced into the House of Commons and of which for 
some reason or other (I really have never quite made out what) he chose 
to disapprove. He found Brodrick and Brodrick’s army schemes the 
topic of universal criticism, and running counter in some important 
respects to his own South African projects. He found our Education Bill 
in its most unpopular phase and daily alienating valuable supporters 
belonging to the left wing of the Unionist Party in Birmingham and else- 
where — a subject on which he is and always has been pardonably 
sensitive. Above all, he found that his scheme for employing the shilling 
duty on Corn as a means of obtaining preferential treatment for Canada 
was rendered impossible by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s unexpected 
refusal to embody it in his budget, and this after he had just reason to 
suppose that in November the Cabinet, as a whole, were in its favour. 

It must be acknowledged that all the causes, taken together, made 
him by no means an agreeable colleague during the first months after his 
return to England. Sensitive, indeed over-sensitive, as he is to temporary 
movements of public opinion, he hated the political situation and wanted 
anew cry; and, quite unconsciously to himself, he was perhaps influenced 
by the notion that his counsels had not all the weight, which his public 
position justified, in determining the legislative policy of his colleagues. 

You will remember that he made a speech in Cabinet against the Irish 
Land Bill, on the morning of the very day that George Wyndham was 
going to introduce it in the House of Commons. 

You will remember the immense difficulties to prevent an open rupture 
between him and St. John Brodrick about the South African garrison. 
I do not trouble to mention minor difficulties, such as those which arose 
in connection with the Anatolian railway. 


Chamberlain, however, was not alone in his depression. ‘Every- 
one’, Mrs. Chamberlain wrote to her mother just before the House 
rose for Easter, 
is getting very depressed over the political situation, and the Government 
is the target for all the malcontents. It certainly has ceased to be popular 


and, as none of the measures before Parliament are likely to restore its 
prestige, one wishes that some accident might throw us out — or at all 
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events bring on a General Election, so that the air might be cleared.! 
Even Mr. Balfour’s serenity is disturbed. He took me into dinner the 
night before we left ‘Town, and I have never seen him so low in his mind. 
The truth is eight years of such pressure and responsibility have told on 
them all, and they need some relaxation from the strain.? 


III 


Chamberlain spent the Easter recess at Highbury revolving his 
future course. His problem may be simply stated. He had reached 
the broad conclusion that the union and development of the Empire 
required a change in our fiscal system. He had hoped to make a 
start by giving Canada a preference on the Corn Tax. Next he had 
planned to tour the Colonies calling on them to increase their con- 
tributions to Empire defence in return for mutual trade preferences. 
Ritchie’s action, however, over the Corn Tax had wrecked these 
plans and he had now to devise others. What was he to do? 

Some of the letters quoted in this chapter suggest that he was 
tempted for a moment to let the whole question of Preference drop 
and to find an outlet for his energies in other directions. But such 
a course was never really open to him. For one thing, he was too 
deeply committed both personally to the Canadian Ministers and 
to Milner and publicly by his attitude at the previous Colonial 
Conference. For another, he believed that if no move was made 
towards Fiscal Reform a reaction against Imperialism would set in 
at home and overseas; and he had not become Colonial Secretary 
to preside over a ‘disintegration of the British Empire’. 

Since the indirect approach was closed to him, and since he 
himself was not prepared to renounce his object, only one course 
remained open. This was to bring the question of Fiscal Reform 
publicly before the country. Such a challenge to Free Trade was 
bound to provoke a strong reaction; but, if his colleagues sup- 
ported him — as he had reason to think they would —, it would 
provide the Unionist parties with the new issue they badly needed 
and on which they could presently go to the country. 

A few days before the Budget, Chamberlain opened himself to 
his agent Vince. Vince’s note of their talk shows better than 
anything else how his mind was moving. 


1 There seems to have been much talk of a dissolution at this time and there were 
rumours that Chamberlain was urging such a course on his colleagues (see Memoirs of 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol.i, p. 124.) These were so persistent that on 4 April 1903, Chamber- 
lain issued a denial to the Press. 

2 Mrs. Chamberlain to her mother, 22 April 1903. 
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CHAMBERLAIN: ‘I do not see any chance of a General Election for two 
years or more. We are all pretty tired of being in office, — at least I am. 
It is not a cheerful thing to look forward to, having these boxes (pointing 
to despatch boxes) to deal with every day of my life till I die. It might be 
the best thing for the party that when an election comes we should be 
beaten, let in the other side for a short time, and then consolidate our 
party again. But, unless we actually provide for defeat by telling our 
supporters to stop away from a division, there is no reason why this parlia- 
ment should not last out its full time. 

Now what I want to know 1s what I am to talk about when I come down 
on the 15th. I shall say nothing more about Education. Are our friends 
here interested in the Army Scheme ?’ 

Vince: ‘I do not think that many of them pretend to understand it... .’ 

CHAMBERLAIN: ‘It is a difficult thing to explain; and I confess I do 
not like the scheme myself, — in short, I do not mean to defend it. Then 
there is the Irish Land Bill . . . It is not my business to defend the Land 
Bill; and I shall not do it. 

Now I want to look forward to the next General Election and consider 
what policy we should go to the country on. I said that I should not be 
sorry if we went out for a short time; but of course we must fight to win, 
if we can. I will tell you what I should be disposed to do, if I were Prime 
Minister, and had a free hand. I should like to know what you think of 
it and what view you think our friends here would take. 

First, there is the licensing question .. . 

The other thing that I have in mind is imperialism. I would say that 
we have done a great deal; but after all it is only a beginning, and, if 
we do not go forward, we cannot help going back. We expect the Colonies 
to do more for us; in fact we must get them to do more for us. But there 
is another side to the question: what can we do for them? They are 
protectionist ; we cannot help that; and while we stick rigidly to Free 
Trade, we have nothing to give them. Now I believe in Free Trade,— 
just as I believe in peace. We believe in the blessings of peace just as 
much, and for the same reasons, as the Little-Englanders. The difference 
is that we say that sometimes we must go to war, or else our enemies 
would take away all we have. I should not pretend that a protective 
tariff would do us any good; only I do say that by Free Trade we are 
giving up a weapon that we want in order to hit back at our enemies. 
Take the case of Canada. They have given us a preference of 33 per cent. 
It has not done quite all that was expected, because the tariff is still pro- 
tective, and in some cases prohibitive. Still it is a fact that our trade with 
Canada was falling away to nothing; and now it is increasing. Well, the 
Germans complained of the preference against them. ‘The Canadians 
said that Germany had no right to complain; Canada was just as much 
a part of the British Empire as Yorkshire. ‘Then the Germans reply that 
they do not recognise that; that they have put Canada in the worst 
position in their tariff. The Canadians find that they are hard hit in their 
trade with Germany, while we are giving them no advantage over Ger- 
many. Then it is proposed in South Africa to give us a 25 per cent 
advantage. It is not certain anyhow to go through the Cape Parliament, 
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because of the Dutchmen who are not disposed to make sacrifices 
for the Empire. They have this argument, that, if they give this 
preference, Germany will hit back and injure the South African export 
trade in wool, while England has nothing to give them by way of com- 
pensation. 

I think that if it were put in this way we might get some support from 
the present feeling of enmity to Germany. Only of course we might lose 
the support of those of our friends who are rigid Freetraders, just as on the 
other question we should lose our teetotal friends. What I want you to 
consider and find out is whether there are many of our friends here that 
would take offence at a Fair Trade policy.’ 

VincE: ‘I believe that if you put it in that way you would carry the 
whole of your Town Hall audience with you. I have been much surprised 
to find how few doctrinaire Cobdenites there are among Birmingham 
Liberal Unionists. The working classes have no sort of understanding 
of Free Trade doctrine — only a vague recollection of the big loaf and 
the little loaf at the end of sticks. I dare say that there are some of your 
supporters that would take offence, but really I could not at present 
name one.’ 

CHAMBERLAIN: ‘Well, I can name one myself, — Jesse Collings ; he is 
a thorough going Free Trader. For myself I have never been able to get 
over the difficulty that in fact the protectionist countries like America 
have prospered under protection. They ought not — but they do. 
There must be something wrong in the argument. Anyhow that is my 
idea of the future policy. I think I shall try to lead up to it on May 15th, 
without of course proposing any definite measure. I wish you would get 
some information as to the reception it is likely to get from our people, 
and let me know.’ ! 


As yet he said little of all this even to his intimates. The process 
of decision, however, seems to have lifted his depression. His 
family, so Mrs. Chamberlain wrote at the end of the recess, ‘are all 
impressed by the difference of the tone of his mind. They find him 
much more inclined to take a vigorous view of things and with a 
return to his old habit of zdeas’. 


IV 


Ritchie opened his Budget on 23 April. After announcing the 
reduction of income-tax to what he described as still the ‘very high 
figure’ of 11d., he turned to indirect taxation. He gave reasons for 
making no change in the export duty on coal or the import duty 
on sugar. The choice, therefore, lay between Tea and Corn. 


Corn [said the Chancellor] is a necessary of life in a greater degree than 
any other article. It is a raw material. It is the food of our people, the 


1 Note made by Vince of a conversation with Chamberlain on 17 April 1903. 


C. I. Ritchie 
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WHEN HE COMES BACK 


You seem to be in a pretty mess all round. 


How are you all? You don’t look very cheerful. 


We’ve had an awful time of it since you’ve been away! 


Hullo! 
The Cockatoo: Sorry for you, but I’m jolly glad I was out of it. 


The Cockatoo (which has just come back): 
The Other Birds (who have stayed at home): 


13 March 1903 
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food of our horses and cattle; and, moreover, the duty has a certain dis- 
advantage, inasmuch as it is inelastic, and, what is much worse, 7¢ lends 
itself very readily to misrepresentation.' I do not think it can remain perma- 
nently an integral portion of our fiscal system unless there is some radical 
change in our economic circumstances or it is connected with some boon 
much desired by the working classes. . . . In my opinion, being as it is a 
prime necessity for life, it has the first claim to be associated with the 
large remission of the income tax of which I have spoken. I, therefore, 
propose to remit the Corn Duty. 


Ritchie’s phrase that the Corn Duty lent ‘itself very readily to 
misrepresentation’ seemed like a thrust at Chamberlain and the idea 
of a preferential system. The rest of his arguments for remitting 
the Duty were, as Balfour wrote later that year: 


absolutely inconsistent with those used by Beach, myself and others when 
the duty was originally proposed. ‘This procedure was so gratuitous that 
it can only be explained by the fact that he [Ritchie] was already com- 
pletely under the control of Mowat and E. Hamilton and that he was 
resolved to make it as difficult as possible for himself or anyone else ever 
to resort to a tax on corn again.? 


Harcourt made the most of his opportunity to taunt the Govern- 
ment for going back on their declarations of the previous year. 
On the Unionist benches, Chaplin made a strong protest which was 
echoed by most of the agricultural and several of the industrial 
members. Hicks Beach was away on holiday in Italy, but even his 
first reactions were distinctly unfavourable. Writing to his son, he 
described the abolition of the duty as *a great mistake in my opinion. 
I certainly would not have troubled to carry it last year, had I 
known they would give it up in twelve months.’3 

Press comment and private letters of the time suggest that the 
thinking public were puzzled by the Chancellor’s action. They had 
received the imposition of the tax in 1902 with mixed feelings. 
Hicks Beach’s assurance, however, that it would not raise the price 
of bread had been borne out by events, and people found it hard to 
understand why the Government had reversed their previous 
decision. Both in the agricultural districts and in certain industrial 
centres, notably Sheffield, there was some organised protest. In 
London, the National Review, a leading organ of the advanced 
Imperialist school, wrote : 


This action will cause consternation throughout the self-governing 
colonies by destroying the germ of a great Imperial fiscal system.4 


I My italics.—J. A. 2 Balfour to Devonshire, 29 August 1903. 
3 26 April 1903. 4 National Review, May 1903. 
G 
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The reaction in Canada was naturally bitter. Fielding had 
presented his budget a few days before Ritchie’s. In doing so he 
had told the House at Ottawa that 

Canada had offered a further Preference on condition that a Preference 
in the British market was granted in return. A reasonable time would be 
allowed for the consideration of this proposal, but if Britain should refuse 
to grant the reciprocal preference and should treat the preference already 
granted as being of no material value, there could not be any reasonable 
complaint if Canada changed her policy and modified or withdrew her 
discrimination. 

Fielding’s words had raised hopes in some quarters and the 
general disappointment was thus all the greater when the news of 
the abandonment of the Corn Duty was received. Senator Edwards, 
a personal friend of Laurier’s, declared that the Canadian con- 
nection with Britain was an injury rather than a help to Canadian 
interests and expressed the hope that the near future would see 
Canada standing alone.! 

In South Africa, Milner wrote sadly to the Premier of Natal, 
his main ally in pressing for the preferences agreed at the inter- 
Colonial Conference : 


MILNER TO HIME 


25 April 1903.—Very confidential—I am badly knocked by the British 
Budget. The remission of the Corn Duty instead of giving a preference to 
Canada is a sad loss of an opportunity. Between ourselves, Chamberlain 
told me most distinctly that the Cabinet had agreed on the latter course. I 
suppose their recent defeats have demoralised them and made them go 
back on it. This is the more disappointing as I had hoped our Bloem- 
fontein decision would have strengthened their hands. 


The protest against the repeal of the Corn Tax was not very 
strong, but it was wholly unexpected, and encouraged Chamberlain 
in his growing resolve to raise the Fiscal Question in the country. 
When the Liberal Chief Whip taunted him with the political 
capital the Opposition were making out of the Education Act, 
Chamberlain snapped back: ‘You can burn your leaflets; we are 
going to talk about something else.’? Within a few days, indeed, of 
the Budget, we find him cautiously foreshadowing his future course. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DENISON 


30 April 1903.—Private and Confidential—You will have seen that the 
Government here have decided to abandon the Corn Tax altogether. 
Personally I much regret the decision, for, although there would have 


1 Montreal, 26 April 1903. 2 Lord Askwith, Fifty Years of Parliament, vol. ii, p. 9. 
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been very serious opposition to the Tax if it had been continued, I should 
have been willing to risk everything in order to have in my hands the 
instrument which would help on the union of the Empire. But I am 
afraid a great deal of proselytism has to be done before we can reach this 
point. I shall try to do something in this respect, although, as long as Iam 
in office, I have to move carefully in order not to be disloyal to the 
decisions of the Government as a whole. 

My own personal view is that, while I could not do anything whatever 
to secure protection, either direct or indirect, for any industry in this 
country, I would not hesitate as an act of retaliation to put a duty on the 
goods of any country which penalises ourselves or our colonies; and, in 
doing this, I should hope to be taking an important step in drawing the 
various parts of the Empire together, and in inducing the Colonies to 
reciprocate by much larger sacrifices for the purpose of Imperial Defence 
than any of them have hitherto made. 

But this is a propaganda which moves slowly, if at all, and we must be 
patient. 


Meanwhile the agitation on the Unionist Back Benches against 
the repeal of the Corn Duty gathered strength. A deputation was 
organised to make representations to the Prime Minister; and 
Balfour agreed to meet them on 15 May. ‘Their leader, Chaplin, 
now wrote to Chamberlain : 


House of Commons.—Private and Confidential. 
Monday night, 11th May, 1903. 
My DEAR CHAMBERLAIN.—At the suggestion of an old colleague, I 
asked the 1st Lord privately tonight if it would be possible to postpone 
any final decision of the Cabinet upon the repeal of the Corn Duty until 
he has heard the very important deputation which he has agreed to 
receive against the repeal of the duty, at the Foreign Office, on Friday 
next. Man after man comes up to me to signify his intention to join it, 
and as far as I can judge, it will be very numerously attended by Members 
of Parliament as well as others, and exceptionally influential. He told me 
that at all events he would raise the question. I sincerely hope the final 
decision may be postponed in the general interest of the Unionist Party. 
Of this I am certain, whatever may be the case here, that the general 
feeling of the Party outside, beyond all question, is strongly opposed to 
Ritchie’s proposal . . . and, if it had to be fought among Unionists in 
the country and not within the House of Commons, the opponents of 
Repeal would win hand over hand, as they would do here also if it was an 
open question. All my information, and I am flooded with correspond- 
ence from all parts of the country, points to a smash in our county seats if 
it is persevered with; and this you will find more than confirmed by the 
report of the whole body of agents in the Eastern Union, which was to be 
sent up to the Government, I understand, to-day. I send a copy of the 
Resolution arrived at by their executive committee unanimously, which 
has reached me tonight. Their description of what will happen in those 
counties I can vouch for is correct as far as my own experience is 
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concerned, and the Members for Kent and other counties in the South 
tell me here, in the Lobby, exactly the same thing. 

On the other hand a Lancashire Member — Clare who represents the 
Eccles Division and has been up to the district gave me the following 
report of feeling in Lancashire tonight. I asked [him] specially to enquire 
for me before he went up there. He is a level-headed fellow and this is 
how he summed it up. ‘Those who were in favour of it last year are 
disgusted at its being reopened. ‘Those who were opposed to it, think it a 
great mistake to reopen it now — as bread has not risen and the whole 
thing is forgotten.’ I am writing this tonight only in case the question is 
raised and a decision asked for — otherwise I should let a decision wait, 
for every day the forces against repeal are growing. I am led to believe 
that 5 of your colleagues are strongly with me in opinion. 

Ever yours, 


Hy. Chaplin. 


This letter is a significant piece in our dossier. An important sec- 
tion of the party was to make a formal protest to the Prime Minister. 
They were already beginning to look to Chamberlain for leadership. 
Was he to disappoint them as well as the Colonial Governments? 

The Cabinet met next day, 12 May, to discuss the reply the Prime 
Minister should make to Chaplin’s deputation. Balfour’s letter 
to the King shows that Ministers were still trying to pursue the 
apparently irreconcilable policies of remitting the Corn Tax alto- 
gether while still approving in principle of some measure of Fiscal 
Reform, including preferential relations. 


BALFOUR TO THE KING 


12 May 1903.—Mr. Balfour with his humble duty to your Majesty begs 
respectfully to say that the Cabinet was almost entirely occupied with a 
discussion on the present position of the Corn Tax. The difficulties attend- 
ing the remission of the tax seem almost as great as those attending its 
imposition! But there can be no doubt that in spite of the agitation 
against the repeal, the weight of genuine opinion is in favour of it; and 
that the smallest symptom that any change of front is intended would 
produce a protest compared with which Mr. Chaplin’s would sink into 
insignificance. The real difficulty lies not in determining the policy to be 
pursued with regard to this year’s Budget, but in determining the precise 
form in which a refusal to make any change should be couched. Mr. 
Balfour suggested to the Cabinet that he should answer Mr. Chaplin’s 
deputation on Friday next in such terms as would indicate the possibility 
of reviving the tax, if zt were associated with some great change in our fiscal 
system. Such an announcement may cause some disquiet in certain 
circles; but in view of possible eventualities such as the necessity of 
retaliating on foreign countries or of the expediency of a closer fiscal union 
with our Colonies, it seems desirable to make it. The Cabinet unani- 
mously assented. 
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Balfour’s letter is important. It shows that a majority of Ministers 
favoured some change in our Fiscal arrangements and that all of 
them were prepared to let the Prime Minister indicate, though in 
very guarded terms, that a policy of retaliation or of closer Fiscal 
union with the Colonies might become expedient. 

The only account of Chamberlain’s part in the. discussion comes 
from Balfour. 


BALFOUR TO DEVONSHIRE 


27 August 1903.—. . . Then came the Cabinet at which I asked per- 
mission to make some guarded reference to ‘Fiscal Reform’ in answer to 
the deputation which was about to wait upon me in connection with the 
repeal of the Corn Duty. Chamberlain, if you remember, took the 
occasion to observe that he proposed to say at Birmingham much the same 
as what I proposed to say to the deputation, only in a less definite manner. 


The Prime Minister received Chaplin and his deputation at the 
Foreign Office on Friday, 15 May. He began by explaining that 
the tax had never been intended as protective and that the farmers 
and millers were therefore, scarcely justified in complaining if its 
repeal had injured their interests. He emphasised that it had not 
affected the price of wheat, though it might have increased the 
price of imported feeding stuffs. He then turned to more general 
considerations, and more particularly to the question of an Imperial 
Fiscal union : | 

A fiscal union is difficult; but if it were possible I would look forward 
to such a consummation with unfeigned pleasure. If that were done, a 
trifling duty upon food imports might be part of the general system. But 
a movement of that kind must come, believe me, not from the representa- 
tives of one industry or of two industries — it must come from the heart 
and the conscience and the intellect of the great body and mass of the 
people. When it so comes, then, indeed, the tax will be based on a 
security nothing can shake. But until such agreement is reached it would 
be useless to maintain a tax which would be the shuttlecock of opposing 
parties. 


Balfour’s answer, as so often, was yea and nay. The passage we 
have just quoted, went some way towards advocating at least an 
enquiry into the existing Fiscal system. Looking back, indeed, it 
reads almost like an invitation to Chamberlain to see whether ‘the 
heart and the conscience and the intellect of the great body and 
mass of the people’ would support his views. Had Balfour’s speech 
stood alone, contemporary opinion might well have regarded it as 
a first tentative step towards a change in Fiscal policy. But the 
same night Chamberlain spoke in Birmingham. 


CHAPTER C 


THE BIRMINGHAM SPEECH 
(May 1903) 


I 


CHAMBERLAIN’S speech was delivered on Friday, 15 May 1903, 
in the Town Hall at Birmingham. ‘The audience was restricted to 
his own constituents of West Birmingham. The Chairman of his 
Association presided. Austen and a number of other relatives were 
present. It was Chamberlain’s first public appearance in Birming- 
ham since his return from South Africa. 

The speech was carefully prepared and had cost him much 
trouble and anxiety. ‘Joe very preoccupied over his speech for 
Friday night’,! his wife had written four days earlier. It lasted 
a little over an hour and a half. This speech is so important in our 
story that we must consider it in detail. 

Chamberlain began with some references to current party contro- 
versy. 


You will excuse me if I am a little out of practice (laughter). It is true 
that, in South Africa, I did a great deal of talking; but I am bound to 
say that my party weapons are a little rusty. .. . 

You are excited at home about an Education Bill — about Temperance 
Reform — about local finance. Yes, I should be, if I had remained at 
home. But these things matter no more to South Africa, to Canada, to 
Australia, than their local affairs matter to you. On the other hand, 
everything that touches Imperial policy, everything which affects their 
interests as well as yours, has for them, as it ought to have for us, a 
supreme importance. And our Imperial policy is vital to them, and vital 
to us. Upon that Imperial policy, and upon what you do in the next 
few years, depends that tremendous issue whether this great Empire of 
ours is to stand together, one free nation, if necessary against all the 
world, or whether it is to fall apart into separate States, each selfishly 
seeking its own interest alone — losing sight of the common weal, and 
losing also the advantages which union alone can give. 


The attack on the Liberal party which followed showed that his 
sword was as sharp as ever. Presently, however, he adopted a more 
1 Mrs. Chamberlain to her mother, 11 May 1903. 
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serious tone. Party controversy was put aside and he invited his 
audience to look back at the story of the Empire and to consider 
its future course. 


The feeling of Imperial patriotism was checked for a generation by the 
apathy and the indifference which were the characteristics of our former 
relations with our Colonies. It was discouraged by our apparent accept- 
ance of the doctrines of the Little Englanders, of the provincial spirit 
which taught us to consider ourselves alone, and to regard with indiffer- 
ence all that concerned those, however loyal they might be, who left these 
shores in order to go to our Colonies abroad. But it was never extin- 
guished. ‘The embers were still alight, and when, in the late War, this 
old country of ours showed that it was still possessed by the spirit of our 
ancestors, that it was still prepared to count no sacrifice that was necessary 
in order to maintain the honour and the interests of the Empire that was 
committed to its charge, then you found such a response from your 
brethren, your children, across the seas, as had never been known before, 
astonishing the world by an undeniable proof of affection and regard 
(cheers). I have said that that was a new chapter, the beginning of a new 
era. Is it to end there? (no). Is it to end with the end of the war, with 
the termination of the crisis that brought it forth ? Are we to sink back to 
the old policy of selfish isolation which went very far to try, and even to 
sap, the loyalty of our Colonial brethren? Idonotthinkso. I think these 
larger issues touch the people of this country. I think they have awakened 
to the enormous importance of a creative time like the present, and will 
take advantage of the opportunity that is offered to make permanent that 
which has begun so well. 

Remember we are an old country. We proceed here upon settled lines. 
We have our quarrels and our disputes, and we pass legislation which may 
be good or bad, but which, at any rate, can be altered. But we go 
towards an object which is sufficiently defined. We know that, whatever 
changes there may be — whatever meandering of the current — at all 
events the main stream will ultimately reach its appointed destination. 
This is the result of centuries of constitutional progress and freedom. 

But the Empire is not old. The Empire is new. The Empire is in its 
infancy. Now is the time when we can mould that Empire, and we and 
those who live with us can decide its future destinies. | 

Just let us consider what that Empire is. I am not going tonight to 
speak of those hundreds of millions of our Indian and native fellow sub- 
jects for whom we have become responsible. .. . But tonight... I 
consider only our relations to our own kinsfolk, to that white British 
population that constitutes the majority in the great self-governing 
Colonies of the Empire. What is our position in regard to them? Here, 
in the United Kingdom, there are some forty millions of us. Outside 
there are ten millions either directly descended from ancestors who left 
this country, or persons who themselves, in their youth, left this country 
in order to find their fortunes in our possessions abroad. Now how long 
do you suppose that this proportion of the population is going to endure ? 
How long are we going to be four times as many as our kinsfolk abroad ? 
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. . . It seems to me to be not at all an impossible assumption that, before 
the end of this present century, we may find that our fellow subjects 
beyond the seas may be more numerous than we are at home. 

I want you to look forward. I want you to consider the infinite 
importance of this, not only to yourselves but to your descendants. Now 
is the time when you can exert influence. Do you wish that, if these ten 
millions become forty millions, they shall still be closely, intimately, 
affectionately united to you ? (cheers). Or do you contemplate the possi- 
bility of their being separated, going off each in his own direction under 
a separate flag ? ‘Think what it means to your power and influence as a 
country ; think what it means to your trade and commerce. I put that 
last. The influence of the Empire is the thing I think most about, and 
that influence, I believe, will always be used for the peace and civilisation 
of the world. 


The influence of the Empire for peace and civilisation might be 
his dominant interest 


But the question of trade and commerce is one of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

I hear it stated, . . ., what is a fact, that our trade with our Colonies 
is much less than our trade with foreign countries, and, therefore, it 
appears to be their opinion that we should do everything in our power to 
cultivate that trade with foreigners, and that we can safely disregard the 
trade with our children. Now, Sir, that is not my conclusion (cheers). 
My conclusion is exactly the opposite (renewed cheers). I say it is the busi- 
ness of British Statesmen to do everything they can, even at some present 
sacrifice, to keep the trade of the Colonies with Great Britain (cheers) ; to 
increase that trade, to promote it, even if in doing so we lessen somewhat 
the trade with our foreign competitors (cheers). Are we doing everything 
at the present time to direct the patriotic movement not only here, but 
through all the Colonies, in the right channel? Are we, in fact, by our 
legislation, by our action, making for union, or are we drifting to separa- 
tion ? That is a critical issue. 


Chamberlain then turned to the question of Imperial co-operation 
in defence. His opening words on this theme were prophetic. 


Now, what is the meaning of an Empire ? What does it mean to us? 
We have had a little experience. We have had a war — a war in which 
the majority of our children abroad had no apparent direct interest. We 
had no hold over them, no agreement with them of any kind, and yet, at 
one time during this War, by their voluntary decision, at least 50,000 
Colonial soldiers were standing shoulder to shoulder with British troops, 
displaying a gallantry equal to their own and the keenest intelligence 
(loud cheers). It is something for a beginning; and if this country were in 
danger — I mean if we were, as our forefathers were, face to face some 
day, which Heaven forfend, with some great coalition of hostile nations, 
when we had, with our backs to the wall, to struggle for our very lives, it 
is my firm conviction that there is nothing within the power of these self- 
governing Colonies that they would not do to come to our aid. I believe 
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their whole resources, in men and in money, would be at the disposal of 
the Mother Country in such an event. That is something which it is 
wonderful to have achieved, and which it is worth almost any sacrifice to 
maintain (applause). 


He then went on —in the same spirit as some of his letters we 
have already seen — to criticise the Colonies for not doing enough 
to help carry the burden of Imperial defence. 


So far as men are concerned, and the personal sacrifice involved in 
risking life and encountering hardship, the Colonies did their duty in the 
late War. If we turn to another question, the question of the share they 
bore in the pecuniary burden which the War involved, well, I think they 
might have done more. I did not hesitate to tell my fellow subjects in the 
Colonies of South Africa, . . ., that though they had done much they 
had not done enough, ..., and that, in the future, if they valued 
Empire and its privileges they must be prepared to take a greater share of 
its obligations (applause). If I had been speaking in Australia, or in 
Canada, I would have said the same thing, and, perhaps, I should have 
been inclined to say it even in stronger terms. And if I may judge by the 
reception of my utterances in South Africa, I should give no offence by 
this frank speaking. . . . What happened? I spoke in Natal; and the 
people of Natal responded by taking upon their shoulders a burden which, 
for a small Colony, was considerable, and which they had thought of 
placing upon ourselves. I spoke in the Transvaal, and the representatives 
of every class in the Transvaal — and none more enthusiastically than the 
working people — took upon themselves a burden of £80 per head of the 
white population — a burden, indeed, which the riches of the country 
justified, but which was something altogether in excess of any similar 
obligation placed upon any other country in the world (applause). I spoke 
in Cape Colony; and although in Cape Colony, owing to the division of 
opinion which has prevailed there, I neither expected nor asked for a 
contribution towards the War, I do expect that in time to come Dutch and 
English will both feel that the Empire belongs to them as well as to us and 
that they are bound to contribute more liberally to the future expenditure 
of the Empire than they have done in the past (applause). All have done 
something; and to my mind it is a great thing to get the principle 
accepted. I think it depends upon us whether in future this principle 
shall be applied with greater liberality, or whether we are all to fall back, 
each to care for himself and the ‘devil take the hindmost’. 


He now led up to the main argument of the speech. 


My idea of British policy — I mean the policy of the United Kingdom 
— is that here, at the beginning of things, at the beginning of this new 
chapter, we should show our cordial appreciation of the first step taken 
by our Colonies to show their solidarity with us. Every advance which 
they make should be reciprocated. We should ourselves set a great 
example by acknowledging the community of interest, and, above all, 
that community of sacrifice on which alone the Empire can permanently 
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rest. I have admitted that the Colonies have hitherto been backward in 
their contributions towards Imperial defence. They are following their 
own lines. I hope they will do better in the future; but in the meantime 
they are doing a great deal, and they are trying to promote this union, 
which I regard as of so much importance, in their own way and by their 
own means. 

And first among those means is the offer of preferential tariffs (cheers). 
Now that is a matter which, at the present moment, is of the greatest 
possible importance to every one of you. It depends upon how we treat 
this policy of the Colonies — not a policy inaugurated by us, but a policy 
which comes to us from our children abroad — it depends upon how we 
treat it, whether it is developed in the future, or withdrawn as being 
unacceptable to those whom it is sought to benefit. The other day, 
immediately after I left South Africa, a great Conference was held for the 
first time of all the Colonies in South Africa — the new Colonies as well 
as the old. The Boers and the Dutch were represented as well as the 
British ; and this Conference recommended the several Legislatures of the 
different Colonies to give to us, the Mother Country, preference upon all 
dutiable goods of 25 per cent. (cheers). Last year, at the conference of 
Premiers, the representatives of Australia and New Zealand accepted the 
same principle. They said that in their different Colonies there might be 
some difference of treatment ; but, so far as the principle was concerned, 
they pledged themselves to recommend to their constituents a substantial 
preference in favour of goods produced in the Mother Country. Now, 
that, again, is a new chapter in our Imperial history, and again I ask, is 
it to end there? In my opinion, these recommendations and these 
pledges will bear fruit just in proportion as you show your appreciation of 
them, and they will depend largely upon the experience of Canada, 
which has been a precursor in a similar movement. 


From this broad statement on Preference he turned to the par- 
ticular case of our trade relations with Canada. The passage that 
follows is his answer to Fielding and Laurier in the great Dominion 
and to all those everywhere who had looked to the using of the Corn 
Duty as a first step of an Imperial Fiscal Union. 


Canada is the greatest, the most prosperous, of our self-governing 
Colonies. At the present time it is in the full swing of an extraordinary 
prosperity, which I hope and believe will lead to a great increase in its 
population, its strength, its importance in the constellation of free nations 
which constitutes the British Empire. Canada is, of all our Colonies, the 
most backward in contributing to common defence, but Canada has been 
the most forward in endeavouring to unite the Empire by other means — 
by strengthening our commercial relations, and by giving to us special 
favour and preference. And if we appreciate this action properly, it seems 
to me that not only is it certain that every other Colony of the Empire 
will necessarily and in due time follow this example, but Canada herself 
and the other Colonies, as the bonds are drawn closer, and as we become 
more and more one people, united by interest as well as by sentiment, will 
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be more and more ready to take their fair share in these burdens of 
defence to which I have referred. ‘The policy which I wish to make clear 
to you is not to force our Colonies — that is hopeless, for they are as 
independent as we are — but to meet everything they do. If they see a 
way of drawing the Empire together, let us help them in that, even if they 
may not be prepared to join us in some other way from which we think 
the same result would be achieved. But let us be prepared to accept 
every indication on their part of this desire. Let us show we appreciate 
it; and, believe me, it will not be long before all will come into line; and 
the results which follow will be greater than, perhaps, it would be prudent 
now to anticipate. 

What has Canada done for us? Canada in 1808, freely, voluntarily, of 
her own accord, as a recognition of her obligations to the Mother Country, 
as a recognition especially of the fact that we were the greatest of the free 
markets open to Canadian produce, gave us a preference on all dutiable 
goods of 25 per cent. In 1900 she increased that preference, also freely 
of her own accord, to 3343 per cent. (applause). 

. . . But the Ministers of Canada, when they were over here last year, 
made me a further definite offer. They said, ‘We have done for you as 
much as we can do voluntarily and freely and without return. Ifyou are 
willing to reciprocate in any way, we are prepared to reconsider our 
Tariff with a view of seeing whether we cannot give you further reduc- 
tions, especially in regard to those goods in which you come into competi- 
tion with foreigners ; and we will do this if you will meet us by giving us 
a drawback on the small tax of Is. per quarter which you have put upon 
corn.’ That was a definite offer, which we had to refuse. 

I need not say that, if I could treat matters of this kind solely in regard to 
my position as Secretary of State for the Colonies, I should have said, 
‘That is a fair offer, that is a generous offer, from your point of view, and it 
is an offer which we might ask our people to accept.’ But, speaking for the 
Government as a whole, and not solely in the interests of the Colonies, I 
am obliged to say that it is contrary to the established fiscal policy of this 
country ; that we hold ourselves bound to keep open market for all the 
world, even if they close their markets to us (laughter) ; and that, therefore, 
so long as that is the mandate of the British public, we are not in a position 
to offer any preference or favour whatever, even to our own children. We 
cannot make any difference between those who treat us well and those 
who treat us badly (shame). Yes, but that is the doctrine which, I am 
told, is the accepted doctrine of the Freetraders, and we are all Free- 
traders (cries of ‘No, no’, and laughter). Well, I am (loud laughter). I have 
considerable doubt whether the interpretation of Free Trade which is 
current amongst a certain limited section is the true interpretation 
(applause). Yam perfectly certain that I am not a Protectionist; but I 
want to point out that, if the interpretation is that our only duty is to buy 
in the cheapest market without regard to where we can sell,— if that is 
the theory of Free Trade that finds acceptance, then, in pursuance of that 
policy, you will lose the advantage of the further reduction in duty which 
your great Colony of Canada offers to you, the manufacturers of this 
country. And you may lose a great deal more; because in the speech 
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which the Minister of Finance made to the Canadian Parliament the 
other day he says that if they are told definitely that Great Britain, the 
Mother Country, can do nothing for them in the way of reciprocity, they 
must reconsider their position and reconsider the preference that they 
have already given. 

These are big questions, and this particular question is complicated in 
a rather unexpected manner. ‘The policy which prevents us from offering 
an advantage to our Colonies prevents us from defending them if they are 
attacked. Now, I suppose you and I are agreed that the British Empire 
is one and indivisible (cheers). You and I are agreed that we absolutely 
refuse to look upon any of the States that form the British Empire as in 
any way excluded from any advantage or privilege to which the British 
Empire is entitled. We may well, therefore, have supposed that an agree- 
ment of this kind, by which Canada does a kindness to us, was a matter 
of family arrangement, concerning nobody else. But, unfortunately, 
Germany thinks otherwise. There is a German Empire. The German 
Empire is divided into States. Bavaria and, let us say, Hanover, Saxony, 
and Wirtemberg may deal between themselves any way they please. As 
a matter of fact, they have entire Free Trade among themselves. We do 
not consider them separate entities: we treat the German Empire as a 
whole, and we do not complain because one State gives an advantage to 
another state within that Empire, and does not give it to all the rest of the 
world. But in this case of Canada, Germany insists upon treating Canada 
as though it were a separate country. It refuses to recognise it as a part 
of one Empire, entitled to claim the privileges of that Empire. It regards 
this agreement as being something more than a domestic agreement; and 
it has penalised Canada by placing upon Canadian goods an additional 
Duty. 


Germany’s policy towards Canada gave him a ground on which 
to challenge the whole theory of free imports. 


Now the reason for this is clear. The German newspapers very frankly 
explain that this is a policy of reprisal, and that it is intended to deter 
other Colonies from giving us the same advantage. Therefore, it is not 
merely punishment inflicted by Germany upon Canada, but it is a threat 
to South Africa, to Australia, and to New Zealand. This policy, as a 
policy of dictation and interference, is justified by the belief that we are 
so wedded to our fiscal system that we cannot interfere, and that we cannot 
defend our Colonies, and that, in fact, any one of them that attempts to 
establish any kind of special relations with us does so at its own risk, and 
must be left to bear the brunt of foreign hostility. To my mind, that is 
putting us in a rather humiliating position. I do not like it at all. I 
know what will follow if we allow it to prevail; it is easy to predict the 
consequences. How do you think that, under such circumstances, we can 
approach our Colonies with appeals to aid us in promoting the union 
of the Empire, or ask them to bear a share of the common burdens? 
Are we to say to them: ‘This is your Empire, take pride in it, share 
its privileges ?? They will say, ‘What are its privileges? The privileges 
appear to be that if we treat you as relations and friends, if we show 
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you kindness, if we give you preference, you, who benefit by our action, 
can only leave us alone to fight our own battles against those who are 
offended by our action.’ Now, is that Free Trade? (no). I am not 
going further tonight (go on). My object is to put the position before 
you; and, above all, as I have just come home from great Colonies, I 
want you to see these matters as they appear to our Colonial fellow- 
subjects. There is no doubt what they think and there is no doubt what 
great issues hang upon their decision. I asked just now, ‘Is this Free 
Trade?’ No; it is absolutely a new situation (applause) ; there has been 
nothing like it in our history. It is a situation that was never contem- 
plated by any of those whom we regard as the authors of Free Trade. 


He now confronted his audience with their alternative. 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, you see the point. You want an Empire. 
Do you think it better to cultivate the trade with your own people, or to 
let that go in order that you may keep the trade of those who are your 
competitors and rivals? I say it is a new position; I say the people of 
this Empire have got to consider it. I do not want to hasten their decision. 
They have two alternatives before them. They may maintain, if they 
like, in all its severity, the interpretation —in my mind an entirely 
artificial and wrong interpretation — which has been placed upon the 
doctrines of Free Trade by a small remnant of Little Englanders of 
the Manchester School, who now profess to be the sole repositories of the 
doctrines of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. They may maintain that 
policy in all its severity, although it is repudiated by every other nation, 
and by all your own Colonies. In that case, they will be absolutely pre- 
cluded, either from giving any kind of preference or favour to any of their 
Colonies abroad, or even from protecting their Colonies abroad when they 
offer to favour us. That is the first alternative. The second alternative 1s 
that we should insist that we will not be bound by any purely technical 
definition of Free Trade; that while we seek as our chief object free inter- 
change of trade and commerce between ourselves and all the nations of 
the world, we will, nevertheless, recover our freedom, resume the power 
of negotiation, and, if necessary, retaliation (loud cheers), whenever our 
own interests or our relations between our Colonies and ourselves are 
threatened by other people (renewed cheers). 


As in all his best speeches, Chamberlain’s arguments led up to a 
practical course of action. He told the meeting what he wanted 
done. 


I leave the matter in your hands. I desire that a discussion on this 
subject should be opened. The time has not yet come to settle it; but it 
seems to me that, for good or for evil, that is an issue much greater in its 
consequences than any of our local disputes. Make a mistake in legisla- 
tion — it can be corrected. Make a mistake in your Imperial policy — 
it is irretrievable. (loud applause). You have an opportunity; you will 
never have it again. 

I do not think myself that a General Election is very near ; but, whether 
it is near or distant, I think our opponents may, perhaps, find that the 
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issues which they propose to raise are not the issues on which we shall take 
the opinion of the country (cheers). If we raise an issue of this kind, the 
answer will depend not upon petty personal considerations, not upon 
temporary interest, but upon whether the people of this country really 
have it in their hearts to do all that is necessary, even if it occasionally 
goes against their own prejudices, to consolidate an Empire which can 
only be maintained by relations of interest as well as by relations of senti- 
ment. And, for my own part, I believe in a British Empire, in an Empire 
which, although it should be one of its first duties to cultivate friendship 
with all the nations of the world, should yet, even if alone, be self-sustain- 
ing and self-sufficient, able to maintain itself against the competition of all 
its rivals. And I do not believe in a Little England which shall be 
separated from all those to whom it should in the natural course look for 
support and affection — a Little England which shall thus be dependent 
absolutely on the mercy of those who envy its present prosperity, and who 
have shown they are ready to do all in their power to prevent its future 
union with the British race throughout the world (loud and continued cheers). 


II 


No one speech in British history has ever caused such a sensation 
as Chamberlain’s speech of 15 May 1903 or led on to such 
momentous consequences. For days afterwards comment upon it 
and news of reactions to it held pride of place in the leading articles, 
the correspondence columns and the news pages.! ‘Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s great and stirring speech’ ran the first leader in The Times, 


has awakened echoes throughout the civilised world. The friends of 
England everywhere hail it with admiration, with hope, with an uplifting 
of the heart and with thankfulness for a man great enough to express 
Imperial aspirations and to formulate an Imperial policy. 


Among Unionists the speech aroused immediate enthusiasm both 
among old-fashioned Protectionists and many forward-looking 
Imperialists of a younger school. The aged Lord Chancellor was 
one of the first to send his congratulations. 


HALSBURY TO CGHAMBERLAIN 


16 May 1903.—I cannot forbear from writing you a line to say with 
what pleasure and admiration I have read this morning the magnificent 
speech which you delivered yesterday in Birmingham, It is not only the 
orator but the far-seeing statesman which must be recognised in that 
splendid utterance. I was going to say that I congratulated you, but it is 
rather my country that I should congratulate upon the possession of an 
adviser who so boldly and wisely speaks his mind... . 


1 The Spectator and later the Standard were notable exceptions. 
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I should like an opportunity of drawing a comparison between the 
vision you conjure up of a British Empire in the future and that which the 
Romans looked for according to the great speech recorded by Tacitus in 
the Agricola... 

I do most heartily rejoice at such an utterance from one whose colleague 
I feel very proud to be. 


No less enthusiastic was the welcome given by Chaplin, who had 
led the deputation to Balfour. 


CHAPLIN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


17 May 1903.—Private-——Stafford came into my room yesterday at 
Stafford House, before I was up, in great excitement about your speech 
at Birmingham on Friday. I had not read it then and was so busy all 
yesterday that I only looked at it more or less hurriedly. But I have read 
it most carefully now, with profound admiration and sympathy. It isa 
great speech, proclaiming a great policy and at the right time. You will 
find scores of our men who think with you, I know; and in the immense 
correspondence I have had lately, I have been surprised at the numbers 
who have written to me against the Repeal of the Duty in the same sense, 
before you spoke at Birmingham — and several of yesterday’s post since, 
all of one mind about it. 

We had a remarkable Deputation on Friday. I have attended and intro- 
duced many, but I never saw one like this. Among them, with those who 
wrote, we could hardly have had less than 100 members of Parliament ; 
and on a Friday and the invitation only went out 24 hours before. It was 
nearly a minute before I could get a hearing — they cheered for so long — 
and all through my speech. But the reply was received with the coldest 
silence. 


The rank and file of Unionist members were by no means all as 
sanguine as this, but the majority leaned towards him. 

‘I should greatly like to fight under his [Chamberlain's] new 
standard for what I am worth’, wrote Arnold-Forster on 17 May: 


I would try and do so, if I felt sure that Chamberlain had looked ahead 
enough and formed a coherent idea of how the campaign on which he 
wishes to start us can be fought with a reasonable prospect of success. I 
don’t say it can’t be so fought — I hope it can be . . . and if there is to 
be a way I shall find it, I think.! 


From the beginning, however, an influential and vocal minority 
of Unionists declared against Chamberlain. Here was the great 
opportunity for the Liberal party and they did not miss it. By the 
end of May Campbell-Bannerman could write to his Chairman: 

This reckless criminal escapade of Joe’s is the great event of our time. 
It is playing old Harry with all party relations. Hicks Beach will take the 

™ Memoir of H. O. Arnold-Forster, p. 217. 
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lead in denouncing it; he is violently (not to say viciously and even 
vindictively) opposed to anything in the way of protection, especially 
from that quarter. Young Churchill too and that lot are furious. All 
the old war-horses about me — Ripon and Harcourt, for instance, are 
snorting with excitement. We are in for a great time. 


But if Halsbury’s enthusiasm was balanced by Hicks Beach’s 
opposition, the hostility of Churchill and the ‘Hughligans’ was also 
balanced by the almost delirious excitement of some of the younger 
generation whose support of Unionism had till then hung in the 
balance. 


The Birmingham speech was a challenge to free trade as direct and 
provocative as the theses which Luther nailed to the Church door at 
Wittenberg. ‘To many of the younger generation, passionately Imperial- 
ist by conviction, beginning to be intellectually sceptical about Free Trade, 
the speech was a sudden crystallisation of all their ideals in an imperious 
call to action. 

My mind goes back to that morning when, the speech just read, I 
walked up and down my room in uncontrollable excitement. The door 
flung open and in rushed Leo Maxse. For a moment or two we danced 
round hand-in-hand before we could even unloose our tongues.! 


In the Colonies the initial response was overwhelmingly favour- 
able. Laurier and Fielding privately admitted intense satisfaction, 
while Borden, the leader of the Opposition declared: ‘It seems to 
us that the hour has come and with it the man.’ 2? In Australia, 
Barton told reporters, ‘I fail to see why all the friends of the cohesion 
of the Empire should not agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s utterance.’ 3 
In New Zealand, Seddon, typically enough applauded Chamberlain 
for ‘going upon lines laid down by the New Zealand Government’.4 
Meanwhile two significant letters came from South Africa. 


HOFMEYR TO CHAMBERLAIN 


20 May 1903.—. . . Your Birmingham speech 1s the subject of the 
hour here, as it appears to be throughout the whole of the Empire. . . . 
I am convinced that trade and customs privileges which are not reciprocal 
will not permanently promote the solidarity of the Empire, but have 
rather the contrary effect. My opinion in this respect remains unchanged 
since the London Conference of 1887. 


MILNER TO CHAMBERLAIN 


31 May 1903.—. . . I need hardly say that personally I watch the 
struggle at home with the deepest interest and, of course, with the heartiest 


1 L. 8S. Amery in the Sunday Times, 7 February 1932. 
2 17 May 1903. 3 19 May 1903. 4 21 May 1903. 
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sympathy with the line you have taken. I cannot tell, from this distance, 
whether the Imperial view is making many immediate converts, but I 
have absolute faith in its ultimate triumph. 


Old Lord Rowton, Disraeli’s private secretary, told a friend in 
these days that his chief had always said that England would return 
to Protection. Was the prophecy coming true? Certainly the 
Birmingham speech marked the beginning of a revolution and the 
end of an epoch. We can say of it, as of few other speeches, that, 
after it, the world was never the same again. 


CHAPTER CI 


THE FISCAL REVOLUTION 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


British Economic History Surveyed — The Agricultural Revolution — The 
Colonial System — Protection and the Industrial Revolution — Defects of the 
Mercantile System — Huskisson’s Reforms — His Failure to Reduce the Corn 
Laws — The Mainsprings of Cobdenism — The Anti-Corn Law League — The 
Benefits of Free Trade — The Greater Influence of Monetary Policies — The 
Depression of the 70’s — The World Reactions to Protection — The Ruin of 
British and Irish Agriculture — The Passing of Britain’s Industrial Leadership 
— The Protectionist Revival — ‘The Longhorned Tories’ — The Fair Traders 
— Chamberlain’s First Doubts — The Influence of Dilke, Seely and Froude — 
The Growing Movement for Fiscal Reform — Political and Moral Implications 
of the Controversy. 


I 


CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham opened one of the great 
debates of British history. Henceforth, the Fiscal Question would 
absorb his strength to the exclusion of all other interests. But before 
plunging into the narrative of this, his last and greatest fight, we 
must stand back a little and try to see the Fiscal Question in its 
historical perspective. ‘This is a necessary exercise if we are to 
appreciate the issues at stake and understand who was on what side 
and why. 

At the time of which we are writing, the policies preached by 
Cobden and practised by Gladstone had become accepted as the 
traditional economic system of England. Yet in fact, our country- 
men had enjoyed the blessings of free imports and Jatssez-faire for 
little more than half a century. Fifty years is less than a lifetime ; 
and, as doubts arose about the country’s economic future, men began 
to recall and re-examine the economic philosophy which had pre- 
vailed before the repeal of the Corn Laws. The world, after all, 
had not begun in 1846. 

Britain might have prospered exceedingly in the second half of 
the nineteenth century; but it was in the two centuries before that 
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she had risen from the ranks of the small nations to the summit of 
the world. Those were the years which had given her the strength 
to lead the great coalition against Napoleon. They had set her in 
the van of the Industrial Revolution, giving her, before Chamberlain 
was even born, a foreign trade greater than that of all other nations 
put together. What, then, were the economic policies under which 
she had risen to such power and wealth? What had been this 
Mercantile and Colonial system which Cobden had so loudly 
condemned ? 

In 1836, when Chamberlain was born, the British economy had 
rested upon six main pillars: agriculture, colonies, shipping, 
textiles, coal and iron. A glance at the development of these 
industries affords the clearest view of the policies which had raised 
them up. 

Despite an unusually fertile soil, British agriculture was in no 
way remarkable by comparison with that of the Continent until the 
end of the seventeenth century. There then began an Agricultural 
Revolution which, in less than a hundred years, made our husbandry 
the wonder of the world. ‘The main feature of this revolution was 
the absorption, by private purchase or Government compulsion, of 
small farms and common land into the larger estates. Behind the 
shelter of high protective tariffs, these estates enjoyed a sure home 
market for their produce. ‘They charged high prices but could and 
did apply a large proportion of their profits, as smaller units could 
not have done, to the most modern and scientific methods of farming. 

One result of the Agricultural Revolution was greatly to increase 
the nation’s food production. ‘This enabled us to survive the 
Napoleonic wars, and provided the food surplus needed by the 
growing towns. A second result was to produce an accumulation 
of capital in the hands of the landowners which financed the 
expansion of the Colonies and the development of manufacturing 
industry. 

Another result, though wretched to recall, was no less necessary. 
The Enclosure Acts, like Marshal Stalin’s policy of land collectivisa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, dispossessed the yeomen and small- 
holders. By driving them from their farms, however, these acts 
created the beginnings of an industrial labour force. 

The Agricultural Revolution, in fact, created the capital, the 
labour force, and the food surplus without which we could never 
have taken advantage of the new inventions and led the world in the 
Industrial Revolution. What is more, the Agricultural Revolution 
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also provided industry, from its beginnings, with a safe and pros- 
perous market on its doorstep. 

The geographical limitations of the Island in the years before 
the Industrial Revolution led the England of the Restoration and 
the eighteenth century to seek new sources of wealth overseas. The 
Colonial Empire of those days was neither acquired nor developed 
in a mood of absent-mindedness. On the contrary, it was the policy 
of successive British Governments to enlarge the field of productive 
wealth by the physical occupation, political administration and 
economic control of the Colonies and their inhabitants. This was 
done with the deliberate object of producing those raw materials 
and foods which our industries or our consumers required or which 
we could make a profit out of selling abroad — timber, hemp, tar 
and iron ore in the northern territories; coffee, tea, sugar, spices, 
tobacco, silks and cotton in the southern. 

The trade of the Colonies was reserved entirely to Britain. But 
the development of their resources was encouraged by subsidies and 
preferential regulations of every kind. The results were remarkable. 
The North American Colonies, which in 1704 could afford only 
£500,000 worth of British goods, were buying over £5,000,000 a 
year by 1772. Their population in a little over a century had 
grown to three millions. Burke well described the old Colonial 
system as a ‘hotbed’ forcing the development of the Colonies far 
beyond what could have been achieved by ‘the slow, languid 
operations of unassisted nature. Nothing in the history of mankind 
is like their progress.’ 

Essential to a maritime Empire was a strong carrying trade. 
Despite the startling actions of the sixteenth-century privateers and 
the great victory over the Armada, the main oceanic trade in the 
first half of the seventeenth century was in the hands of the Dutch. 
They provided the best and cheapest service. Cromwell, however, 
was not influenced by the utilitarian sentiments which moved 
Cobden two centuries later. In 1651 he introduced the first of the 
Navigation Acts confining the trade of the Colonial Empire to 
British shipping. ‘This policy, seconded by treaties like the Methuen 
Treaty of 1703, which gave us the carrying trade of the Portuguese 
Empire, and by deliberate acts of war presently raised British 
shipping to a position of unchallenged supremacy alike in trade 
and war. 

The profits of agriculture and the Colonies played a large part 
in financing the great development of our industries which began 
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in the middle of the eighteenth century. The story of our two 
main manufactures, however, textiles and iron, stretches well back 
beyond the days of the so-called Mercantile system. In the Middle 
Ages the export of raw wool to Flanders had been the staple of 
British foreign trade. In the reign, however, of Edward IV all 
further export of raw wool had been prohibited and a high tariff 
had been instituted to protect the domestic manufacturers of 
woollen goods. At first the British product had been inferior to the 
Flemish and more expensive. In a relatively short time, however, 
the British woollen manufacturers had overtaken and displaced the 
manufacturers of Flanders to become, until the present century, 
the greatest producers of woollens in the world. 

A similar development had taken place in the seventeenth century 
when the Huguenots had sought refuge from Louis XIV in Britain, 
bringing with them their native skill in the making of linens and 
silks. ‘These manufactures had scarcely been attempted in Britain 
before; but, given the protection of a high tariff, they soon flourished ; 
and two more major textile industries became established on British 
soil. 

More important was the development of the cotton industry. 
Its beginnings had been slow; and so inferior had been the early 
cotton goods made in Britain that the Government had had to 
resort to more drastic measures than high protection. It had pro- 
hibited the import of cottons altogether, including even the muslins 
and fine cloths of the East India Company, which had been com- 
pelled to dispose of its goods on the Continent. But once the 
British cotton industry was on its feet, it was encouraged by an 
export bounty introduced in 1780. That year our cotton exports 
were valued at £370,000. By 1812 they stood at £16,000,000. 
By the time Chamberlain was born they formed by far the country’s 
largest export. 

The development of the iron industry followed much the same 
pattern. King Edward III had forbidden the export of iron ore. 
In King Edward IV’s reign, the import of most finished iron goods 
had been totally prohibited. Centuries passed ; then, in 1738, came 
the great development in the process of smelting iron with coal. 
From that time the British iron industry was protected by tariffs 
varying from forty to several hundred per cent. Under this 
encouragement it had advanced to become the most powerful iron 
industry in the world, ready, in 1836, to take full advantage of the 
great railway age which had just dawned. 
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These main industries which we have considered naturally called 
into being a host of others. These, in their turn, endured a measure 
of direction and received their share of protection and subvention 
according to the government of the day’s assessment of their value 
to the nation. Of the success of these measures the German 
economist, List, would one day write: 

From every country of the Continent this island borrowed its peculiar 
aptitudes and planted them under the shelter of her tariffs upon her own 
soil. . . . If there is anyone who does not know that any branch of 
industry can be made profitable in course of time by diligence, skill and 
thrift, who does not know that in a nation which has already made some 
progress in agriculture and general civilisation, young industries, how- 
ever imperfect and dear their products may be at first, will soon, with 
practice and under the stress of internal competition, equal those of older 
countries in every respect; who has not realised that the prosperity of 
each separate branch of industry is conditioned by the prosperity of every 
other branch; who does not know to what degree a nation can develop 
all its productive powers if it studiously takes care that each generation 
should continue the work of industry where the last generation left off — 
let him, I say, study the history of English industry before he essays to 
build theories and to give advice to practical statesmen, into whose hands 
the weal or woe of nations is entrusted. 


Such were the broad lines of the Mercantile and Colonial system, 
which had prevailed for some two centuries before the triumph of 
Free Trade. It was not merely an economic system but expressed 
a definite political philosophy. ‘The purpose of those who applied 
it was not to create a society in which individuals would have every 
opportunity to accumulate wealth. Nor did they believe that the 
sum of free individual effort necessarily represented the best 
interests of the community. Their aim was rather to make Britain 
and her Empire as powerful an instrument as possible for the 
furtherance of her rulers’ policies. Their method was balance. 
Just as a War Minister requires to keep a balance of arms in his 
forces, so our eighteenth-century Governments sought to secure a 
balanced economy; an economy in which agriculture and the 
Colonies should find their main market in industry, and industry 
its main market in agriculture and the Colonies. 

Begun in the reign of Elizabeth, developed by Cromwell and the 
later Stuart Governments, the Mercantile and Colonial system 
reached its height under the Whig oligarchy in the eighteenth 
century. Its achievements were remarkable. It gave Britain the 
staying power to fight several major wars which brought us a world 
Empire. It induced a degree of self-sufficiency which placed us in a 
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strong bargaining position from which to negotiate trade treaties 
with foreign powers. Above all, it created the capital which enabled 
Britain to take and keep the lead in the great Industrial Revolution. 

The defects of the system were scarcely as great as its achieve- 
ments; but they were glaring. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century its inherent protectionism and dirigisme had become over 
rigid. New enterprise was frustrated by excessive regulation. 
The American Colonies were largely lost by bureaucratic over- 
centralisation. This shattering blow, however, forced the rulers of 
Britain to modify their system and to apply it more flexibly. Shel- 
burne and the Younger Pitt, for instance, recommended such 
measures of adaptation as the reduction of duties, the substitution 
of preferences for prohibitions in Colonial trade and the conclusion 
of trade treaties with foreign powers on more generous terms. This 
policy of relaxation was carried much further, after the Napoleonic 
Wars, by Huskisson. Huskisson opened the colonial trade to 
foreigners and reduced tariffs at home. He no longer sought to 
protect an industry which was already the foremost in the world, but 
rather to influence its development, and, in particular, to promote 
trade with the Colonies by the exchange of preferences. 

By the time Chamberlain was born, the British economy, though 
still strongly Protectionist in agriculture, was based on moderate 
protection for domestic manufacture, mutual preferences between 
Britain and the Colonies and reciprocity in our trade relations with 
foreign Powers. But, though the methods might vary, the aim 
remained the same: to mould the economy to serve the ends of 
national policy. 


II 


In his reform of the mercantile system, Huskisson made a serious 
omission. He simplified and relaxed the regulations protecting 
industry and Colonial trade. But he attempted no serious reform 
of the protection of agriculture. Had he brought the Corn Laws into 
line with the general level of the industrial tariff, he would have 
cut away the ground from under the Anti-Corn Law League. Nor 
would the landed interest have suffered much in consequence, as 
we Shall see. It may well be, indeed, that, if Huskisson had reduced 
the Corn Duties, Britain would have remained a low tariff country 
through the mid-Victorian era, instead of adopting complete Free 
Trade. We should, then, have preserved the essential structure of 
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a Protectionist system and could have strengthened it by degrees 
as world conditions changed and the need arose. Instead, Huskisson 
and his successors left the Corn Laws much as they had found them. 
If anything, they complicated them by an extension of the sliding 
scale which made them unworkable and incomprehensible. The 
anomaly of giving high protection to the world’s finest agriculture 
was further underlined by the new Poor Law of 1834 which relieved 
the landed interest of much of the burden of poor relief previously 
born by it. ‘This made the Corn Laws a superb target for the 
agitator, who could depict them as the source of profit to the landed 
gentry and the cause of hunger to the mass of the people. 

In their attack upon the Corn Laws and the general tariff 
structure of the country, Cobden and his friends were moved by 
political and philosophical considerations at least as much as by 
economic theory. In their struggle against an established order, 
new social classes naturally tend to develop cosmopolitan philo- 
sophies. Challenging a governing class which claims to represent 
the interest of the nation, they appeal to the higher interest of man- 
kind. The early Christians in their struggle against the Pharisees 
turned to the Gentiles. The leaders of the French Revolution 
invoked the Fraternity of Peoples against the traditional loyalties 
of the Ancien Régime. In the same way, the British Labour Move- 
ment in its early days was essentially internationalist; while 
Russian Communists in 1917 regarded Moscow as only a temporary 
headquarters for a revolution destined, as they thought, to make its 
permanent capital in the industrial West. 

Cobden’s outlook was of this kind. He was not concerned with 
the development of national strength as an instrument of policy 
or as an end in itself. On the contrary he regarded the pursuit 
of national policies as bound to restrict the pursuit of individual 
wealth. What is more, he held them to be immoral, leading to 
high taxes, ‘power politics’ and war. Instead, he believed that the 
unrestricted pursuit of wealth by individuals in all countries was 
bound to lead to the greatest good of the greatest number. He held 
this philosophy to be so self-evident that he was convinced that its 
demonstration in a single country must lead in a short time to its 
adoption by all mankind. No doubt he also believed that Britain, 
with her contemporary economic supremacy, was in the best 
position to enjoy the first fruits of his ‘calico millennium’. He held 
that we had a mission to fulfil and expected that we should receive 
our reward; but he never thought that we should permanently 
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remain ‘the workshop of the world’, nor was he greatly concerned 
that we should. ‘Here’, he had written from America the year 
before Chamberlain was born, ‘will one day centre the civilisation, 
the wealth, the power of the entire world.’! And a few years later 
his ally, the Economist, would declare that ‘the superiority of the 
United States to England is ultimately as certain as the next 
eclipse’. Strange prophecy! We may well ask ourselves whether 
our adoption of Cobden’s principles or their rejection by the United 
States has contributed the more to its fulfilment. 

Cobden’s political purpose in seeking the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the dismantling of the general tariff structure was four- 
fold. First he saw in Free Trade a means to break the economic 
power of the landed interest, regarded as the class enemy of the 
business men. With free imports of cheap food, the land would 
cease to be the commanding height of political power. 

His second purpose was to weaken the power of the State itself. No 
doubt his main motive here was to reduce the burden of taxation. 
But besides this, he feared that the representatives of the landed 
interest would take refuge in the machinery of the State and he 
hoped by Free Imports and retrenchment, to reduce to a minimum 
the revenues whereby state activities could be financed. 

His third purpose was nothing less than the disruption of the 
Colonial Empire. He regarded this as a preserve of the landed 
interest, a constant drain on the revenue and a cause of wars. He 
saw in Free Trade a means to the liquidation of the Empire. ‘The 
Colonial system’, he had written in 1842, ‘with all its dazzling appeal 
to the passions of the people, can never be got rid of except by the 
indirect process of free trade which will gradually and imperceptibly 
loose the bonds which unite our colonies to us by a mistaken notion 
of self-interest.’ 

Last, but by no means least, Cobden hoped, by opening our 
markets to the cheapest food and goods in the world, to counteract 
the growing Chartist agitation for higher wages and social reforms. 
The Chartists, indeed, or at least the majority adhering to O’ Connor, 
remained protectionists, regarding the manufacturers’ support of 
Free Trade as mainly a pretext for keeping wages low. In the 
General Election of 1841, there had even been some collusion 
between Chartists and Tories against the Free Traders. This 
collusion never ripened into an alliance, but it is significant for our 
story. O’Connor’s protectionism was overwhelmed by Cobden’s 

1 John Morley, Life of Richard Cobden, vol. i, p. 31. 
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more highly geared agitation and presently displaced within the 
Labour Movement by liberal and internationalist influences. Never- 
theless it did not altogether disappear. Rather it went under- 
ground retaining a strong hold on the mind of an important section 
of the working class. 

One other feature of Cobden’s campaign deserves our attention. 
The historian Halévy has described the repeal of the Corn Laws as 
‘a revolution more momentous than that of 1832, as momentous, 
indeed, as that of 1688’.! Its success was largely due to Cobden’s 
Anti-Corn Law League. The League was something new in 
English political history. It raised vast subscriptions among its 
supporters —in 1842, for instance, as much as £50,000 in three 
months. With these it organised mass meetings up and down the 
country; issued a weekly organ, and churned out a series of pam- 
phlets. The popular agitation which it engineered did more than 
anything else to drive Peel to capitulate to the Free Traders. The 
success of Cobden’s League made it the model for all subsequent 
agitations. Among them we may note the National Education 
League of 1869 in which Chamberlain had served his political 
apprenticeship, and the Tariff Reform League with which he fought 
his last campaign. 

The struggle waged by Disraeli and Lord George Bentinck 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws was doomed from the start. 
With the Tory party deeply divided, with the Liberal sections united, 
and with almost every man of eminence in the country ranged 
against them, they had little hope. In the face of certain defeat, 
Disraeli could only appeal to the future. 


It may be vain now, in the midnight of their intoxication, to tell them 
that there will be an awakening of bitterness. It may be idle now, in the 
springtide of their economic frenzy to warn them that there may be an 
ebb of trouble. But the dark and inevitable hour will arrive. Then when 
their spirits are softened by misfortune they will recur to those principles 
which have made England great and which, in our belief, will only keep 
England great. 


III 


The effects of the repeal of the Corn Laws were very slow to 
make themselves felt. ‘The price of corn fluctuated rather more 
than in the past, within each particular year. But for more than a 
generation, the average annual price remained much the same as 

t fi. Halévy, The Age of Peel and Cobden, ch. iii, p. 122. 
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it had been before the Repeal. Prosperity in industry and a succes- 
sion of revolutions and wars in the world’s chief agricultural 
countries — 1848, the Crimean War, the Italian War of Liberation, 
the American Civil War, the Austro-Prussian and finally the Franco- 
Prussian Wars — all contributed to this result. The Gentlemen of 
England thus escaped for a time the immediate ruin they had 
expected. 

Their continuing prosperity had two important consequences. 
It reconciled a substantial part of the landed interest and most of 
the Conservative party to Free Trade. It also preserved the pre- 
dominance of the landed interest in our political life for a whole 
generation. In these years while the Middle Classes were rising to 
maturity, the conduct of affairs and particularly of foreign and 
Imperial policy remained in the hands of men trained to think of the 
Nation and Empire as something more than geographical expres- 
sions. By their handling of events and by their influence on the new 
Middle Classes they did much to preserve and hand on the national 
and Imperial spirit of the old Mercantile system. 

The methods of that system, however, could no longer be saved. 
The repeal of the Corn Laws was followed by the gradual dis- 
mantling of the whole national and Imperial Tariff structure. The 
Navigation Laws were repealed in 1850. In 1854 the West Indian 
Colonies lost their sugar Preference to sink into decay, until 
Chamberlain, as we have seen, came to their rescue at the turn of the 
century. In 1860 the Preference on Empire timber was abandoned 
with catastrophic consequences for Canada. Up till that time 
Canada had provided 50 per cent of Britain’s timber requirements. 
A generation later, despite inexhaustible natural resources, the 
Canadian proportion had sunk to 20 per cent. Again in 1860 
Cobden’s treaty with France struck a fatal blow at the flourishing 
wine industry of the Cape. Then in 1862 and 1865 came the trade 
treaties with Belgium and Germany by which we bound ourselves to 
give no preferential treatment to our Colonies or overseas possessions. 
Finally, in 1869, came the last step in the process of tariff dismantle- 
ment — the abolition, rather to Chamberlain’s regret as we have 
seen, of the Is. registration duty on corn. 

Cobden and his friends had hoped to extend their policies to the 
whole Empire. The attempt, however, in 1854 to impose Free 
Trade on Canada failed altogether. It was never repeated there 
or in any other self-governing Colony. But in the Crown Colonies 
and in India it was another story. In the interests of Lancashire as 
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well as of economic orthodoxy we forced India to dismantle her 
whole tariff structure, a decision which ruined the local industries 
of the subcontinent and stirred up lasting resentment against us. 
The imposition of Free Trade on the Crown Colonies and the 
elimination of the advantages which they and the self-governing 
Colonies had previously enjoyed in the British market stultified their 
development or at least retarded it by comparison with what it might 
have been. More and more of our capital and migrants went to 
develop the United States and other foreign countries instead of 
going to develop the Empire. They thus created individual wealth 
but not that increase of national strength which would have come 
from raising the populations and opening up the resources of the 
Colonies. Well might Lord Elgin, the Governor-General of Canada, 
write of these changes in our economic policy: 

All the prosperity of which Canada is robbed is transported to the other 
side of the line, as if to make the Canadian feel more bitterly how much 
kinder England is to the children who desert her than to those who 
remain faithful. 

But at home the generation after the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was one of unexampled and never repeated prosperity. It is 
impossible adequately to convey the accumulation of wealth, the 
expansion of industry, the growth of population or the rise of confi- 
dence which went with it. Businessmen and financiers amassed 
untold riches; the land prospered; and even labour could not fail 
to pick up some crumbs from so rich a table. While the United 
States and the European Powers were repeatedly submerged by 
revolution or war, Britain traded and piled up her profits. Here, 
seemingly, was the proof that Cobden had been right. 

There is no doubt that the policy of Free Trade placed us in the 
best position to exploit our industrial supremacy to the full. Other 
countries, too, as Cobden had foretold, were influenced by our 
example and reduced their tariffs to our advantage. Yet it would be 
wrong to attribute all our prosperity in those years to Free Trade. 
The depression which preceded the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
the boom which followed it were the effects of financial as much as 
fiscal causes. The agitation which Cobden worked up against the 
Corn Laws was no doubt helped by bad harvests at home and the 
potato famine in Ireland. But just as important a factor in creating 
discontent among the manufacturers or their employees was the 
growing crisis of liquidity. ‘This sprang in part from the immense 
growth of industrial production in relation to the fairly static volume 
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of gold in the world. But it was sharply aggravated by the insistence 
on ‘sound’ gold money going back to 1819 and by the increasingly 
deflationary policies of the 30’s, culminating in Peel’s Bank Act of 
1844. In much the same way the great economic revival after 1848 
was due far less to the dismantlement of an already moderate tariff 
than to the suspension of the Bank Act and the great expansion of 
credit resulting from the gold discoveries first in California and then 
in Australia. 

Certainly the great depression which broke upon the world in 
the 70’s was mainly financial in its origins. The demonetisation of 
silver in 1873 by Germany, France and Italy meant a drastic 
restriction in the world’s supply of currency. ‘The consequent 
deflation pricked the bubble of over-speculation in Central Europe 
and the United States, and dragged down the rest of the world into 
a slump. This industrial slump struck England with full force in 
1876. Hard on its heels came the long-delayed slump in agriculture. 
Modern methods of farming and the development of railroads 
and steamships had at last made it possible to sell Prairie wheat in 
Europe at prices which knocked the bottom out of the market for 
the European producer. 

In the face of this mortal threat to agriculture the nations of the 
Continent stiffened their tariffs. ‘The medicine worked, and was 
soon extended to industry as well. Germany in 1879, Russia in 
1881, France and Austria in 1882 all raised their tariffs back to 
Protectionist levels. ‘The United States, always Protectionist, now 
raised their tariffs mountain high. Meanwhile the Colonies whose 
tariffs had served hitherto mainly as sources of revenue turned to 
Protection in the full sense. 

Germany was the leader of the new movement. Bismarck, in- 
deed, set himself to apply List’s neo-mercantile doctrines with true 
Prussian thoroughness. Agriculture was maintained and modern- 
ised. Industry, and more particularly the steel industry, was 
forced forward by tariff protection, export bounty and subsidies 
of every kind. Meanwhile the revenue derived from the tariffs was 
largely devoted to financing a system of social insurance more 
advanced in conception than any attempted in Europe until after 
the second World War. Thus it happened that, in less than half a 
century, the German Empire, not yet ten years old in 1879, acquired 
a heavy industry, preserved its food supply and achieved a degree 
of social solidarity which enabled it, within a generation, to bid for 
the mastery of the world. 
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‘The dark and inevitable hour’ foretold by the young Disraeli 
had arrived. But the aged Lord Beaconsfield, broken in health and 
absorbed in foreign affairs, seemed not to recognise it. While every 
other major power turned back, Britain alone continued along the 
road of Free Trade. Bitter consequences followed. Ireland was 
ruined, and Parnell won at last the mass support to bring Home 
Rule into the arena of practical politics. British agriculture col- 
lapsed; the landed interest withered away; and British industry 
thus lost a major sector of its home market. 

Meanwhile the revival of Protection abroad closed one foreign 
market after another to our exports. ‘The statistics of the time show 
that our textiles, already a declining proportion of our exports, were 
driven from the Continent to find markets in India, China, the Levant 
and Africa. ‘The United States overtook us in steel production and 
Germany was close on our heels. Our shipping had reached its peak. 
Foreign imports bulked large in the trade returns; but already the 
terms of trade were turning against us, and we had to sell more 
abroad to pay for the foreign goods we bought.!_ A new phenomenon 
now appeared. Our exports were no longer enough to pay for our 
imports; and the adverse balance of payments was only corrected 
by the invisible items — shipping, interest on foreign investment, 
re-exports, and banking. The rate of increase in our aggregate 
national wealth fell by more than half. Nothing is more striking in 
the trade figures of the period than the vast increase in our coal 
exports. From being the ‘workshop of the world’ Britain was 
becoming the chief supplier of power to the industries of her competi- 
tors. 


IV 


The agricultural and industrial depressions of the 70’s had 
certain political consequences. Despite Disraeli’s famous aphorism 
‘Protection is not only dead but damned’, the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land never wholly abandoned ‘the good old cause’. Over their wine 
at night they handed on the torch of Protectionism to their sons 
and raised their glasses to the return of the Corn Laws. These 
‘long-horned Tories’, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson called them, were 
represented in the House by James Lowther, Howard Vincent and 
Chaplin. Chaplin, known as ‘the Squire’, was to prove a staunch 
ally to Chamberlain. ‘These old-fashioned agricultural Protection- 

1 Sir John Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain: vol. ii, p. 68. 
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ists now found new allies in those industrialists whose interests were 
threatened by foreign competition or foreign tariffs. The latter, 
indeed, still did not think of questioning the theory of Free Trade. 
Their criticism was limited to the doctrine of Free Imports. They 
asked not for protection but for a moderate tariff which would 
enable Britain to retaliate against foreign tariffs and put her in a 
position to bargain for reciprocal tariff reductions. Like the landed 
interest, moreover, they were concerned to find a remedy to the 
growing discontent of Labour. It was the great depression, after 
all, which in these very years inspired Joseph Arch’s agitation in 
the countryside, encouraged Chamberlain’s ‘unauthorised pro- 
gramme’ and led to the first serious Socialist demonstration in 
London. 

The reaction against Free Imports was presently organised into 
the ‘Fair Trade League’! under the leadership of Farrer Eckroyd, 
an industrialist and one time member of parliament for Preston. 
The ‘Fair Traders’ called for a moderate tariff — 10 to 15 percent 
— ‘upon all manufactures imported from foreign countries’ and 
upon imports from abroad of ‘those articles of food which India 
and the Colonies are able to produce’. These duties were not to 
apply to the goods of any foreign country which agreed to admit 
British exports free of duty. 

The ‘Fair Traders’ were at first regarded as rather eccentric. 
But presently they gathered some influential support. Ritchie, by 
a strange irony, was their chief spokesman in the House of Commons. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, then the rising star of Tory Democracy, 
openly sympathised with them. ‘What produced this state of 
things ?’ asked Lord Randolph surveying the depression in industry 
and the growing unemployment. 


Free imports? Iam notsure; I should like an inquiry; but I suspect 
free imports of the murder of our industries much in the same way as if I 
found a man standing over a corpse and plunging his knife into it I should 
suspect that man of homicide, and I should recommend a coroner’s 
inquest and a trial by jury. Of this you may be certain — that an 
impartial inquiry into this great question will put more hope into your 
hearts than any Reform Bill... . ? 


Chamberlain, as Gladstone’s President of the Board of Trade, 
had to lead the counter-attack against the Fair Traders. His reply 


1 1881 — the beginnings of the movement, however, go back to the publication of 
Farrer Eckroyd’s pamphlet, The Policy of Self Help, published in 1879. 
2 Lord Randolph Churchill, speech at Blackpool, 24 January 1884. 
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to Ritchie’s motion in the House of Commons and his speeches in 
the country were generally regarded as masterly expositions of the 
Cobdenite doctrine. But his persecution of the Fair Traders 
proved to be the first step on his journey to Damascus. It was while 
preparing his speeches in defence of Free Trade that serious doubts 
first rose in his mind. Many years later, after the Tariff Reform 
campaign had begun he was asked by Herbert Maxwell when it was 
that he had first begun to doubt the application of Free-Trade 
doctrines. ‘Well’, he had replied, ‘there is no reason why I should 
not tell you that it was in 1882 when, as President of the Board of 
Trade, I had to answer a motion of Ritchie’s in favour of retaliatory 
tariffs.’ ! Rather similar evidence comes from Vince, his agent in 
Birmingham, but relating to the General Election of 1885.2 


At that time the Fair Trade movement . . . was in a state of activity ; 
and Lord Randolph chose to attack Bright by assailing his Free-trade or 
Cobdenite principles; perhaps shrewdly, for Birmingham working men 
never had any real grip of Cobdenite principles. . . . Bright, of course, 
was delighted to join issue; to him it was like old times; and,— as his 
fight was the hardest of the seven,— he called upon Mr. Chamberlain 
and others to help him. Mr. Chamberlain of course obeyed; and made 
speeches which were often quoted for his confusion during the Tariff 
Reform controversy. He had believed himself to be a sound free-trader ; 
but the issue had never been raised since long before he took part in 
politics. He had accepted free trade principles as a chose jugée; and had 
never studied the arguments for or against a position that, in his time, had 
always been outside debate. He had therefore to prepare himself for the 
controversy by reading publications of the Cobden Club, and the like; 
and, as he read them he was amazed to find the Cobdenite case so much 
weaker than he had supposed. In particular, he observed a certain want 
of relation between the economic laws alleged and his own experience, as 
a man of business, of the causes that determine prices etc. He could not 
help feeling that he could have spoken with better effect if he had been 
engaged on Lord Randolph’s side instead of Mr. Bright’s. 


He had also been impressed to find how popular was the heretical 
doctrine of ‘Fair Trade’. ‘You have no notion’, he said to Vince 
after the poll in 1885, ‘what a hold it has upon the artisans.’ 

The Fair Trade agitation gained at least a footing in the Con- 
servative ranks; and Salisbury, on taking office in 1886, appointed 
a Royal Commission to enquire into the causes of ‘the Depression 
of Trade’. The main report, as might have been expected, was 
thoroughly orthodox in its analysis and conclusions. A minority 


1 See the Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 140. 
2 Vince to Locker Lampson, g April 1920. 3 Ibid. 
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report, however, signed by the Fair Traders was received with 
respect. 

The Fair ‘Trade League itself made no further progress. But the 
principles of Gobdenism had received their first serious challenge 
since 1848. ‘The challenge was echoed in many quarters; and from 
small beginnings the movement for Fiscal Reform began to spread. 
In 1887, at the annual conference of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations, Howard Vincent carried a resolution demand- 
ing ‘a speedy reform in the policy of the United Kingdom as regards 
foreign imports’.! In 1888 the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, of all others, passed a Fair Trade resolution, though this 
was afterwards rescinded.? In 1889 Salisbury created a Department 
of Agriculture to tackle the depression on the land and appointed 
Chaplin, an avowed Protectionist, as its first Minister. Three years 
later, in a speech at Hastings,3 Salisbury himself went some way 
towards advocating fiscal retaliation. He admitted that a Free 
Trade nation, surrounded by Protectionist states, might find itself 
obliged to introduce protection as a measure of reprisal, in order to 
force its competitors to reduce their tariffs. 

One other incident of this period claims our attention. In 1891 
Chamberlain had raised the question of Old Age Pensions. Walking 
away from a committee where the question had been discussed, the 
following conversation took place between him and Maxwell, an 
open supporter of the Fair Trade Movement. 


MAxweELL: ‘It’s all very well advocating pensions for old people. The 
evidence we have received on the probable cost varies between £9,000,000 
and £27,000,000 a year. How do you propose to raise that ?’ 

j.C.: ‘By an import duty on wheat.’ 

MAXwELL (thinking his leg is being pulled): ‘Well, I never expected to 
hear that from you of all people.’ 

J.C. (very gravely): ‘Nothing that I have ever said or written would 
prevent me advocating a duty on foreign corn for a specific purpose.’ 4 


With the discovery of gold in the Transvaal, and the consequent 
expansion of credit, industry began to recover from the depression, 
and the Fair Trade Agitation subsided. But though the condition of 


1 Motions favourable to Colonial Preference were also carried at meetings of the 
National Union in 1891 and 1902. 

2 ‘That in the opinion of this Chamber, all foreign goods, of a nature and kind which 
we ourselves produce, offered for sale in the markets of the U.K. should pay that equal 
proportionate share of the burdens of Imperial and local taxation which they would have 
paid if produced or manufactured in the U.K.’ Introduced by Mr. H. F. Hibbert, 
seconded by Mr. R. Boyd. 

3 17 May 1892. 4 Sir Herbert Maxwell to J. L. Garvin, 19 March 1920. 
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individuals in all classes continued to improve, the national position 
gave increasing cause for alarm. In 1896 Germany overtook us in 
steel production. At the end of the century, American capital began 
to enter England; and, though the importance of the movement was 
largely exaggerated, ‘the American invasion’ came as a shock to 
national pride. Meanwhile the United States, Germany and others 
following their example, launched out on the developments of Trusts 
and Combines. These industrial giants, assured of prosperous home 
markets protected by tariff walls, could dump their goods at cost 
price or less in the English market and still make a profit. ‘Made 
in Germany’ became a slogan of alarm. Meanwhile the increasing 
impenetrability of foreign tariffs led to a new interest in Empire 
Trade. The great self-governing Colonies were already Pro- 
tectionist. Could they be persuaded to open their doors to more of 
our exports? The Crown Colonies at least remained uncon- 
taminated, but here again the foreigner was already capturing much 
of the trade. Chamberlain represented a very general mood when 
he began his famous dispatch of 28 November, 1895! with the words : 

I am impressed with the extreme importance of securing as large a share 
as possible of the mutual trade of the United Kingdom and the Colonies 


for British producers and manufacturers whether located in the Colonies or 
in the United Kingdom. 


V 


The ruin of agriculture made the manufacturers the real ruling 
class in Britain. But they were no longer inspired by the whole- 
hearted cosmopolitanism of Cobden’s day. Palmerston and Disraeli, 
in the years of transition, had done their work. The influence of 
their ideas combined with the growing threat to the British economy 
stimulated a reaction away from Individualism and in favour of 
Nationalism and the new Imperialism. Dilke in his Greater Britain 
(1869), was still far from certain whether the Colonies would hold 
together; but he gloried in the expansion of the British nation and 
did much to remind public opinion of an Empire they had all but 
forgotten. Seely in The Expansion of England (1883) concluded that 
in a world of growing Empires means must be devised to keep the 
British Empire united. Froude in his Oceana (1886) faced the practi- 
cal issues involved in the conception of a United Empire. 

Dilke and Seely, as we have seen, exercised a profound influence 
on Chamberlain, and we know that he was at least in correspondence 

1 Vol. III, p. 23. 
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with Froude. Their books imbued him and the class he repre- 
sented with the ideal of the British nation and Empire. The 
dangers, military and economic, from abroad gave a practical edge 
to their growing idealism. 

But how was the Empire to be more closely united? A study of 
the question soon showed that in the main Colonies, at least, the 
process of self-government had gone too far for a true political 
federation to be any longer practicable. he conception of a union 
for defence would not arise seriously till the Fashoda crisis and the 
eve of the Boer War. The economic side seemed at first sight to 
offer the most hopeful approach, yet it was hard to see how closer 
commercial ties could be developed between a rigidly Free Trade 
Britain and strongly Protectionist Colonies. 

The Imperialist thinkers faced up to the problem created by this 
divergence in economic doctrine, though without as yet drawing 
firm conclusions. Dilke wrote in Greater Britain: 


It would seem as though we Free Traders had become nearly as 
bigoted in favour of Free Trade as our former opponents were in favour of 
Protection. Just as they used to say ‘We are right; why argue the 
question ?’ so now, in face of the support of Protection by all the greatest 
minds in America, all the first statesmen of the Australias, we tell the New 
England and the Australian politicians that we will not discuss Protection 
with them, because there can be no two views about it among men of 
intelligence and education. We will hear no defence of ‘national lunacy’, 
we Say.! 


Dilke never regarded himself as more than a ‘reciprocitarian’, but 
Morley looking back would attribute the beginnings of Chamber- 
lain’s economic doubts to Dilke’s influence.? 

Froude in Oceana went further than Dilke: 


The returns of trade show in the first place that commerce follows the 
flag. Our colonists take three times as much of our productions in pro- 
portion to their numbers as foreigners take. The difference increases 
rather than diminishes, and the Australian, as a mere consumer, is more 
valuable to us than the American. . .. It has become doubtful even to 
the political economist whether England can trust entirely to free trade 
and competition to keep the place which she has hitherto held. Other 
nations press us with their rivalries. Expenses increase, manufactures 
languish or cease to profit. Revenue, once so expensive, becomes 
stationary. ‘Business’ may, probably will, blaze up again, but the 
growth of it can no longer be regarded as constant, while population 
increases and hungry stomachs multiply, requiring the three meals a day 
whatever the condition of the markets. Hence those among us who have 


1 Greater Britain, p. 331. 2 Recollections by Viscount Morley, vol. i, p. 162. 
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disbelieved all along that a great nation can venture its whole fortunes 
safely on the power of underselling its neighbours in calicoes and iron- 
work no longer address a public opinion entirely cold. It begins to be 
admitted that were Canada and South Africa and Australia and New 
Zealand members of one body with us, with a free flow of our population 
into them, we might sit secure against shifts and changes. In the multi- 
plying number of our own fellow-citizens animated by a common spirit, 
we should have purchasers for our goods from whom we should fear no 
rivalry ; we should turn in upon them the tide of our emigrants which 
now flows away, while the emigrants themselves would thrive under their 
own fig tree, and rear children with stout limbs and colour in their 
cheeks, and a chance before them of a human existence. Oceana would 
then rest on sure foundations ; and her navy — the hand of her strength 
and the symbol of her unity — would ride securely in self-supporting 
stations in the four quarters of the globe.! 


But on the means of achieving economic union he was more cautious : 


Interfederation, or a Zollverein, or any other project may, and perhaps 
will, be raised as a hustings cry in England. But those who really desire the 
union of Oceana will avoid, as far as possible, all such idle suggestions. 

. General comprehensive schemes will almost certainly fail; they will 
fail “assuredly if suggested from England. . . . Anything which they 
consider would be for their good, unless it be itself unreasonable, ought to 
be done; but we had better wait for them to ask it.? 

But the Colonies were soon ready with their proposals. At the 
Colonial Conference of 1887, Hofmeyr had advocated a general 
Empire tariff, the revenue from which might be devoted to Imperial 
Defence. At the Ottawa Conference of 1894 the majority of 
Colonial delegates had advocated reciprocal Preferences; and, in 
the following year, most of the Australian States, New Zealand and 
Canada had concluded preferential agreements among themselves. 
In 1896, Chamberlain, already for some years an ardent advocate 
of closer Imperial Union, but still searching for the way, had called 
for a Zollverein or system of Empire Free Trade.3 He saw it still as 
a step towards freer trade all round, yet the following letter shows 
that he was already prepared to contemplate important changes in 
the United Kingdom’s traditional system. 


ARNOLD-FORSTER TO HIS WIFE 


? June 1896.—I had a long talk with Chamberlain the other night. He 
came and sat with me for a long time on the Terrace, and talked with 
great freedom about many matters, principally about federation and its 
prospects. He was very sanguine about the prospects of the movement, 
and thought it had never been so near. His great hope is Canada, which, 


1 J. A. Froude, Oceana, p. 12. 2 Ibid., p. 193. 
3 See Vol. III, pp. 179-182. Also Vol. II, pp. 344, 465 and 468. 
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as he truly says, is the most important of the Colonies, and — being a 
Dominion — the easiest to deal with. He fully believes that before the 
end of the year he will have a proposal from the Canadian Government 
(whichever Government it may be) for a conference to discuss possible 
Tariff Union. He would at once agree, and thinks that the other Colonies, 
or most of them, would come in. 

He is hopeful about a differential duty. I suggested that the facts made 
any preferential duty absurd unless food were included. He entirely 
agreed with this, but was quite prepared to include food duties, and, 
indeed, regarded them as essential. 

I said I thought that, when it came to concrete facts, it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to tax raw material. ‘The tax would either be so 
low as to make no difference, which would be absurd, or so high as to make 
the profitable production of the exported manufactured article impossible. 

I mentioned cotton. Cotton, he admitted, could not be included. 
“Wool ?’ ‘Yes, wool must be.’ He did not think it would involve much 
loss to any one, and if it did, losses were inevitable in so great an operation, 
and the gains would be enormous. He did not by any means commit 
himself to the strict economic view that the consumer would pay the duty ; 
probably, as in many quotable cases, the foreign importer would lower 
his prices, and abandon part of his profit in order to come into our market 
on any terms. He believed that even if Canadian Ministers were not 
favourable, their people would insist upon taking advantage of so great an 
offer as soon as they realised that it was made. 

The frankness with which Chamberlain accepted the idea, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he spoke of it, surprised as much as they interested me. 


The following year the Canadian Government announced the 
grant of a unilateral preference on all imports from the United 
Kingdom. <A few months later, at the Colonial Conference, the 
Premiers of the other Colonies resolved to advise their Parliaments 
to follow Canada’s example. The Canadian Preference was, of 
course, contrary to the terms of our trade treaties with Germany and 
Belgium. Accordingly, at Canada’s request, Salisbury denounced 
both these commitments. The dream of a Zollverein might prove 
unreal in its strict sense of Free Trade within the Empire, but the 
Government and the Colonial Secretary already seemed to be more 
than feeling their way towards some change in the established system. 

At the end of the year, in his rectorial address at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, Chamberlain seemed openly to admit the inspiration he 
had received from the political thinkers of the eighteenth century. 
He quoted Bolingbroke with approval : 


To give ease and encouragement to manufactury at home, to assist and 
encourage trade abroad, to improve and keep in heart the national 
colonies will be the principal and constant parts of the attention of a 
patriot prince. 
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Then, almost as if claiming that Bolingbroke’s mantle had 
descended on his shoulders, he had continued : 


I have faith in our race and our nation. I believe that with all the force 
and enthusiasm of which democracy alone is capable, they will complete 
and maintain that splendid edifice which, commenced under aristocratic 
auspices, has received in these later times its greatest extension. 


But for events in South Africa the movement towards Fiscal 
Reform might well have come to a head sooner than it did. The 
war, however, though it raised the temperature of Imperial senti- 
ment, deflected men’s minds from commercial issues. But with 
the return of peace, the movement began to gather momentum 
again. In March 1902 the Government, to save the West Indies 
from ruin, forced through the International Sugar Convention 
prohibiting the import of bounty-fed sugar. A month later, Hicks- 
Beach revived the Corn Duty, raising high hopes in the Canadian 
Parliament. And notin Canadaalone. The alleged unpopularity of 
the new Corn Duty stirred Farrer Eckroyd, the old Fair Trade leader, 
from his retirement. 


FARRER ECKROYD TO CHAMBERLAIN 


16 May 1902.—The result of the Bury Election is a serious reverse in an 
unfortunate quarter and at an unfortunate hour. As was to be expected, 
it is held up by the Opposition as a proof of the resentment and alarm 
with which Lancashire regards the re-imposition of a trifling import duty 
on Wheat. It is no such thing. 

Knowing well, as I do, the political sentiment of the country, and having 
had, 20 years ago, a vivid personal experience of the feeling of its intelligent 
and industrious people on this special point, I may perhaps be pardoned 
for giving you — in private — my view of the matter. Holding strongly 
what are loosely termed ‘Fair Trade’ views, and frankly explaining and 
advocating them during the contest at Preston in 1881, I was naturally 
taxed by my opponent with the question: ‘Do you then venture, here 
and now, to advocate an import duty on Corn?’ [ replied: ‘I do, — 
and no fear of the cry of the dear loaf or of the epithet of Protectionist 
shall prevent my full discussion of this and kindred questions.’ 

So we had it out in full at the Ward Meetings and on the walls,— and 
the electors, convinced that I wanted no import duties for the protection 
of any home industry, but only for the much higher purpose of giving 
such preferential treatment to our own Dominions as would greatly 
promote their advancement in population and wealth, and lead towards 
the Commercial Federation of the Empire,— gave me such an unexpected 
majority as fired all Lancashire with the idea of Imperial Unity, which 
still remains firmly rooted there. . . . I only recall these things to show 
that Lancashire is at heart Imperialist — not Protectionist, though she would 
view without disapproval any small measure of Protection which an 
Imperial policy might incidentally confer on this or that Home interest or 
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industry. . . . Had Canada and the rest of our Dominions been excluded 
from the incidence of a duty of 2/- a quarter on Wheat (and its equivalent 
on flour) levied on all foreign imports ; — and had we openly announced 
that this was the commencement of a system of preferential treatment of 
such products of our own Empire over those of foreign countries as we 
might find from time to time practicable, and that we would now and 
henceforth promptly neutralize, by efficient legislation, all Shipping or 
other Bounties that might be given by any other nation to handicap our 
Commerce or Navigation, — such a cry of enthusiastic approval would 
have gone up from Lancashire as would have put any political opposition 
in that quarter quite out of question. But now it is pointed out that the 
great opportunity afforded by the absolute necessity of new taxation is 
being thrown away; .. . that Canada, after all she has done and is 
doing to give proof of her enthusiastic loyalty and sense of the unity of the 
Empire, is to have no response of preferential treatment of her products, 
such as she has spontaneously accorded to ours; and that we are to sit 
still and passively watch our magnificent shipping worried by direct and 
indirect bounties towards an ultimate change of flag. 

These thoughts are sinking deep into the very heart and soul of Lanca- 
shire, and in my opinion will produce a disastrous effect on the prospects 
and security of the Unionist Government... . 

One word more. The country has recognised with profound satis- 
faction and gratitude the spirit of sympathy with our Colonies, and of 
high purpose as regards the future unity and strength of the Empire which 
you have carried into your important office. The trusted rulers of these 
growing sister nations will soon be gathered here at the Coronation. 
May they take home with them the conviction that England will never 
drive any bargains with them, but that she will freely offer them love for 
their love,— preference for their preference,— help for their help,— 
benefits for their benefits ! 


In his speech at Birmingham, the day before Farrer Eckroyd’s 
letter was written, Chamberlain seemed openly to advocate a 
change in our established system. 

We must draw closer the ties of sentiment . .. yes and the ties of 
interest. If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, we 
are to lose the opportunities of closer union which are offered us by our 
colonies . . . if we do not take every chance in our power to keep British 
trade in British hands . .. we shall deserve the disasters which will 
infallibly come upon us. 

At the Colonial Conference, indeed, Chamberlain was unable to 
accept the Canadian proposal for the introduction of a system of 
mutual preferences. The published communiqué, however, could 
leave no doubt that the question of fiscal reform was no longer 
purely academic. It had entered the arena of practical politics. 


The Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on His Majesty’s 
Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
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preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies 
either by exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed. 


An answer to such a request could not be long delayed. 

Chamberlain was the first political leader to make up his mind 
upon the fiscal issue. But he was by no means alone among public 
men in recognising the need for some measure of Fiscal Reform. 
We have already seen that the great majority of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet had accepted in principle his proposal for giving a drawback 
to Canada on the Corn Duty. Opinion in Parliament had not yet 
crystallised, but a study of the Hansards of the opening years of the 
century shows numerous if varying shades of Protectionist, Imperial- 
ist and retaliationist views on fiscal questions. 

Among prominent men outside the House of Commons, Milner 
was generally considered to be a Protectionist in the full sense of 
the word. Hewins, the leading professor of economics at the London 
School, was regarded as a ‘neo-mercantilist’. In a remarkable 
article published in Germany in 1900 he advocated a policy of 
mutual Preferences between Britain and her Colonies and forecast 
that Chamberlain would be the leader of the movement.! At 
Birmingham University, Professor Ashley was another leading 
representative of the new economic thinking. Prominent among 
practical financiers, was Sir Vincent Caillard, a former president 
of the Ottoman Public Debt Administration and a leading director 
of Vickers. In 1902 Caillard wrote a series of articles in the National 
Review entitled ‘Imperial Fiscal Reform’. ‘These, Chamberlain 
later admitted, had had a considerable influence on him. Among 
publicists favourable to the new ideas were Leo Maxse, the editor 
of the National Review and a close friend of the Chamberlains, 
Amery of The Times, Halford Macinder, the pioneer of ‘geopolitics’, 
and Garvin of the Daily Telegraph. 

The course of events over the twenty years prior to 1903 and the 
contemporaneous movement of ideas show that Chamberlain’s 
decision was no bolt from the blue. It was, on the contrary, the 
natural delivery, after a long gestation, of ideas which corresponded 
to the circumstances and opinions of influential elements in the 
country. Balfour was not far wrong when he wrote: 

The question of ‘fiscal reform’, which has now burst into so violent a 


flame, is not new. It has feebly smouldered for many years. I have not 
taken the trouble to search my own early utterances on the subject, 


1 Schriften des Vereins fur Socialpolitik, edited by Gustav Schmoller. (For a summary of 
the article, see Apologia of an Imperialist, by W. A. S. Hewins, vol. i, ch. ii.) 
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though I accidentally came upon a very clear exposition of the views 
which I have consistently entertained on what is called ‘retaliation’ in a 
speech delivered twenty three years ago in the House of Commons. 
Unless my memory deceives me, Lord Salisbury has more than once 
adumbrated like opinions. 

The question might, however, have continued to slumber until some 
economic catastrophe aroused public opinion, had it not been for the 
Colonial Conferences of 1897 and 1902; for the overt action of Canada 
in giving a preference to this country and for the diplomatic controversy 
which thereupon ensued with Germany. 

I do not myself believe that it would have been possible after these 
events — emphasised as their economic aspect has been by the West 
Indian problem and the Sugar Convention — to have prevented the 
subject coming within the sphere of practical politics in the immediate 
future. 

Chamberlain’s action has precipitated the crisis, has made it more 
acute and more dangerous, but it could not, I think, in any case have 
been long postponed.! 


Vi 


The struggle may have been inevitable; not so its outcome. 
Chamberlain could count on the support of agricultural Protec- 
tionists and industrial Fair Traders. A majority of Imperialists 
would be with him, though not the influential Liberal Imperialists 
who looked to Rosebery and Asquith. He would also have the 
backing of many social reformers influenced by a growing aware- 
ness of the evils of unemployment and hoping that Tariffs would 
provide revenue to finance their reforms. But the forces arrayed 
against him were massive and far better indoctrinated than his 
supporters. Despite the hesitations of a Dilke or a Rosebery, the 
whole Liberal party was certain to rally to the defence of Free Trade: 
some from conviction ; some for party advantage ; and not a few in 
the hope of diverting attention from the near socialist proposals of 
their own Radical wing. Some Conservatives, too, would follow the 
lead of Hicks Beach and Ritchie. How many was still uncertain, 
but would be largely determined by the attitude of Balfour and the 
Cecil connection. 

There would also be strong resistance outside Parliament. Free 
Trade might have injured important interests. It had advanced 
and even created others. In every industry there were sections 
particularly dependent on foreign markets and understandably 
nervous of any measures which might limit the purchasing power 

1 Balfour to Devonshire, 27 August 1903. 
H 2 
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of their foreign customers. ‘Then in London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and other trading centres, were the highly organised sections of 
banking, merchanting, finance and shipping, so much of whose 
business was international in the widest sense of involving trans- 
actions between foreigners in which Britain only took the middle 
man’s commission. With the growing development, moreover, 
of limited liability and finance companies, industry’s point of view 
was put more and more by financiers. Still more important, per- 
haps, was the class interest common to all employers of labour in 
every branch of industry and even in agriculture. Free Trade 
meant the cheapest available food and consumer goods. It helped, 
therefore, to keep wages low and production costs competitive. 

Inseparable from these real advantages of the Free ‘Trade system 
was the strength of the Free Trade ‘mythos’. The encouragement 
of industry under the mercantile system and the great gold dis- 
coveries of the mid nineteenth century might have had more to do 
with our prosperity than the dismantlement of our tariffs. But 
whatever the historic reality, public opinion — even among many 
fiscal reformers — was convinced that our unexampled prosperity 
had been due to Free Trade. Nor is this altogether surprising. 
The leading professors of economics were all Free Traders. ‘The 
senior officials at the Treasury and the Board of Trade had been 
trained under Gladstone. Most of the popular histories were 
written from the Free Trade point of view. 

Most men, besides, are mainly governed by their individual and 
family interests. The fact that the British economy was no longer 
expanding as fast as that of other countries might be a proper 
cause of concern to statesmen. But the ordinary business man 
could look back on three generations of absolute progress in comfort 
and wealth. So, in their way, could the broad mass of the Working 
Classes. Why should they worry? Nor was it easy to produce 
facts and figures to shake them out of their complacency. ‘There 
were no Statistics except the trade returns. These showed the 
pattern of our foreign trade. They gave no idea of the volume of 
production, the rate of investment, or the extent to which British 
industries supplied the home market. 

But the obstacles were not only of an intellectual order. Cobden’s 
greatest achievement, perhaps, had been his success in elevating 
his economic theories into moral principles, almost religious dogmas. 
Thousands of Englishmen still believed what the Hconomist had 
written in 1848: 
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Free Trade itself is a good, like virtue, holiness and righteousness, to be 
loved, admired, honoured and steadfastly adopted, for its own sake, 
though all the rest of the world should love restrictions and prohibitions, 
which are of themselves evils, like vice and crime, to be hated and 
abhorred under all circumstances and at all times.! 


Mill, for instance, never sought to refute the arguments of List. 
This was not because he thought them intellectually contemptible, 
but because he regarded them as so obviously immoral as to require 
no answer. ‘To a vast section, indeed, of British opinion at the turn 
of the century, Protection meant the entrenchment of privileged 
interests, the multiplication of Government officials, and a return 
to the old official corruption. It also meant commitments overseas, 
higher taxes and probably war. Some even questioned whether 
constitutional government itself could survive its return. Such 
sentiments were particularly strong among Nonconformist Radicals 
of the former ‘pro-Boer’ and ‘Little England’ school. They were 
transmitted by them to the new Labour leaders, internationalist in 
their philosophy, often Dissenting in their origins, and allied to the 
Liberals since the Unionist failure to remedy the injustice of the 
Taff Vale decision. 

It is difficult, in the neo-mercantile age in which we live today, 
to recapture the moral climate which surrounded the fiscal issue. 
To profess ‘retaliationist’ views as a means of ensuring Freer Trade, 
or to advocate Reciprocal Preferences with the Colonies as a means 
of strengthening Imperial Unity was regarded as perfectly per- 
missible if rather unsound. But Protection was something which, 
like licensed brothels, a respectable man might advocate in private 
after dinner but which it was thought shocking to preach from any 
public platform. This outlook was a serious obstacle to any move- 
ment for Fiscal Reform. It meant that many Fiscal Reformers 
would spend their time refuting accusations that they were Pro- 
tectionists ; and it is a poor start to any campaign if it begins on the 
defensive. 

These arguments about Protection and Free Trade, Preference 
and Retaliation, Free Imports and Reciprocity seem at first sight 
dry as dust. Yet, for all its musty economic trappings, the issue 
underlying them was as momentous as any in British history. 

The capitalist class, the magnates of Industry and Finance, the 
very men Chamberlain represented were now the real masters of 
Britain. ‘The power of the landed interest was broken beyond 


1 Economist, 2 December 1843. 
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repair. Labour was still pitifully weak. The new rulers disposed 
of the world’s largest reserves of capital, its most powerful industry, 
its greatest Empire and its finest fleet. How would they use these 
assets to meet the growing challenge from abroad and the mounting 
social tensions at home? 

One course was to hold fast to the cosmopolitan doctrines of 
Cobden and regard Britain and the Empire as a gold mine to be 
worked out and then abandoned when no longer profitable. If 
they made this choice, their ultimate fate was certain. For a time, 
they might continue to prosper. Sooner or later, however, a stronger 
competitor abroad or social revolution at home would drive them 
to bankruptcy or force them to transfer their capital elsewhere. 

The alternative was to adopt a more aristocratic attitude; to 
look on Britain and the Empire not as a business to be exploited 
but as an estate to be developed, for profit, certainly, but also for 
its own sake and for that of those who worked onit. To do this would 
mean to reorganise the economy with national strength rather than 
individual profit as the aim. This would involve the acceptance 
of new commitments — and, therefore, of new sacrifices — in 
respect of defence and social reform. Above all it would require 
the welding of the Colonies into a single area for trade and invest- 
ment. The centrifugal forces in the Colonies were already strong ; 
but the leadership of Whitehall in foreign policy and defence and 
of the City in finance was such that the building of a United Empire 
was still possible. The process would no doubt entail some loss of 
individual profit, higher wages and production costs, higher taxes 
perhaps, and even some slight interference with the absolute free- 
dom of private enterprise. Yet, at the end of the day, if the project 
was pushed with enough vigour, the prosperity of the Empire might 
grow as fast as that of the United States was growing under a similar 
regime. There would be wealth enough, then, to satisfy the social 
aspirations of the Working Class and to provide defence against 
any combination of enemies. 

Here then was the challenge. Would the ‘Captains of Industry’ 
turn at last to Carlyle’s vision in Past and Present? Would they dis- 
card their cosmopolitan individualism and instead take the place 
of the old aristocracy as a new governing class prepared to identify 
itself with the interests of the whole nation? Or would they rather 
disclaim national responsibilities and Imperial ambitions, prefer- 
ring, each one, to continue with ‘business as usual’ until events 
forced them to ‘shut up shop’? 
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CHAPTER CII 


THE DEBATE IN THE CABINET 
(May—Fune 1903) 


Chamberlain Holds the Initiative — He Forecasts Higher Wages and Old Age 
Pensions — The Debate on the Adjournment — Balfour and Chamberlain 
show a Common Front — But Chamberlain Advocates a Tax on Food — The 
Free Trade Ministers look to Devonshire — The Cabinet Compact. 


I 


‘CHAMBERLAIN always declares’, Balfour wrote soon after the 
Birmingham speech 


(and I am sure he believes) that the excitement this speech caused came 
upon him as a complete surprise; and it is quite true that he gave 
expression in it to no sentiments which he had not before uttered on 
public platforms and that it contained an exposition of no new doctrines.! 

In a literal sense this was true. Ideologically, Chamberlain had 
gone no further than on 16 May of the previous year. But this time 
the circumstances were very different. The Canadian offer of 
increased preferences, Ritchie’s decision to take off the Corn Tax, 
and Chaplin’s deputation to Balfour had turned men’s minds to 
the question of Fiscal Reform. Now, by his threat to make this the 
main issue at the next election, Chamberlain had brought the whole 
question down from the empyrean of theory into the dust of practical 
politics. 

The speech was to be Chamberlain’s crossing of the Rubicon. 
It raised new hopes. It aroused new fears. It forged new loyalties. 
It provoked new antagonisms. ‘Throughout the nation men were 
taking sides for Chamberlain or against him. The fight for Tariff 
Reform and Imperial Preference had begun. There could be no 
turning back now till victory or death brought release. 

Chamberlain’s first letters after the speech give some idea of his 
mood as he entered on his last campaign. 


1 Balfour to Devonshire, 27 August 1903. 
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CHAMBERLAIN TO HALSBURY 


18 May 1903.—. . . I do most honestly feel the importance of the 
policy I advocate for the union of the Empire. I know it involves a big 
fight, but I would rather fall in such a cause than win any number of 
party victories. 

The general reception of the new programme has been much more 
favourable than I had dared to hope. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 

19 May 1903.—. . . We have a big fight before us, but it will certainly 
not be my fault if this issue be not made the main one at the next General 
election. 

CHAMBERLAIN TO DOWSON 

25 May 1903.—. . . My own expectation is that I shall live to win this 
last battle for a United Empire, and then I shall be quite ready to say 
‘Nunc Dimittis’. 

It was never Chamberlain’s way, after a new pronouncement, 
to sit back and wait for others to move. In this he was the opposite 
of Rosebery. He held that the secret of victory in politics, as in war, 
lay in holding the initiative and reinforcing success. 

The weakest aspect of his new policy, from the point of view of 
the constituencies, was that it implied some taxation of food. The 
fear of ‘the dear loaf’, indeed, might well cost him the support of 
the Working Classes. He accordingly set himself to counteract this 
danger by explaining how his policy would help the special interests of 
the workers. His first step here was a broad hint that Tariff Reform 
would mean higher wages. Four days after his speech at Birming- 
ham he wrote the following letter to W. E. Lovsey, a Birmingham 
Councillor. It was duly published throughout the country. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO LOVSEY 


19 May 1903.—. . . I have the fullest confidence in the working classes 
and in their power to realise the great issues which depend upon our 
present action. I am firmly convinced that the prosperity of this country 
depends largely on our trade with the Colonies which under a wise system 
of mutual concession will increase by leaps and bounds. 

We have been apt in the past to consider too much the advantage of 
buying cheaply and not to pay sufficient attention to the methods by 
which we may have the means that will enable us to pay at all. Increased 
wages are even more important to the working-classes than reduced cost 
of living. The working man in the Transvaal may pay two or three times 
as much as his comrade at home for the necessaries of life for himself and 
his family but, if his wages are three or four times as much, the balance is 
still in his favour. 
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Three days later Chamberlain made a more definite and spec- 
tacular proposal designed to link Tariff Reform with Social Reform. 
On 22 May he intervened unexpectedly in a debate on Old Age 
Pensions. Most of his speech was a defence of his record on this 
question but his closing words caused a sensation in the House and 
in the Press. 


The adoption of the scheme . . . would involve the Treasury of this 
country in a very large charge of many millions. Before any Government 
can consider a scheme of that kind it must know where it is going to get 
the funds. I do not think Old Age Pensions is a dead question. I think 
it may not be impossible to find the funds; but that, no doubt, will 
involve a review of our fiscal system which I have indicated as necessary 
and desirable at an early day. 


¢ 


Balfour would afterwards write of this speech that it was ‘a 
distinct violation of an arrangement come to with me’.! There is 
nothing, however, in the Chamberlain papers to indicate what this 
arrangement may have been. 


II 


Chamberlain had spoken of ‘a review of our fiscal system as 
necessary and desirable at an early day’. If the doctrine of the 
collective responsibility of Ministers still held good, this must be an 
announcement of Government policy. The Liberal leaders, how- 
ever, were in no hurry to debate Chamberlain’s pronouncements. 
They sensed a split in the Unionist party and feared that for the 
Opposition to intervene would only close the ranks of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters. They, accordingly, asked for a day after the 
Whitsun recess. The Radical wing, however, refused to accept the 
three weeks delay which this involved. Dilke and Lloyd George 
gave notice that they would raise the Fiscal Question on the motion 
for the adjournment for Whitsun, thus doing ‘their best’ in 
Asquith’s words ‘to spoil the game’. When the day came (28 May) 
Asquith himself was laid up with a cold, but the other Liberal 
leaders were so angered by the action of the Radical wing, and so 
anxious to let the split in the Unionist party grow, that they decided 
to stay away from the debate. 

The debate itself was awaited with some excitement. The 
crucial issue was plain: were Balfour and Chamberlain agreed on 


1 Balfour to Devonshire, 27 August 1903. 
2 Asquith to Campbell-Bannerman, 28 May 1903. 
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Fiscal Reform? Some claimed that the Prime Minister’s reply to 
Chaplin’s deputation and the Colonial Secretary’s Birmingham 
speech had revealed a sharp difference between them. Others 
argued precisely the contrary. Bonar Law, for instance, then 
Parliamentary Secretary at the Board of Trade, had said in a speech 
at Chester : 


The speakers struck the same note. ‘They struckit in complete harmony. 
Anyone might see — what was the actual fact — that the policy expressed 
in those speeches was a policy which was arranged before hand between 
the statesmen who uttered it. 


What was the truth? Sir Almeric Fitzroy wrote in his diary on the 
day of the debate, 


28 May.—Political speculation is on fire to know the meaning of Mr 
Chamberlain’s recent utterances, and parliamentary curiosity may be 
satisfied tonight. For one thing, there is perhaps no great difference in 
principle between his views and those of the Prime Minister, though Mr 
Chamberlain, with characteristic self-confidence, is disposed to push them 
on the acceptance of the country with all the violence of conviction of 
which he is capable, whereas the other is much more alive to the difficul- 
ties, both practical and sentimental, which await any serious tampering 
with our traditional fiscal policy.! 


In the Liberal camp, hopes were high. Asquith had heard that 
‘A. J. B. was going to intervene and in effect to chuck Joe and his 
schemes, though of course in gentle minimising fashion’. Mrs. 
Asquith, who was a spectator in the gallery, afterwards wrote : 


The Prime Minister had one opportunity if he did not agree with 
his Colleagues, and we wondered if he would take it. 

On the adjournment of the House of Commons on the 28th May, 1903, 
I went to the Speaker’s Gallery full of excitement to hear the debate, and, 
meeting Mr Balfour’s secretary, Mr Sandars, I seized him by the hand 
and said: ‘Tell Arthur Balfour this is a most important occasion and do 
not let him think he can slip out of it’. 

‘Don’t be anxious, Mrs. Asquith, Joe is not going to speak today and 
all will be well’, he said, smiling sweetly at me, with the sympathy of one 
who thinks he scents an unconscious love affair. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, did speak; Arthur Balfour did not 
repudiate him, the fat was in the fire, and it has been bubbling and 
boiling over ever since.3 


Dilke opened the debate and Balfour followed him. The Prime 
Minister began by emphasising his solidarity with Chamberlain 
1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 28 May 1903. 


2 J. A. Spender, Life of Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, vol. ii, p. 98. 
3 Margot Asquith’s Autobiography, survey of 1903 (written November 1904). 
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and justifying his speech at Birmingham. He payed a tribute to 
Chamberlain’s ‘personal genius’ which had done ‘so much to 
stimulate the feeling of common citizenship in all parts of the 
Empire’. Then, recalling the resolution in favour of reciprocal 
Preference submitted by the Colonial Prime Ministers the year 
before, he asked the House to judge whether Chamberlain 


ought to have allowed that resolution of the Prime Ministers of our self- 
governing Colonies to sleep in the pages of a Blue Book or whether he was 
not bound to raise the subject for the discussion and for the decision not 
merely of the people of this part of the Empire, but of the people of all 
the other parts of the Empire who are interested in this policy. I do not 
see what my right honourable friend did in this matter — and he did it 
with characteristic force and characteristic genius — which can be the 
subject of complaint. 


Balfour turned next to the question of Fiscal Reform itself and 
deplored the emotional turn which the discussion had taken. 

I always regret the manner in which political economy is treated in this 
House and on public platforms. It is not treated as a science or a subject 
which people ought to approach impartially with a view to discovering 
what the truth is either from theory or experience. Not atall. They find 
some formula in a book of authority and throw it at their opponents’ 
heads. They bandy the old watchwords . . . they arouse the old bitter- 
nesses wholly alien . . . to any modern question. 


In this ‘serious, sober and scientific spirit? he went on to ask 
whether we might not lose our markets in the Colonies and in other 
countries unless we put ourselves in a position to co-operate with the 
former and retaliate against the latter. Here he laid special stress 
on the German Government’s attempt to penalise Canada for having 
given a preference to Britain : 

If there is to be an attempt on the part of foreign countries to declare 
that we are so separate from our self-governing colonies that they may 
justly be treated as separate nations; then we shall be forced by patriot- 


ism, by public opinion, by every regard for ourselves and for our colonies 
to resist that and, if need be to adopt retaliatory tariffs. 


His next point raised the question whether our Fiscal arrange- 
ments might not be changed ‘to bind the Colonies and the Empire 
closer together . . .? The thing is worth getting if you can get it 
without paying too heavily for it... . That is a thing that will 
have to be developed.’ 

Dilke had said that a policy of Imperial Preference must involve 
the imposition of a tax on raw material or a tax on food. On raw 
materials Balfour was quite explicit. 
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I cannot imagine that it would be wise in any circumstances to put a 
tax on the raw materials on which our manufactures depend. 


On food, the most controversial aspect of the new policy, he went 
some way to meet Chamberlain’s view. 


You will never have a tax on food, in my opinion, accepted by the 
people of this country except as part of a big policy which they can heartily 
and conscientiously accept. . . . But if, by means of a tax on food you 
can put the whole fiscal position and the whole Imperial position of this 
country on a different and better footing, is it so certain that the working 
classes would repudiate such a tax? ... I do not know. ... I asked 
a similar question about the Colonies — whether they would consent to 

. a modification of their tariff system ? Again I do not know. But 
unless you discuss these questions . . . how on earth can you arrive at 
any conclusion in the matter ? 


Balfour then turned to the question of the Government’s 
intentions : 


I think I have shown that as far as I apprehend the matter, there is no 
contradiction between my right honourable friend’s views and my own. 
But I go much further . . . if you prevent politicians who either are or 
have been in high office from taking an independent line upon subjects 
which are not the momentary policy of the Government you lose one of 
the most valuable methods of forming and directing the public opinion 
which this country possesses. . . . Remember — this question is not a 
question that this House will have to decide this session or next session or 
the session after. It is not a question that this House will have to decide 
atall.... 

We, the Government, mean to collect information upon this question. 
Then, if public opinion ripens, if the Colonies and the people of this 
country are of opinion that we ought to do something to put the British 
Empire in an economic position which would make it in any way equal 
to the magnificent economic position obtained by the United States ; 
then I think we should have done well . . . I am not certain that this 
scheme is practicable but I am certain that unless this scheme proves to 
be practicable . . . it is vain for us to hope that this branch . . . of the 
great Anglo-Saxon race is destined to have the great and triumphant 
economic progress which undoubtedly lies before the United States of 
America. 


Balfour had been careful not to commit himself finally. Wherever 
possible he had put his points in the form of questions and had 
made a liberal use of the subjunctive mood. But the whole tenor 
of his speech had been favourable to Chamberlain’s policy. He had 
accepted Chamberlain’s premises, he had approved his action in 
putting the new policy before the country and he had shown himself 
favourably inclined to that new policy. Only a careful enquiry 
would show whether Chamberlain’s policy was practicable; and, 
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as yet, the Government were only committed to enquiry. Balfour’s 
conclusion, however, left little doubt that if the enquiry yielded 
favourable results, Fiscal Reform would be the main plank in the 
Unionist platform at the next General Election. 

Balfour was followed by Hugh Cecil, who made a strong Free 
Trade speech. He believed that 
the fundamental propositions which were laid down 50 years ago were 


propositions of a scientific character and had relation to abiding principles 
lying in human nature and were not therefore of temporary application. 


Later that afternoon Churchill joined in the attack on Chamberlain. 
He admitted the force of the Colonial Secretary’s arguments but 
foretold that he had embarked on a course which could only lead 
to full Protection. If his policy were adopted, 

this . . . meant a change not only in the historic English parties but 
in the conditions of our public life. The old Conservative Party with its 
religious convictions and constitutional principles would disappear and 
a new party would arise, rich, materialist and secular, whose opinions 
would turn on tariffs and who would cause the lobbies to be crowded with 
the touts of protected industries. 


We must mark these two speeches. They showed that the ‘ Hughli- 
gans’ — the young men who had harried Brodrick and his Army 
scheme — had decided to take up the cause of Free Trade. 

Chamberlain rose towards the end of the debate which he 
described as ‘an affair of spies . . . part of a reconnaissance to 
find out what are the weak points in our position’. He began by 
denying that there was any difference between his views and the 
Prime Minister’s: 

What does the Opposition want to get out of this debate? IfI am to 
judge from the speeches made they want to know whether the Prime 
Minister and myself are in sharp disagreement. They have had the 
answer, and I do not know whether it is all that they expected (laughter 
and cheers). I wish, however, to say, in order that there may be no mistake 
as to my part in the matter, that I agree with every single word that fell 
from my right honourable friend. As far as I know, there is no difference 
whatever of principle between us in reference to this question. 

Chamberlain claimed that he had said nothing new at Birming- 
ham except that Fiscal Reform — which he and Balfour and even 
Salisbury had discussed in public before — might be an issue at 
the next election. An election, admittedly, was practical politics, 
and, here, he turned on Lloyd George who had sneered that Bal- 
four’s proposed enquiry would reduce Parliament to the level of a 
debating society. 
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I do not think that a discussion to which we invite the House and the 
Country is a debating society discussion. It is much too serious for that, 
as the hon. member will yet find out. . . . The hon. member (Lloyd 
George) wishes to know whether the question will be raised at the dis- 
solution. Sufficient unto the day. (Laughier.) In the meantime he, as 
well as others, will have to discuss the subject in the country. . . . As far 
as I am concerned, I will do everything which my limited power will 
permit to bring the question in all its bearings before the people of this 
country. (Cheers.) 


The Opposition had called for a detailed statement of the new 
policy. They hoped to hear a set of proposals which could be 
subjected to every kind of criticism. Chamberlain had no intention 
of falling into the trap. 


In the course of the debate somebody asked for a plan. If by a ‘plan’ 
he means a detailed scheme of some new tariff or some new fiscal arrange- 
ment or reciprocity treaty, nothing of the kind can be produced at the 
present moment; and that is not the question I have raised or which has 
been raised by the late or the present Prime Minister. What we raise in 
effect is a principle. It is a question which we put to the people of this 
country. In my speech . . . I called attention in the first place to what 
I considered the opportunity existing at the present time. . . of making 
preferential arrangements in the nature of a reciprocity agreement with 
our Colonies. And, in the second place I called attention to the fact that 
under our existing system we are helpless . . . to bring any influence to 
bear on foreign countries if they attack our Colonies .. . or seriously 
endanger our industry. . . . These are the two points which I have 
brought before the country and the question which I asked . . . was, 
‘Are you determined to maintain your interpretation of free trade with 
such severity that you refuse to give us power to meet these cases?’ .. . 
Now this matter must come before the people of this country and they 
will have to give an answer . . . I will make no electoral prophecy .. . 
but . . . when we have got the mandate — if we ever get it — then will 
be the time to produce the plan. 


Chamberlain had refused to produce a plan. But, towards the 
end of his speech, he indicated the kind of programme on which 
the Government might appeal to the country, assuming that the 
results of the proposed enquiry were favourable to Fiscal Reform. 

The first step would be to ask for a mandate to apply the prin- 
ciples of Tariff Reform and reciprocal Preference. If this were 
granted by the electorate ; 
is it not common sense — suppose we have the authority of the nation to 
enter on the consideration of the subject — that the first thing we have to 
do is to go to the Colonies. . . . The first thing I should do if we get a 


mandate from the country would be to consult the Colonies. In that case 
I should call together another conference of representatives of the self- 
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governing Colonies ; and I have not the slightest doubt myself that, as the 


result, arrangements . . . which gave us as much as we gave them, 
could be completed with all the Colonies .. . 
I see no difficulty in entering on such negotiations . . . but in order 


that a conference of this kind may thoroughly discuss the matter we must 
know from our own people not only what they can give but what they 
want in return. I want to know from every manufacturing district in 
this country, — and I hope to have it before long, for I see the chambers 
of commerce are everywhere taking the matter up . . . what particular 
article or articles . . . could be more largely sold if a preferential rate 
were given by the Colonies. 


But what was to be taxed? Chamberlain faced up squarely to 
the issue of taxing food. 


But if there is reciprocal preference, it is clear that we must have not 
only something to receive but something to give. It is clear also that what 
we have to give must be given on some great product of the Colonies .. . 
either on raw materials or on food or on both — (Opposition cheers) — that 
is pretty simple, I should have thought. I will go a step further. ... I 
say that, without binding myself for all time, so far as I can see it will not 
be necessary to put any tax at all on raw materials. . . . Therefore we 
come to this: if you are to give a preference to the Colonies — I do not 
say that you are — you must put a tax on food (loud Opposition cheers). I 
make honourable gentlemen opposite a present of that. 


He now considered the effects of his policy on the principal 
sections of the electorate. First of all he painted a prospect of higher 
wages. 


I am prepared to go into any mechanic’s house or any labourer’s house 
or to address meetings of workmen or labourers and . . . say to them 
‘this policy, if it is carried out, will cost you so much a week more than 
you are paying at present for your food. . . . I know how much you eat 
and what you take of this, that, and the other on which it may be pro- 
posed to put a duty, and I will give you a table from which you can tell 
for yourself how much extra wages you must get in order to cover the 
extra expenses of living. . . .’ ‘That is the argument to which honourable 
gentlemen opposite will have to give serious consideration. If they can 
show that the whole of this business will mean greater cost of living to the 


working men and no increase of income, well . . . all their most opti- 
mistic prophecies will come true. But if I can show that in return for 
what I ask I will give more than I take then... I may still have a 


chance! (Laughter and cheers.) 
Next came a vision of fresh advances in Social Reform. 


Suppose you put a duty on these products . . . it will produce a very 
large revenue. . . . To whom shall we give that sum? In the first place 
who is going to pay the tax? ‘The working classes are going to pay three 
fourths of it. . .. Therefore I consider that any Government which 
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imposed these duties — in addition to the collateral advantages to which 
I have referred — would have a very large sum at their disposal which 
they ought to and must apply to social reform. That led me to say the 
other day that Old Age Pensions or anything else which cost large sums of 
money, which have hitherto seemed to me to be out of reach of immediate 
practical politics, would become practicable if this policy were carried out. 


It was now the farmer’s turn. 


I have said that this tax is not intentionally protective... but still... 
if you were to put a considerable duty on corn that would be to a certain 
extent protection for the farmer . . . and that will also justify some argu- 
ment. . . . There is no doubt whatever that the state of agriculture has 
been and is a very serious question for this country . . . and it is per- 
fectly clear that anything which increases our home food supply would 
have some advantages which might be set against any disadvantages 
which accompany protection on articles of food. 


A few minutes later, an interruption from Redmond, the Irish 
Nationalist leader, gave Chamberlain a chance to appeal for Irish 
support — an unusual position for him. 


I would remind the hon. member that Ireland has suffered perhaps 
even more serious injury than England. It has been the commonplace 
of Irish orators, especially of the Nationalist Party, to say that it was the 
brutal violence and oppression of this country which imposed Free Trade 
upon Ireland and which, therefore, has caused the destruction of agri- 
culture in Ireland. . . . Whether that is true or not, I say, incidentally, 
that it is clear this question will be interesting to the constituents of the 
honourable member. 


Chamberlain’s final appeal was to industry. 


Is it not conceivable that we shall have to defend our own trade 


against unjust competition? . .. Has the House considered what is 
the practical working of the great trusts which are now being formed 
in America, and in Germany and on the Continent? ... We are 
the one open market of the world. We are the one dumping ground 
of the world. Now what happened? ... In America the manu- 
facturers are making and building up their works and when there is a 
boom ... the works are at once increased; and so long as the home 


trade will take all that the works make that is a most profitable arrange- 
ment for the manufacturers and no goods come to this country. But if 
tomorrow there was a depression say in the iron trade, there is not the 
slightest doubt —it has been publicly stated by the president of the 
tremendous Steel and Iron Corporation and it is actually being done, at 


this moment, by the great German Trust —. . . that quantities of iron 
will be put down in this country or the countries we are supplying at 
a price we cannot possibly contest. . . . No manufacturer here can 


possibly stand a loss of that description for many years together. His 
business will be ruined and the whole of the capital cost as well as the 
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profit. It is not merely the loss of two or three years profit but the whole 
of the capital goes onto the scrap heap. .. . 

Of one thing I am quite certain . . . if there should be a depression in 
some of the greatest industries and this result should follow, nothing will 
prevent the people of this country from immediately imposing a duty which 
shall defend against such unfair competition a great and staple industry. 

I think I have indicated the lines on which my mind has moved and the 
discussion which I wish to raise-—— and which I promise honourable 
members I will raise — before the constituencies. 


Iil 


The Opposition were sure that Chamberlain had played into 
their hands in saying: ‘if you are to give a preference to the 
Colonies . . . you must put a tax on food’. Many of his sup- 
porters, too, like Chaplin, felt that this had been a serious, perhaps 
a fatal mistake.! Yet it is difficult to see what else Chamberlain 
could have done. From the moment the Corn Duty had been 
repealed, Preference could no longer be introduced as a reduction 
of an existing duty. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to face 
the fact that the United Kingdom could give no Preference to the 
Colonies until it first put taxes on imported food or raw materials. 
This pill had to be swallowed if Ghamberlain’s remedy was to be 
attempted at all, and the best chance of persuading the patient to 
take it lay in gilding it with hopes of higher wages and Social 
Reforms. 

The important thing about Chamberlain’s speech of 28 May was 
that it committed the Cabinet and more particularly the Prime 
Minister to something much more definite than many of their 
colleagues had intended. Chamberlain had nowhere contradicted 
Balfour, but, as Lord George Hamilton would write,? ‘his intervention 
gave a quite different complexion to the Prime Minister’s speech 
from that which it assumed when left to itself’. He had not only 
issued a clear-cut political programme but had also managed to 
give the impression that, in so doing, he was only interpreting 
Balfour’s rather academic and speculative utterances into practical 
terms. Thus Yhe Times would write in a leading article next 
morning : 

Yesterday’s debate . . . has totally demolished the amiable theory of 
the Opposition that there is a difference of opinion and conviction 


1 See the biography of Joseph Chamberlain in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
2 Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 318. 
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between Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain. The Prime Minister emphati- 
cally declared his entire concurrence in all that had previously been said 
by his colleague and the Colonial Secretary in turn declared with equal 
emphasis that he agreed with every word spoken by Mr Balfour. ... 
Yesterday’s speeches showed a complete identity of standpoint, of argu- 
ment, and of aim between these two distinguished men. . . . It is made 
absolutely clear that a great question of principle is to be laid before the 
country without ambiguity or reservation. . . . ‘The issue will cut diagon- 
ally across party lines, as Lord Rosebery announced with an insight 
doubtless due to the fact that his private meditations have impressed 
him with ideas not dissimilar from those indicated from time to time 
by Lord Salisbury and, as Mr Chamberlain reminds us by the present 
Prime Minister and himself:! 

How far was Balfour, in fact, in agreement with Chamberlain ? 
Both men were certainly at one in regarding the existing Fiscal 
policy as out of date. There was, however, an important difference 
between them. Chamberlain had made up his mind what the new 
Fiscal policy should be and had proclaimed its main features. 
Balfour was less certain whether Chamberlain’s proposals were 
sound in themselves or would prove politically acceptable. As yet, 
however, he had no alternative proposals of his own to offer. 
Balfour was, thus, in a weak position to restrain Chamberlain. He 
was, moreover, inhibited by personal considerations from seeking 
to do so. For one thing, he was conscious of being under heavy 
obligation to Chamberlain. For another, the prestige of his more 
famous and more forceful leutenant made a direct challenge out 
of the question. In these circumstances, the initiative lay with 
Chamberlain, and Balfour was bound to follow in his wake. He 
might well have continued to do so had not Chamberlain’s irresist- 
ible force come up against an equally immovable object. 


IV 


Chamberlain’s speeches and his apparent ascendant over Bal- 
four had aroused the Free Traders on the Government side. Their 
first task was to find a leader. By virtue of his office and his strong 
convictions, Ritchie might have seemed to be the man. But his 
influence was small both in the House and in the country. He was 
no match for Chamberlain and could never have led the embittered 
elder statesmen and ambitious young rebels who were the moving 
spirits of the Unionist Free Traders. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
men turned to Devonshire. He might not be a leader; but his 

1 The Times, 29 May 1903. 
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political position and his social standing would make him a respect- 
able and authoritative rallying point. If he could be brought to 
resist Chamberlain’s policies, a movement could be formed around 
him which might yet save the Government for Free Trade. The 
steps by which the Duke was led to assume this position deserve 
our close study. 

Of the Duke’s general attitude at this time J. 8. Sandars would 
later write : 

The Duke always said that he never understood the economics of Free 
Trade; but he was politically incapable of persuading himself that he 
was not a Free ‘Trader as that he was not a Whig . . . In council he was 
quite useless, though after a meeting was over he often said a very shrewd 
thing. . . . The political ideas he entertained were quite out of date, if 
not abandoned and his interest in a new project, when he understood it, 
was unaffectedly languid. . . . But, in the country even in those days, 
he stood for a good deal, and his name counted when Lord Salisbury was 
gone. Indifferent as he had been when on more than one occasion he 
might have assumed the purple, it would appear, according to some 
evidence, that he felt somewhat piqued by Lord Salisbury’s transfer of 
authority to his nephew, as a matter of course. He knew something of 
the esteem in which he was held in political society and of the allegiance 
he could command, and he thought this had been ignored.! 


James in particular played upon the Duke’s flickering resentment 
that he had not even been consulted over the succession to Salisbury. 
James was a constant attender at Devonshire House and an intimate 
of the Duchess. A strong Free Trader by conviction, he also bore a 
grudge against Balfour for having dropped him from the Govern- 
ment in 1902. He now saw a golden opportunity for revenge. 
James’ influence was to count for much with the Duke over the next 
few months. He was to play the role in some sort of Iago.? 

The first move against Chamberlain was made within the Liberal 
Unionist party. On 22 May, the following circular had been issued 
to Liberal Unionist branches by Boraston, the secretary of the 
National Headquarters of the Liberal Unionist Association. 


It is proposed to print for extensive circulation that portion of the 
recent speech of Mr. Chamberlain which dealt with the existing fiscal 
arrangements between our Colonies and the Mother Country. The 
portion in question will extend to a 12 page pamphlet, and its production 
in large quantities will of course be expensive. 


1 Based on unpublished papers of J. S. Sandars and on Austen Chamberlain’s memo. 
‘The origins of the Tariff Reform Movement’. 

2 This view of James’ réle is based on unpublished papers of J. S. Sandars and on 
Austen Chamberlain’s memo. ‘The Origins of the Tariff Reform Movement’. 
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I shall be glad to know immediately how many copies of such a pam- 
phlet you could satisfactorily distribute in your town or district, as the 
case may be; what steps you would propose to take for the purpose, and 
at what cost. A wide but not an indiscriminate circulation amongst the 
working classes is desired. ‘The object would be to reach those workmen 
who would read a pamphlet of this length. 

In answering I shall be glad if you will give me any indications which 
may have reached you of the effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech upon the 
Liberal Unionist Party. 


James, who acted for Devonshire on the Liberal Unionist Com- 
mittee much as Powell Williams acted for Chamberlain, learned of 
this circular on 27 May. He ‘protested vehemently’ against it to 
the Committee and insisted that the Duke should be consulted 
before any further action was taken. Next day (28 May) James 
informed Devonshire of what had happened. On 29 May, the day 
after the adjournment debate in the Commons, Arthur Elliot, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury and Henry Hobhouse, a 
prominent Liberal Unionist back bencher, both urged the Duke 
‘to protect the party organisation from being made an instrument 
in the constituencies of Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda’.! On 
James’ and their advice, the Duke wrote to Chamberlain, as 
follows : 


DEVONSHIRE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


29 May 1903.—Private.—I enclose a copy of a circular which has been 
issued, as I understand by Powell Williams’ direction, to the Local Agents 
of the Liberal Unionists Association. This circular has already called 
forth enquiries whether your speech is to be considered as embodying the 
views of the Government, and of myself as President of the Association. 

As to these questions, I do not think that anything which has yet taken 
place in the Cabinet has committed any of us to a definite approval of 
the policy, and I am myself extremely doubtful whether I can be a party 
to it, when it takes a more definite shape. 

At all events I feel sure that the Liberal Unionist Organization cannot 
be employed in the active support of the policy without serious risk if not 
the certainty of breaking it up. I suppose that before long all of us will 
have to make up our minds what line we are going to take, but in the 
meanwhile I would suggest that it would be better that the Liberal 
Unionist association should take a perfectly neutral position in regard to 
the policy. The Birmingham Association has always been so directly 
under your control that I think its position is different and no one could 
object to your using it in active support of your policy. The London 
Association would continue to publish in its monthly ‘Memoranda’ 
extracts from your and other important Unionist speeches on this as well 


1 Devonshire to Lansdowne — 31 May 1903 — describing his letter to Ritchie. 
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as other questions, but I do not think that it should at present be made the 
organ of an agitation in support of a policy to which many of our members 
are certainly at present opposed. 


Devonshire’s letter 1s important. It is the first intimation 
Chamberlain ever received that his old ally and co-leader of the 
Liberal Unionist party was opposed to his Fiscal policy. Chamber- 
lain at once agreed to Devonshire’s request. He made it plain, 
however, that his own mind was made up. He indicated, more- 
over, that he might find it necessary to convert the Birmingham 
branch of the Liberal Unionist Association from a purely regional 
body into a national instrument for the spread of his ideas. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DEVONSHIRE 


29 May 1903.—Private.—Powell Williams told me on Wednesday that 
some objection had been taken to the distribution of my speech by the 
London Liberal Unionist office, and I at once said that this ought not to 
be done without your full approval, and that if you objected I should 
deprecate proceeding any further in the matter. I have therefore antici- 
pated your letter, and I am quite of your opinion that in view of some 
division in the Party the London office had better confine itself to the 
work on which we are all agreed. The Birmingham Association is in a 
different position and I shall have to consider whether it may not be 
necessary to extend its operations, which hitherto, as you are aware, have 
been confined exclusively to the Midland District; but this is a matter 
which I can leave for future settlement. 

Meanwhile, it is hardly necessary for me to assure you that, although 
I had no idea that the Cabinet as a whole, or indeed any individual 
member of it, was pledged to a definite line of policy, I did assume that, 
with the possible exception of Ritchie, they were all in favour of raising 
the question as a matter of discussion. 

My own desire would be that it should be treated as an open question 
and that no effort should at present be made to commit any member, 
either of the Government or of the Party in the House of Commons, to a 
final decision. Discussion must go on, and I shall do my best to direct it ; 
but, as a general election may very well be postponed for two years, or 
even more, there is no necessity to attempt a purely party agitation. 

If we had all felt exactly the same on the subject our united influence 
would no doubt have secured a practical unanimity in the Party. As it 
is each member of the party must go his own way and the constituencies 
in the long run must decide. It is not like the Home Rule business where 
we ran our own candidates to support our views. In this case each 
member must take his own line, which I suppose he will do in most cases 
according to his judgment of the feeling in his own constituency. As a 
matter of prudence I should advise my friends who are hesitating not to 
commit themselves finally. I think the working-classes may be ripe for 
change; but, whether this be so or not, I am myself so convinced of the 
importance of the matter and the necessity of dealing with it, if any 
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progress is to be made in regard to Imperial union, that I am ready to 
stake my fortunes upon it. If I succeed I shall consider the result worth 
all the pains I have taken to secure it. 

P.S.: Do you see any harm in asking the agents of the Liberal Unionist 
Association for reports on local opinion in their several districts? The 
question should be put without any indication of bias of any kind. 

Before the rising of the House for Whitsun, Chaplin had given 
notice that he would move an amendment to the Finance Bill, 
on second reading, deploring the Government’s decision to drop 
the Corn Tax. Ministers would thus again be faced with the Fiscal 
issue as soon as the House met, and were thus under some pressure 
to determine their collective attitude on the subject. 

Ritchie, it seems, had protested to Balfour immediately after the 
debate on 28 May, and according to his account, had got Balfour 
to repudiate Chamberlain’s interpretation of the Government’s 
position.!. Ritchie followed up his protest with a letter to Balfour 
(30 May). He seems, however, to have made no attempt to lobby 
for support within the Cabinet. It was left to the Duke, goaded by 
James, to take the lead in rallying the Free Traders in the 
Government. 

On 29 May, the day after Chamberlain’s speech, Devonshire 
wrote to Ritchie ‘to ask him’, as he afterwards informed Lansdowne, 
‘what he was going to do, and told him that although I do not profess to 
have absolutely made up my mind, I thought my conversion to the new 
policy extremely improbable; and that I did not intend by silence or 
acquiescence to allow myself to be committed to proposals which had 
never been accepted by the Government . . . the position is very serious’. 

Ritchie replied offering to join the Duke at Lismore Castle in 
Ireland. ‘The Duke accepted at once and also wrote to Lansdowne 
asking for his opinion on the Cabinet’s situation. He then wrote to 
Balfour. 

DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 

Lismore, 31 May 1903.—I wrote to Ritchie on Friday to ask him what 
he was going to do, and expressing my doubts, whether those who are not 
prepared to accept Chamberlain’s policy without further examination 
could, after his speech, remain silent, and further whether, after such 
conflicting expressions of opinion, the Cabinet could continue to exist. 

In reply he has sent me a copy of his letter to you of the 30th, which 
expresses views very similar to those in my letter to him. 


The only difference is that I have perhaps a more open mind on the 
policy than he has, but I think my conversion extremely improbable, and 


1 Ritchie in conversation with Sir G. Parker at Dinner on 7 June 1903; from an 
unpublished note of Sir G. Parker. 
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I cannot any more than him allow myself to be committed by silence to a 
policy which has not been adopted by the Cabinet, one to which I never 
expect to be able to assent. 

Ritchie has offered to come and see me here, which may be on Wednes- 
day or Thursday, and if you have anything to communicate to me it may 
be possible to write in time, or if it would be of any use to telegraph I 
have Cypher P. 

Would it be by any means possible to postpone the Finance Bill, or to 
have a Cabinet before it? Of course either of these means the announce- 
ment of a crisis, but there is a crisis whatever we may do. 

P.S. — On consideration I do not know that there would be much use 
in a Cabinet which I doubt whether all of us could attend. If the debate 
must come on on Tuesday next it is for Ritchie in the first instance to 
decide whether he will resign first or express his dissent, and in either case 
it will be for the rest of us to decide then what course we will take. 


The Duke’s letter must have come to Balfour like a rock rising 
from the deep across a helmsman’s course. ‘To lose Devonshire 
might well mean the break up of the Government and would in 
any case leave Balfour alone with Chamberlain. Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy wrote in his diary about this time: 


The Duke believes that Chamberlain has carried the Prime Minister 
off his legs, but Mr. Balfour is adroit enough to find a formula that may 
for the moment postpone a crisis, and he knows too well the value of 
Whig support in the Cabinet to alienate it prematurely, in reliance on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s influence with the masses.! 


Fitzroy’s opinion is confirmed by Balfour’s reply to Devonshire. 
Anxious to hold the party together and at least to complete the 
legislative programme of the session the Prime Minister proposed 
a compromise. 


BALFOUR TO DEVONSHIRE 2 


4 June 1903.—Private.—It must be admitted that Chamberlain’s speech 
of last Thursday has not made either the Parliamentary or the Cabinet 
situation easier than it was left by the utterances which he delivered on the 
two Fridays which preceded it. I have not, therefore, been greatly sur- 
prised at receiving letters from yourself, Ritchie, G. Wyndham, Balfour 
of Burleigh, and George Hamilton, all, in various degrees, expressing 
disquiet and anxiety. 

Yet surely nothing has occurred which ought to make it difficult for us 
all — whatever shade of opinion we may entertain on Colonial preference 
—to act cordially together during the natural term (not, of course, 
necessarily, or probably, the legal term) of the present Parliament. 

Chamberlain’s views, both in their general outline and their particular 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 134, 8 June. 
2 Life of Duke of Devonshire, by Bernard Holland, vol. ii, p. 307. 
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details, commit no one but himself. They certainly do not commit me; 
although I am probably more in sympathy with him than either you or 
Ritchie. 

Ritchie, I gather, dislikes Colonial preference ‘simpliciter’. Ifa good 
fairy offered it to him to-morrow as a fait accompli, he would reject it. I 
do not, as at present advised, share this view. If I could have it on my 
own terms I am disposed to think I should take it, though even then I 
should like to have more time for analyzing its economic consequences 
before expressing a final decision. My hesitation, however, chiefly arises 
from doubts as to its practicability, rather than its expediency. I question 
whether the people of this country will be sufficiently tolerant of the pro- 
tective side of the scheme, or the people of the Colonies sufficiently tolerant 
of its Free Trade side, to permit them to accept the compromise in which 
it essentially consists. 

But whatever be the merits of the question, whether looked at from the 
strictly economic or the political side, why should the fact that some of 
us differ and many of us hesitate about it, break up, or tend to break up, 
the present Cabinet. Of course, I admit that if Chamberlain is to be at 
liberty to express his views on one side of the question, a like liberty 
must necessarily be extended to his colleagues to express their views on 
the other. I also admit that if we are to be perpetually debating it in 
public, this constant collision of opposing opinions will give the impression 
of general disunion, and may even produce it. I further admit that such 
a state of things might make it useless for us to remain longer in office. 
But I do not think we should anticipate such a misfortune — and certainly 
not act as if it had already befallen us. 

I call it a misfortune, because our resignation must produce an immedi- 
ate dissolution, and this is not a felicitous moment for putting the party 
fortunes to the hazard. It is, of course, true that our greatest offence — 
that of having been too long in office — is one that time cannot diminish. 
But the Education Bill fever will be allayed in twelve months, and 
Ritchie will, I hope, next year, get another penny off his income tax. 

There is yet another reason against causing, or precipitating, a Minis- 
terial crisis, and that is that it would destroy the chances of the Land Bill. 
Chamberlain, I am aware, does not like that measure, and I am not sure 
that it moves your enthusiasm. Yet it seems to me to give us a unique 
chance — I do not put it higher — of really settling the Irish land contro- 
versy, and I should regard it as the greatest of national misfortunes if that 
chance was thrown away over differences which do not — as yet — relate 
to any question of practical politics. 

I think in this connection we ought to bear in mind that through many 
Parliaments Catholic emancipation was an open question in the Tory 
party, and (a generation later) the same thing was true of Free Trade. I 
suppose that disestablishment occupies at the present moment a similar 
position among the Radicals. I cannot conceive why we are not to allow 
to ourselves a liberty of difference which we allow to our opponents, and 
which is in strict conformity with constitutional tradition. I am the more 
moved to take this view when I reflect that if we dissolved now, I, and I 
suspect many others of our colleagues, would be in the embarrassing, and, 
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indeed, somewhat ludicrous position of having to say that on the point 
which divided us we had not made up our own minds, and could not 
therefore pretend to give a decided lead to any one else. 

My hope, therefore, is that for the present it shall be agreed among us — 

(a) That the question is an open one, and that no one stands committed 
by any statements but their own ; 

(b) That we should be allowed officially to collect information upon 
the effects of the proposed policy ; 

(c) That, at all events for the Session, we should discourage further 
explicit statements of individual opinion ; 

(d) That if it be necessary for Ritchie on the Budget or you in the 
House of Lords to say anything, you should not go beyond the 
statement that the question was one of extreme difficulty; that 
you had not come to a final decision upon it, although, as at present 
advised, you were disposed to doubt the practicability of any 
scheme of preferential tariffs. 

Whether this particular formula satisfies you and Ritchie or not, I 
hope at least that no more definite or vigorous expressions of opinion will 
be used by any of us than are absolutely required to prevent us being 
committed either way to opinions from which we individually dissent. 
This, however, is only a counsel of expediency, and I admit the right of 
each Member of the Cabinet to express on this subject his own opinions 
in his own way. 

If Ritchie is with you, will you show him this letter? If he is not, 
would you mind telegraphing to me, and I will send him a copy. 

P.S.: —- Shall you be at Tuesday’s Cabinet ? 


V 


The Cabinet was summoned for the morning of 9 June. Shortly 
before the meeting, Esher wrote: 


. . . Meanwhile there are the most awful rows going on within the 
Government ; and it looks as if they might break up. Chamberlain might 
resign, or Ritchie and the Duke of Devonshire (who are free traders) 
might go. A. J. Balfour saw the King yesterday, and did not seem very 
hopeful of being able to keep his team together.! 


Ritchie and Lansdowne met privately with the Duke before the 
Cabinet. Ritchie spoke strongly against Chamberlain and described 
his speech as ‘scandalous’. He then produced the draft of a state- 
ment he proposed to make in the House that afternoon reaffirming 
his attachment to Free Trade in categorical terms. The Duke and 
Lansdowne agreed that this embodied their own views, but thought 
that the Cabinet might prefer a more neutral formula.? 


1 Esher, Journals and Letters, vol. i, p. 411. 
2 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, pp. 134-135. 
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Balfour’s report to the King gives little idea of the course of the 
discussion : 
BALFOUR TO THE KING 


Qg June 1903.—The whole time of the Cabinet was occupied by a dis- 
cussion of the present position created for the Government by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s and Mr. Balfour’s recent utterances on the subject of 
retaliation and the Colonial preferences. On these subjects, as Your 
Majesty knows, the Cabinet is not agreed. And though they do not 
involve immediate action, in as much as no one suggests any variation 
from our traditional fiscal policy till the country has had an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion, still the fact of divisions among us, greatly 
weakens our position, and gives the Opposition a new and unexpected 
advantage in the Parliamentary game. 

Mr. Balfour has used and is using, every effort to avert any rupture 
among his colleagues; and he is very loyally supported by all the other 
Members of the Cabinet. He hopes that it may be found possible to 
avert, or if not to avert, at least to defer, any crisis which may threaten 
the existence of the Government. 


The contemporary notes of persons outside the Cabinet and the 
later recollections of one of its members help to fill in the gaps. 
James wrote a few days later (24 June) : 


I understand that J.C. has succeeded in obtaining the support of all the 
Cabinet except the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
Londonderry, George Hamilton — who is afraid of the effect of the 
policy on India — and Ritchie. Brodrick is doubtful. Lansdowne was 
supposed to be a Free Trader. . . .! 


Fitzroy analysed the state of opinion in the Cabinet rather 
differently : 


10 June.—The trend of opinion within that august body (the Cabinet) 
runs in three main channels; there is, first, a strong and coherent 
minority unswerving in their fidelity to the Free-Trade principles of the 
last sixty years; the influence of these is centred round the Duke of 
Devonshire, to whom they naturally look for guidance as the oldest and 
most experienced statesman now in the service of the Crown. Mr. 
Chamberlain perhaps stands alone in the vehemence of his attachment to 
preferential duties, but has, no doubt, the strong support of more than 
one of his colleagues. A third section are more or less of the same way of 
thinking, but prone to take the cue from the Prime Minister, who, with 
the remainder of the Cabinet, is prepared to give the Colonial Secretary’s 
schemes a sympathetic consideration, desirous to find grounds for their 
approval, but doubtful of their practicability, fearful of committing the 
party unreservedly to their acceptance, yet dominated by the belief that 
Mr. Chamberlain is a force too strong to be disregarded.? 


t Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, p. 274. 
2 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, pp. 134-135. 
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Of the attitude of individual members of the Cabinet at this time 
we know little. Halsbury would say of himself ‘I was a Chamber- 
lainite before Mr. Chamberlain’. But he took little part in the 
discussion. 

George Wyndham hesitated. 

The time has not yet come for me to discuss the Tariff problem fully. 
My modest hope is to adjourn that time. The worst battles are those in 
which the advance guard is prematurely committed.! 

He was one of those, as we have seen, who had written to Balfour 
expressing his anxieties. 

Lord George Hamilton, Chamberlain’s ally in the sugar beet 
controversy, was not unnaturally concerned at the thought of raising 
prices in India. He was prepared to go as far as retaliation but 
believed that to tax food must be politically fatal. 

I wanted Chamberlain to take this limited line of advance (reciprocity) 
but he had become so enamoured with the idea of fostering Colonial 
wheat, that he would not listen to the suggestion. Yet in combination 
we had made a most successful start upon the foreign sugar duties.? 

On the merits of the argument Chamberlain commanded the 
sympathies of a majority of the Cabinet. There was, however, a 
general feeling that he had gone too far in his speech of 28 May. 
Balfour seems to have taken this line; and it would seem that 
Chamberlain offered or threatened to resign. According to Lord 
George Hamilton, ‘Chamberlain found himself in such a minority 
that he had serious thoughts of resigning. From this step he was 
dissuaded by the Prime Minister.’ 

After lengthy discussion the Cabinet seems to have arrived at the 
following compromise : 

First that material should be collected, collated and published upon the 
working of our fiscal system to enable the Government collectively to 
arrive at definite conclusions ; and secondly that for the remainder of the 
session no member of the Government should either by speech or by writ- 
ing publicly deal with this subject unless compelled to do so by Parlia- 
mentary notice. Chamberlain, however, stated that he intended to 
circulate pamphlets and leaflets through a Birmingham organization upon 
certain aspects of the question.3 

It was also agreed that Ritchie should make a statement in the 
House that afternoon defining first the collective position of the 
Government and then his personal position as a Free Trader. 


1 George Wyndham to his father, 2 June 1903. 
2 Lord G. Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 325. 
3 [bid., p. 320. 
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When the House met that afternoon Ritchie and Chamberlain sat 
side by side on the front bench. Ritchie was seen to show his notes 
to Chamberlain. Shortly afterwards he rose and spoke as follow : 


My right Hon. friend, the Colonial Secretary . . . in, I think, the first 
of his speeches expressly stated that he spoke only for himself. Of course 
it 1s impossible for the Government not to express their view of the 
situation also. So far as members of the Government who have spoken on this 
matter are concerned, all that has been said has been that the question of the preferen- 
tial treatment of the Colonies should be discussed and inquired into! For my own 
part I feel bound to say that I should be surprised if enquiry should show 
any practical means of carrying out that policy (loud and prolonged Opposi- 
tion cheers and laughter). I avow myself a convinced Free Trader; and I 
do not share the views of those who think that any practical means can 
be devised for overcoming the difficulties which present themselves to me 
in connexion with their proposals; and, as at present advised, I cannot 
be a party to a policy which in my opinion would be detrimental both to 
the country and to the Colonies. 


The section of Ritchie’s speech shown in italics registered the 
compromise reached in the Cabinet. The course of the debate, 
however, only deepened the growing split in the Unionist party. 

Chaplin opened in the grand manner with a violent attack on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


For weeks and months we have spent our time and energies and elo- 
quence in defending, and successfully defending, the very policy which is 
now to be abandoned (the corn tax) . . . the feeling of resentment against 
a minister who attempts to drag his followers through such muddy paths 
is . deep and bitter . . . and will not be easily allayed. 


Hicks Beach, just back from India, and, speaking for the first 
time since his withdrawal from the Government, laid about him in 
savage style. But it was the speech of a bitter and disappointed 
man, a kind of resignation speech. He blamed Ritchie for repealing 
the Corn Duty yet commended him for resisting Chamberlain’s 
Preferential policies. He deplored his failure to persuade his 
colleagues to check the growing rate of expenditure and recalled 
his own disappointments on this score: ‘my protests and sermons 
were received with indifference. Had they met with more sympathy 
I might not now be addressing the House from this place.’ 

Balfour replied to the debate seeking with more subtlety than 
substance to bridge the growing gap dividing his supporters. He 
professed himself sympathetic to the idea of Retaliation, but believed 
that no tax could ever be put on food except with the full assent of 

1 My italics.—J. A. 
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workers in town and country. He would, however, be guilty of a 
breach of duty if he were to profess a settled conviction where no 
conviction existed or to attempt to make at this date that definite 
declaration of Fiscal policy to which he was urged. Instead he was 
determined to investigate this difficult problem and to do so not in 
secret as Peel and Gladstone had done, but in the full light of day. 

In retrospect, Balfour’s speech seems hesitant and lacking in 
leadership. At the time, it was regarded as a triumph. ‘The 
Opposition might deride but Unionist 


opinion in the House of Commons [wrote Fitzroy] is emphatically favour- 
able to the tact and ingenuity with which he has encountered circum- 
stances of extraordinary difficulty. Never did his dialectical subtlety and 
personal influence obtain more striking and complete recognition. Under 
its magnetism even Mr Chamberlain and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sat side by side in the harmony of a perfectly amicable inter- 
course.! 


A few days later, 15 June, the Fiscal Question was discussed in 
the House of Lords. Devonshire, speaking as a Free Trader, 
nevertheless urged the need for an enquiry. 


I believe the best friends of Free Trade will be found to be those who 
are willing to enter into a full and fair enquiry not as to its principles .. . 
but as to its consequences ...; and I believe, for myself, that the 
result of any such enquiry will be to establish more firmly the essential 
principles which underlie our policy. .. . 


Dealing with the divisions in the Cabinet, the Duke deprecated 
the suggestion that Balfour should have resigned because Chamber- 
lain had put forward views on which Balfour had not yet made up 
his mind. ‘The position of the Prime Minister, if he had resigned 
as soon as the speech was made and, on further reflection, found that 
he agreed with it, would have been an absurd one.’ Nor was there 
any reason why Chamberlain should resign ‘when he found that 
his colleagues . . . were willing to give an opportunity for opening 
a discussion on the question he had raised’. As for the convinced 
Free Traders in the Government, ‘they were asked to take no 
immediate action except to vote for a Budget which was entirely 
consonant with the most pronounced Free Trade principles’. 

Lansdowne also spoke, but according to James 


disappointed all Free Traders for in it he made a strong declaration in 


favour of retaliatory action against Germany. As he made no reference 
to the taxation of food . . . I said to Lansdowne: ‘Your neighbours in 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 12 June 1903. 
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Wiltshire would, I fancy, have wished to know the views of their Lord 
Lieutenant on the taxing of food.’ ‘Ah’ he replied ‘it was more convenient 
to be silent on that subject’.! 


The break up of the Cabinet had been averted but only by bring- 
ing into the open the deep differences which separated ministers. 
The crisis had been postponed, not resolved. Meanwhile, whatever 
self-denying ordinance Ministers might accept, their followers were 
bound to continue the battle, and the Opposition would see to it 
that there was no lack of opportunity. 

That the effort to secure a compromise was sincere at least among 
some members of the Government is suggested by the following 
letter. 


BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH TO CHAMBERLAIN 


10 fune 1903.—Though, as you know, I am doubtful of the policy you 
advocate, I want to say to you that my strongest feeling is a sense of all 
that is due to a colleague and may I add to a kind friend. 

I would like to see you for a few minutes. Of course our political foes 
will try to accentuate differences and in view of debates that may come 
upon us I would like to know all I can. I would as a matter of course 
come to you if you allow me. 


A meeting was arranged next day but there is no record of the 
conversation. 

Chamberlain, as we have seen had specifically reserved the right 
to continue directing propaganda for his ideas. But he, too, 
observed the terms of the Cabinet compromise. Lord Esher, indeed, 
noted on 10 June, “I had a talk with Mrs. Chamberlain who was in 
great form. She says Joe will not speak at present for fear of provok- 
ing more disunion.’ But he added with some prescience, ‘This pax 
I don’t think can last. It is hardly practical. . . . They will break 
up this year.’ 2 

It seems to have been the Duke’s opinion that the respite could 
only be a brief one; and Fitzroy, then in close touch both with the 
Duke and the Prime Minister would note: 


. . . Of course, if Mr. Chamberlain were to accept the position so far 
as to respect his colleagues’ scruples by abstaining from any active propa- 
ganda so long as he retained office, a modus vivendi of indefinite duration 
might be arranged; but, having taken so decided a line on his own 
initiative, and having announced the intention to transfer the scene of the 
struggle to the constituencies, he is not likely to pause, and it remains to 
be seen what the Free Traders in the Cabinet will do. 


1 Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, p. 275. 
2 Fournal and Letters, vol. i, p. 413. 
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In certain circumstances the Prime Minister may be forced to decide 
between the two streams of tendency. In that case he may feel obliged 
to sacrifice any speculative preferences of his own to the paramount 
obligation of keeping the party together, and tell Mr. Chamberlain he 
must pursue his propaganda outside the Ministry. 

There is no doubt the Duke regards this as the only event that would 
make retention of power by the Government possible, but the Prime 
Minister’s resolution will have to be considerably stiffened before he 
adopts such a course. Indeed, to judge by what he has written on the 
subject, he appears to think it practicable, without committing himself 
definitely, to base a qualified support of a preferential tariff on the slender 
prospect of obtaining delay on his own terms.! 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 12 June 1903. 
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I 


In the first weeks after his speech at Birmingham, Chamberlain 
had held the undisputed initiative. The landed interest, the Fair 
Traders and the Imperialists on the Unionist side had rallied to his 
standard at once. So had most of the solid centre of the party in 
the Commons. As Bolingbroke had written long ago: ‘You know 
the nature of the Assembly. They grow, like hounds, fond of the 
man who shows them game and by whose halloo they are used to 
be encouraged.’ Any doubts some may have felt were stilled by the 
Prime Minister’s seeming approval and by the support of The Times. 
The Opposition might raise the alarm ; but the Free Traders on the 
Unionist side were leaderless and caught off their guard. 

But after Ritchie and Devonshire had declared their disagreement 
with Chamberlain, all was changed. 

The Unionist Free Traders now knew that they had powerful 
support inside the Cabinet and a leader of national standing in 
Devonshire. They might be fewer in numbers than Chamberlain’s 
supporters but they commanded a galaxy of talent. Behind them, 
moreover, stood the serried ranks of a fast reuniting Opposition. 

A big fight was on. That was the popular phrase current in the 
Press, on the platforms, in the lobbies and even on the floor of 
the House. What the outcome would be, no man could tell, and the 
wisest observers disagreed profoundly in their forecasts. Parliament, 
the British public, the Colonies and even foreign countries would all 
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join in the debate and contribute their share to the final answer. 
The flow of opinion in each of these spheres inevitably reacted on 
the others, just as in war operations in one military theatre bear 
upon those in another. For the sake of clarity, however, and at 
the cost of some departure from strict chronology, we must consider 
each of them in turn. ‘Their study is indispensable to a full under- 
standing of the crisis that lay ahead. 


II 


A truce, as we have seen, had been proclaimed inside the Cabinet. 
Chamberlain had suffered a severe check. Hicks Beach, indeed, 


believed for a time that the Protectionist plot, as he regarded it, 
had been foiled : 


HICKS BEACH AND THE CABINET TRUCE! 


To his wife.—10 June 1903.—. . . I have rarely been so touched as I 
was by the welcome which the House of Commons gave me. . . . And I 
think I made a good speech — at any rate they cheered me throughout, 
in a full House, though naturally Joe’s followers on our side did not like 
much of what I had to say, and the Speaker bothered me a good deal. I 
had arranged with Ritchie beforehand that I should ‘draw him’ . . . — 
and his reply was settled after the Cabinet Meeting, and Joe agreed to it! 
It is a heavy blow for him; but he will stay on in the Cabinet and has 
promised to hold his tongue on the subject for the rest of the session. 

I dined with the ‘Hughligans’ last night at the House of C. to please 
them. I am in hopes of having started so strong a movement in support 
of Free Trade on our side in the House of C. as to make Joe’s policy quite 
impossible. People, quite outside the ‘Hughligan’ group, kept coming 
to me and promising support, who I didn’t even know by sight. .. . 

I am trying to stop anything like the start of a Free Trade organization 
on our side; as if Joe is quiet I don’t want to make any move to disturb 
him, or to start what would be called a new party. My main object is to 
keep the Government together and prevent Balfour from committing 
himself to Joe. This is all very private. 


To his son.—25 June 1903.—. . . I want to keep the party together, and 
to prevent it from going in for Protection, which I am convinced would 
destroy it. . . . And I think there are a good many Unionists who will 


go with me in resisting high taxes on food for the benefit of the Colonies. 
But as yet everybody in the country on our side is simply bothered — 
while, of course, the Opposition are triumphant. 


The truce, however, could hardly be prolonged indefinitely. 


One side or the other would have to give way. Which was it to be? 


1 Lady Victoria Hicks Beach, Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, pp. 192-194. 
I2 
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Walking with Onslow later that summer, Harcourt suddenly said, 
‘All I fear is lest Joe should run away’. ‘Oh, you need not be 
afraid of that’, Onslow replied, to which Harcourt answered: 
‘That is what I believe. He is not the man to run away from the 
guns,’! 

Much, it was plain, would turn on the Prime Minister’s intention. 
But, meanwhile, forces had been unleashed which could not easily 
be controlled. The dinner given by the ‘Hughligans’ to Hicks 
Beach was marked by an incident which shows clearly enough the 
temper that was rising in political circles. Churchill had brought 
as his guest Salvidge, the Mayor of Liverpool, then the most powerful 
figure in the industrial North-West. After dinner, the talk turned 
to how Chamberlain’s policy might best be opposed. Someone 
suggested that each guest should state his views, so that Salvidge 
might speak for Lancashire. 

‘I am afraid’, said Salvidge, to the cold dismay of the company, ‘that, 
with all respect I had better give my views first. I have come here under 
some misapprehension as to the nature of the gathering. I look upon it as 
little short of a cave or plot against one of the leaders of our party —a 
leader who means more to the masses of the Industrialist Midlands and 
North than all of us put together. I am sorry to make such a poor return 
for hospitality, but I think it would facilitate the business in hand if I 
now withdrew from this table.’ 

Salvidge left the table and immediately sought out Chamberlain 
who happened to be still in the House. He told him of what had 
passed at the dinner and, then and there, invited him to expound 
his new policy to a meeting of the Liverpool Working Men’s Con- 
servative Association. Chamberlain at once accepted.? 

Salvidge’s view was fairly typical of Unionist opinion in the 
provinces at this time. The Free Trade reaction to Chamberlain’s 
proposals, then gaining ground at Westminster, never made itself 
felt to the same extent outside of London. Hicks Beach, indeed, 
found that many members of his Constituency Committee were 
‘Protectionist at heart’.3 He was worried that he might well lose 
his seat at Bristol if he continued against the Chamberlain policy. 

The beginnings of a Unionist Free Trade agitation against 
Chamberlain naturally produced sharp reactions from Chamber- 
lain’s supporters. ‘The following letter gives some idea of the tone 
of the Carlton Club immediately after Ritchie’s disavowal of 
Imperial Preference. 


1 A. G. Gardiner, Sir William Harcourt, vol. ii, p. 556. 
2 Stanley Salvidge, Salvidge of Liverpool, pp. 48-49. 3 Hicks Beach to his wife. 
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HENNIKER HEATON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Carlton Club.—10 June 1903.—. . . ‘Those who know you realise that 
in the contest with Ritchie & Co. you will win. 

What the great, almost unanimous wish of this Club is that Ritchie 
should go — not for the gratuitous declaration of yesterday which will make 
the work of the Government in carrying measures now in progress very difficult but 
from the feeling that his measures, his thoughts, views, and utterances are 
not those of Our Party and have always been embarrassing and prejudi- 
cial to our interests. 

Whatever happens we are certain you will hold on, and keep your temper 
under a trying ordeal. 





Of Chamberlain’s own mood at this time, we have few reliable 
indications. ‘The following extract from Fitzroy’s diary, however, 
gives some idea of the estimate of his position current in circles 
close to the Government. 


22 Fune.—Riversdale Walrond, who met Chamberlain yesterday at the 
Rayleighs’, describes him as full to overflowing with Zollverein enthusiasm, 
able to talk of little else and confident that his scheme will carry the 
country. Close observers, however, say that the impression he gives is 
that of a man who is seeking arguments wherewith to prop conclusions 
which he has arrived at on a priort grounds, rather than one who has 
carefully worked out the data on which to build up his case. Lord 
Balfour, to whom I was talking this morning, is certainly of that opinion.! 


Il 


The split in the Unionist ranks confronted the Liberals with a 
difficult choice of tactics. Should they press their attack against 
the Chamberlain policy? Or should they leave it to the Free 
Traders on the Unionist side to make the running? 

From the time of Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham, Campbell- 
Bannerman 2 and Harcourt 3 had kept in close touch with Hicks 
Beach. Asquith and Rosebery, on the Liberal Imperialist wing, 
were also in communication with James.4 Hicks Beach begged the 
Liberal leaders to avoid a direct challenge to the Government. 
They would not save Free Trade by trying to bring down Balfour : 
rather the contrary. A vote of censure would force the doubters in 
the Unionist party to make common cause with the Protectionists. 
Only a handful of Unionist Free ‘Traders would ever go so far as to 

1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. 1, p. 139. 
2 J. A. Spender, Campbell-Bannerman, vol. ii, pp. 107-108. 


3 Gardiner, Sir William Harcourt, vol. i, p. 554. 
4 Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, pp. 274 et seq. 
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vote with the Opposition. James confirmed Hicks Beach’s view 
when he told Asquith that the High Churchmen among the Unionist 
Free Traders would never join hands with the Radical Noncon- 
formists ‘even to save Free Trade’.? 

The Liberal leaders debated their tactics at length at a meeting 
of the ‘Shadow Cabinet’ on 16 June. A statement issued afterwards 
announced : 

It is not the intention of the Opposition, in existing circumstances, 

to move a resolution in the House of Commons on the subject of the fiscal 
proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Instead it was decided to concentrate on a propaganda campaign 
in the constituencies. ‘I am, therefore, strongly in favour’, Har- 
court wrote to Campbell-Bannerman at this time, ‘*. . . to abstain 
from challenging a party division and to rely upon raising the 
country upon taxation of food.’ 

The Liberal leaders were wise in their decision. A full-scale 
offensive would no doubt have rallied their supporters and strength- 
ened their immediate position in the country. It would have played 
straight into Chamberlain’s hands. ‘The Free Trade Ministers 
would probably have resigned. ‘The Cabinet and the Unionist 
party would then have been dominated by Chamberlain. The 
Liberals would still have won the ensuing election, but only to 
confront a united Unionist Opposition armed with a coherent and 
modern political doctrine. 

The Liberal leaders several times considered revising their tactics. 
They never did so, for reasons admirably set out, after the House 
had risen, in the following letter: 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN TO WILLIAM ROBERTSON 


15, September 1903.—. . . In your P.S. you raise the question of inaction 
in the House of Commons. ‘The newspaper men have generally been 
strongly for debate at all hazards, but even of them that fire-eater Massing- 
ham at least modified his ardour when he came to see the real bearings. 
As to our men in the House, I only know one of any prominence (Robson, 
K.C.) who kept on urging it. 

Ist. — The Protectionists and Chamberlainites in House and Press 
called for it and tried to goad us into it by taunts. That was quite 
enough to make me hesitate. 

and. — This is to be a ‘big fight’ and we shall want all the help we can 
get: especially the help of Unionist Free Traders. The very worst thing 
we could do would have been to make such a move as would necessarily 


1 Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, pp. 274 et seq. 
2 Gardiner, Sir William Harcourt, vol. ii, pp. 556 et seq. 
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drive them into the Government camp: to quench instead of fanning the 
spirit of rebellion among them. 

People said ‘Let us have an abstract resolution which they cannot vote 
against.’ Well, let us see. Suppose we had moved ‘That in the opinion 
of this House no tax but for purely revenue purposes should be put on the 
food of the people.” What would have happened? Some one would 
have moved to leave out all after ‘That’ in order to insert ‘our fiscal 
system ought to be inquired into’ — every man of them would have voted 
for the amendment, and the back of the meeting would have been broken 
at the very outset. 

ard. —- But they say, ‘Never mind the division, these men would have 
been forced to declare themselves.’ Would they ? They would have held 
their tongues, all but those who have already spoken out. And the 
miserable division would have been hailed and quoted as a pronounce- 
ment by the House of Commons in favour of the idea of taxing food for 
preferential purposes, and would have been so read in the Colonies and 
throughout the world: and the cause of Free Trade would have received 
a set back from which recovery would have been difficult. Talk of a 
campaign! Who would begin a campaign by a deliberate false move, 
by losing a battle on purpose ? 

Therefore I refused to be beguiled into any debate which would give 
rise to a division. We should all of us of course have understood the 
division; but the man in the street would not; and Joe would have 
rubbed in the lesson that this was to him the earnest of victory ! 

I do not know of any difference of opinion in this matter among 
experienced politicians —I may say from the Speaker downwards ; 
though it was his pedantic interpretation of the Rules that caused the 
difficulty (I do not say he was not strictly right), he fully recognised the 
folly we should have committed if we had fallen into the snare of a motion.! 


The reader will scarcely refuse his salute to the shrewdness and 
vision with which Campbell-Bannerman and Harcourt led their 
forces to the defence of their economic faith. 


IV 


The wisdom of the Opposition tactics was underlined by a sharp 
reverse which they suffered at Chamberlain’s hands soon after the 
Whitsun recess. Their decision to avoid a direct challenge to the 
Government did not, of course, preclude them from raising inci- 
dental aspects of the Fiscal Question. Indeed, they thought it 
important to do so to ‘keep the pot boiling’. An opportunity soon 
arose. 

The Governor of New South Wales, Sir Harry Rawson, had sent 
the following telegram to Chamberlain : 


1 J. A. Spender, Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, vol. ii, pp. 110-111. 
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6 JFune.—. . . My Government recognises that Preferential trade, will 
be directly advantageous to Australia by securing her a market for her 
national products; and, believing that this policy is in the highest degree 
conducive to the welfare and solidarity of the Empire and the union of 
British speaking people, strongly support your proposal to investigate the 
practicability of such a preference. Also realising that what is Canada’s 
turn to-day may be Australia’s tomorrow they express great satisfaction 
at the declaration! of the British Government that every self-governing 
Colony shall be secured in the free exercise of its right to enter into closer 
trade relations with the Mother Country. 


This telegram was made public on 11 June. The same day 
Campbell-Bannerman asked Balfour, in the House, what was the 
‘declaration’ of Government policy to which the Governor of New 
South Wales had referred. Balfour characteristically replied that 
he did not know. Spender, the editor of the Westminster Gazeite, 
accordingly sent a reply-paid telegram to the Premier of New 
South Wales asking him to specify which declaration was meant. 
The reply was swift and clear. 


Sydney, 17 June.-—. . . Speeches delivered by Chamberlain and Balfour. 


The same day (17 June) Campbell-Bannerman moved the 
adjournment of the House on this issue. He sought to make the 
point that, in spite of Balfour’s assurances that the Government was 
unpledged, the Colonies were in fact interpreting his and Chamber- 
lain’s statements as declarations of Government policy. Unless 
the House was very watchful, the country would find itself uncon- 
sciously committed to a Fiscal policy which it had never approved. 

Balfour, in reply, taunted the Liberals with neglecting Colonial 
interests. Would they, if they were in office, sit still and do nothing 
to prevent foreign countries from penalising the Colonies for giving 
preferences to Britain? He had not committed himself to the 
proposition that the Colonies could only be secured in their right to 
give us preference if Britain adopted a policy of retaliation. But 
should that prove necessary, he would not shrink from it. 

The debate concerned the Colonial Office, and presently 
Chamberlain intervened. He began by explaining that New South 
Wales had reason to be anxious for the future. Germany had 
already refused Canada Most Favoured Nation treatment on the 
ground that Canada had given preferences to Britain. The Germans 
knew that other Colonies were proposing to follow the Canadian 
lead. 

1 My italics.—J. A. 
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The method they suggested as most likely to stop it was to place dis- 
crimination on the goods coming from Canada .. . they thought that 
the lesson would be read in South Africa, in Australia, and in New 
Zealand, and that no British Colony would dare to discriminate in favour 
of the Mother Country. 


He did not himself believe that the German Government would 
go so far in her discrimination against Canada that Britain would 
have to retaliate: 


But if they do, then I rest upon the statement of the Prime Minister — 
we should not regard that action with indifference. We should think it 
our duty to find a remedy. 


Having thus identified his position with Balfour’s, Chamberlain 
ended with a plea for reciprocal Preference. 


I do not desire to force Canada into such a position that Canada could 
say or think that we were indifferent . . . when she offered us 334 per 
cent (preference) . . . Ido not want Canada ... tobe forced ...b 
her public opinion to seek elsewhere for the reciprocal trade which the 
Mother Country refused to give her. The right hon. gentleman opposite 
[Grey] is afraid lest the Colonies should be disappointed. Sir, the 
Colonies have been disappointed with our policy hitherto. Is it we who 
raise the question ? No, it is they. They raised it, and not one Colony 
alone. Every individual Colony raised it by the mouth of its Prime 
Minister at the recent conference when a resolution was passed asking His 
Majesty’s Government ... to meet the desire of the Colonies for this 
closer commercial union, which in my heart and soul I believe absolutely 
essential if hereafter you are to have that closer federal union I believe to 
be the real destiny of the British race. 


Altogether it was a bad day for the Opposition. The impression 
had been created that the Liberals, even Liberal Imperialists like 
Grey, cared little for the Colonies. Balfour and Chamberlain had 
stood firm together; and Chamberlain had been given an un- 
expected opportunity to restate his ideas. On the division, more- 
over, as Hicks Beach had warned, most of the Unionist Free Traders 
voted with the Government or abstained. 

Three days later a leading article in The Times summed up the 
results of the debate in these words: 

His [Chamberlain’s] detractors cannot too quickly rid themselves of 
the foolish notion that his latest political development is merely one of the 
little dodges with which the smaller fry of politicians are familiar. They 
may rely upon it that the man who saw the potentialities of the Colonial 
office and has known how to develop them as Mr. Chamberlain has 
done, is proceeding today upon matured convictions, and a solidly 
grounded belief that the time has come to act upon them... Mr. 
Chamberlain demands defence against this form of aggression [Germany’s 
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attempt to force Canada to abandon preference]. The Colonies demand it. 
The country, we believe, will demand it as soon as it understands this 
issue, and Mr. Balfour has told us that the Cabinet agree that it must be 
found.! 


Vv 


Chastened by this experience, the Opposition lay low for some 
weeks and allowed the dissensions on the Government side to grow. 
They did not have long to wait. 

On 20 June, some fifty Unionist members met under Chaplin’s 
chairmanship. They decided to support Chaplin’s amendment to 
the Finance Bill, condemning remission of the Corn Tax and urging 
that, if some remission of indirect taxation were considered desirable, 
a reduction should be made in the duties ‘levied on tea and other 
articles of general consumption’. 

Two days later, having failed to get his amendment accepted 
Chaplin moved the rejection of Clause I of the Finance Bill. An 
acrimonious debate followed in which Ritchie was held by many 
Unionists to have pandered unnecessarily to the Opposition. On 
the division, the Liberals voted with the Government. Thirty-two 
Unionists followed Chaplin into the lobby. 

These thirty-two members were the hard-core of Protectionist 
opinion in the House of Commons. They now determined to win 
over a majority of the Unionist party if not for Protection in the 
full sense at least for the Chamberlain policy. As a first stage 
invitations were issued to all Unionist members to meet in the 
Grand Committee Room on 24 June ‘for the purpose of furthering 
the views of the Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain upon the 
subject of Preferential trade within the Empire’. 109 members 
signed the invitation, and according to Akers-Douglas’ report to the 
King 130 attended the meeting.2, Herbert Maxwell took the chair. 
After much discussion a resolution was passed favouring ‘an enquiry 
into the desirability of revising existing Fiscal arrangements for the 
purpose of strengthening the bonds between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies’, 

This meeting was important as a demonstration ; but the resolu- 
tion passed by it was weak. Hicks Beach might well write next day 
‘the meeting of M.P.s got up by the Chamberlainites came to very 
little, for they could only agree on the resolution you will have seen 


1 The Times, 20 June 1903. 
2 Royal Archives R.32.18. 24 June 1903. Press reports put the number rather higher. 
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today’.!. The truth was that many Unionists who sympathised 
with Chamberlain were not yet convinced of the practicability or 
the expediency of a policy which meant taxing food. 

A letter from a junior member of the Government gives some idea 
of the feelings of many Unionists at this time. 


CRANBORNE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Private.—8 June 1903.—. . . The crisis seems likely to be very acute. I 
hope you will forgive a few lines from a not unfriendly subordinate 
member of the Govt. Prophecy is dangerous but I must risk that and 
say that unless great care is taken . . . we may easily lose 20 per cent of 
our party. 

Personally I am a retaliationist — and more, for as at present advised 
I would not shut the door to a preferential tariff within the Empire. But 
we must — before we consider such a measure — be satisfied that it 1s 
feasible, that the time is ripe for it and that it would in fact be successful 
in binding us closer to our Colonies. 

I believe this to be the attitude of a large portion of the Party. I 
doubt whether a great many are prepared to go a step further and I am 
sure there are a substantial number who will not go so far. If any pro- 
posal for an extensive fiscal change is made, Beach will no doubt lead a 
formidable attack. Should he only detach a fifth of our friends, the 
Unionist Party will be broken up. The only way safely to avert this 
catastrophe is to treat retaliation as an admissible but exceptional weapon 
and further fiscal changes as for discussion but not for decision for some 
time to come. I venture most respectfully to put this before you. For the 
principle of retaliation with the existing commercial soreness and with the 
object lesson of Canada, a strong case and in your hands I should think 
a crushing case can be made, but no policy which goes further would be 
the least safe. Is it not far wiser to go deliberately along the road where 
most of us can travel together than to press on to where is the parting of 
the ways, and some of us must go to the right and some to the left ? 
Though of course our humble services have not earned your immense 
reputation yet after all we are imperialists too. It will be hard lines if 
we have to seem anti-imperial because we cannot follow you all the way, 
though we are quite willing to go a certain distance. 


In a rather similar vein, Fitzroy noted in his diary the following 
conversation with Walter Long. 


16 Fune—. . . I said to Walter Long, ‘You are an adherent of Cham- 
berlain, are you not ?’ ‘Yes’, he replied, ‘more or less.’ ‘I suppose’, was 
my rejoinder, ‘by that you mean that the test of his case lies in its applica- 
bility ?’ ‘Yes’, he said, ‘that is why I used the words ‘‘more or less’’.’ 
And this, I think is the conviction of a good many people; but a large 


number are prepared to back J.C. to find a way, cofite que coite.? 


1 Hicks Beach to his wife, 25 June 1903. 
2 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 137. 
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Besides the first loyalty of the Tories was to Balfour. Even men 
like Carson who agreed wholeheartedly with the Chamberlain 
policy moderated their enthusiasm for Imperial Preference as soon 
as they realised that Balfour was still undecided.! There are no 
accurate statistics of the line-up of Unionist members at this time. 
A majority were almost certainly favourable to retaliation. It 
must be doubted, however, whether more than fifty would have been 
prepared, at this stage, to follow Chamberlain any further than 
Balfour was prepared to go. 

The meeting organised by the Protectionist members led to a 
counter-demonstration by the Unioni stFree Traders. The inner 
group of Free Trade leaders met on 25 June. Hicks Beach presided. 
Goschen and James represented their forces in the Lords; Hob- 
house, Hugh Cecil, Churchill and Seely those in the Commons. 
They decided to invite all Unionist Free Traders to meet them in a 
Committee Room at the House of Commons. ‘Of course’, Hicks 
Beach wrote: 

We are all friendly to the Government and their enquiry — but if we 


get a good lot of men to express their willingness to attend — as I think 
we shall — we shall show plainly what we mean.? 


The meeting was duly held on 1 July. Fifty-four members 
attended. Hobhouse was voted into the chair. Hicks Beach and 
Goschen made strong speeches against the Chamberlain policy and 
particularly upon the iniquity of taxing food. A resolution was 
passed appointing a Committee ‘to take steps for placing before the 
country the objections entertained by this meeting to protective 
taxation on our imports of food’. Hobhouse was made Chairman 
of this Committee and Jack Seely its Secretary. Arrangements 
were discussed for a nationwide campaign, and plans were made to 
hold a demonstration of Unionist Free Traders in the Queen’s Hall. 

For experience of government and sheer ability, this meeting of 
Unionist Free Traders was undoubtedly superior to the larger 
meeting supporting Fiscal Reform. Yet the promise of its first 
deliberations was not to be fulfilled by its later actions. For a 
number of reasons the Unionist Free Traders were weaker than 
they seemed. 

Political movements are seldom single-minded. Men join them 
from a multitude of differing, even discordant motives. One man 

1 See Carson, by H. Montgomery Hyde, p. 213. 


Hicks Beach to his wife: 25 June 1903. According to James this meeting was held 
on 27 June. But James kept his diary spasmodically and may have been mistaken. 
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is genuinely devoted to the cause at stake. Another is moved by 
ambition, or personal interest, or jealousy. Yet another sees in 
the particular policy to be advocated not an end in itself but a means 
to some other object on which he has set his heart. These differ- 
ences are always dangerous to political movements and can only 
be kept under control by strong leadership and an overriding 
common theme. 

The Tariff Reformers were far from single-minded. Some, like 
Chaplin and Lowther, were old-fashioned agricultural Protection- 
ists. Others, like Maxwell, were Fair Traders of an earlier genera- 
tion. Yet others were Imperialists of the Milner school. To these 
must be added members who were moved by personal ambition, 
business interests or considerations of party advantage. Yet despite 
their differences, they had an acknowledged leader in Chamberlain 
and a transcending theme and purpose in the ideal of a United 
Empire. 

The Unionist Free Traders had neither of these things. Despite 
a galaxy of talent and reputation, they had no real leader. Ritchie 
could never have played the part. Devonshire’s name still counted 
for much in the country. But Devonshire was King Log. He could 
not lead them while he was in the Cabinet. He would not when he 
came out of it. 

Above all they lacked a common theme. They professed Free 
Trade principles, but their economic opinions served no great end 
comparable to Chamberlain’s Imperialism. Cheap food was no 
doubt a major social policy, but there was no fervour of social 
reform about the leading Unionist Free Traders. Nor did their 
belief in Free Trade amount to that passionate conviction in the 
unity of the Kingdom which had led men to cross the floor and 
break up the Liberal Party over Irish Home Rule. They were 
prepared to come to temporary and tactical accommodation with 
the Opposition; but only a handful of them ever contemplated 
making common cause with Liberalism. 

In the absence of leadership and a common purpose the very 
eminence and quality of their members proved a source of weakness. 

Goschen, a veteran of orthodox finance, was probably the freest 
from personal motive and the most devoted to the Free Trade 
cause. 

Hicks Beach’s attitude was more complex. He had resigned 
after Salisbury’s retirement, partly from weariness, partly from 
resentment at his colleagues’ refusal to retrench expenditure ; above 
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all perhaps from a natural reluctance to serve under Balfour in a 
Cabinet dominated by Chamberlain. It is likely that he blamed 
himself for having resigned, and could not help feeling that the 
Fiscal crisis would never have arisen had he stayed at his post. He 
took a grim pleasure in stiffening Ritchie and negotiating with the 
Opposition leaders; and, yet, his Free Trade convictions were not 
of the most orthodox. He had introduced an export duty on coal 
in 1go1 and the Corn Tax in 1902. In defending the latter, indeed, 
he had used arguments which at least opened the door to a pre- 
ferential system.! ‘I saw much of Sir Michael Hicks Beach at this 
time’, Jack Seely would later write: 


. . . he did not share in the least my fanatical devotion to Free Trade, 
but he did not like Mr. Chamberlain and distrusted his scheme. He 
would say to me from time to time, at our frequent interviews: ‘Joe 
Chamberlain is in a desperate hurry. I don’t like men in a hurry, they 
always do foolish things.’ 2 


Hicks Beach resented, perhaps, rather than ‘did not lke’ 
Chamberlain. Balfour he despised. ‘Of the two policies, Chamber- 
lain’s or Balfour’s I prefer the former’; he said about this time, 
‘if retaliation were carried it would be infinitely more dangerous, 
but luckily it is impossible. It can never be a policy, rarely a 
remedy, and at best a bad experiment.’3 In the crunch, moreover, 
he was never prepared to break up his party and, expecting an 
early election, trembled for his seat at Bristol. Hicks Beach looked 
formidable but, as Asquith once remarked, ‘people mistook for 
courage in him what was very often temper’. 

James declared himself ready to go to any lengths in defence of 
Free Trade. Yet Balfour believed that his main motive was to 
revenge his exclusion from the Government by forcing Devonshire 
to resign and so bringing Balfour down. 

Churchill had come into conflict with the Government over 
Army Reform and adopted an extreme Free Trade position almost 
as soon as the Fiscal issue was raised. Looking back Jack Seely 
would say: ‘Winston was not really moved by the sanctity of the 
principle of Free Trade. He rather dragged along on the economic 


1 ‘Tf we could have Free Trade with our Colonies I do not see why that necessarily 
involves increased duties on our part against Foreign nations; but, if we could have Free 
Trade with our Colonies, even some sacrifice in that direction might be made.’ Hicks 
Beach, House of Commons, 9 June 1902. 

2 J. E. B. Seely, Adventure, pp. 100-101. 

3 In conversation with Mrs. Asquith (later Lady Oxford), June 1903. 

4 Autobiography of Lady Oxford and Asquith. 
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argument, but thought it good troubled water to fish in.’! This is 
over-cynical, and it will be fairer to rely on Churchill’s own account 
of his mind and feelings at the time. 


CHURCHILL TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Private.—13 August 1903.—. . . J am very sincerely sorry for the turn 
events have taken, because it is certain that I and others will have to be in 
fierce and I fear permanent opposition to you: and I do not forget that 
you have been kind to me and how much pleasure it has been to me to 
discuss things with you. 

But you will remember that for a long time — two years at least — I 
have been steadily becoming more out of tune with your policy in its 
financial aspect and perhaps to some extent in its Imperial aspect. I did 
not overlook your hint to me on the night of the Cartwright debate that 
Tariff questions should be perhaps the issue of the next election. I 
considered the matter well in general and in connection with the Sugar 
Convention. I made up my mind definitely last autumn and made a 
speech to my people absolutely committing me. I mention these things 
because I would like you to believe that I have not acted from caprice, or 
desire to embarrass you or turn this critical situation to my profit; but 
from a profound conviction that I live in quite a different ‘climate of 
opinion’ on this question and indeed on some others. 

I have no idea what the result is going to be and I think it highly 
probable that the course I have taken will exclude me from politics 
altogether for three or four years. You know yourself something of ‘bitter 
pilgrimages’ and of the difficulties of those who are out of sympathy with 
one party without belonging to the other. All that is fair risk; and I 
should like you to believe that whatever the result to myself I shall feel no 
personal bitterness ; and while I mean to fight as hard as I possibly can, 
I should be sorry if I were found apparently wanting in respect to one 
who had shown me so much encouragement and good nature... . 


Lord Hugh Cecil joined wholeheartedly in the controversy. He 
believed that to raise the cost of food would upset the whole balance 
of British society and he was strongly opposed to what he regarded 
as ‘Chamberlain’s materialism’. Nevertheless his attachment to 
Free Trade counted for little by comparison to his allegiance to the 
Tory party. 


HUGH CECIL TO DEVONSHIRE 


29 June 1903.—. . . A large number of Unionist free-traders could not 
in honesty and patriotism permanently co-operate with the Liberal party 
as now constituted. If, indeed, the dominant force in that party were 
Lord Rosebery and the Liberal Imperialists, the case might be different, 
But . . . the main stream of Liberalism does not run in that direction. 
That stream is Gladstonian in foreign, colonial, and Irish questions, it is 


1 In conversation with the author. 
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Nonconformist in ecclesiastical and educational questions, it is Radical in 
questions affecting property, it is Trade Unionist in questions affecting 
labour and capital. For those of the Free Food League who are Imperial- 
ists and Unionists and Churchmen and Conservatives, a permanent co- 
operation with such a party could not be otherwise than immoral. . . .! 


These differing motives could not be concealed from the Liberal 
leaders. They sought to exploit the differences among Unionists 
but they never felt any real respect or comradeship for the Free 
Traders on the Government side. 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN TO HARCOURT 


4 July.—. . . We do not leave out of consideration the fact that Beach 
and James and hoc genus omne have objects in view which are not ours; in 
fact as James avows, they want to prevent the Radicals from getting into 
office. I, therefore, take their concern for the Free Trade cause cum 
grano. .. .* 


The Unionist Free ‘Traders were further inhibited from effective 
action by a deep uncertainty over a vital issue. They knew 
Chamberlain was their enemy. But was Balfour friend or foe? 
Some believed that Balfour was a still more cunning protectionist 
seeking to lure the Unionist party into heresy by the pretence of 
keeping an open mind. These thought it their duty to unmask the 
Premier and expose the plot. Others regarded Balfour as a sincere 
but unenthusiastic Free ‘Trader in danger of being swept away by his 
more dynamic colleague. ‘These thought it their mission to stiffen 
Balfour and save him from Chamberlain. Their feelings are well 
expressed in the following judgment written some years afterwards 
by Arthur Elliot, the Financial Secretary at the Treasury and a 
strong Free Trader. 

... Mr. Balfour’s uncertainties or ambiguities were, in truth, of 
immense service to Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda in destroying the 
effective fighting power of many Unionists who trusted to Mr. Balfour’s 


disapproval of Tariff Reform, and whose own personal convictions of the 
merits of Free Trade it was impossible to doubt.3 


The weaknesses of the Unionist Free Traders would not take long 
to show. ‘Their demonstrations, however, impressed the Prime 
Minister and the Whips. The unity of the party seemed to be in 
danger; more perhaps than it was. Chamberlain, for his part, 
never attached much importance to them. He refused to believe 

1 Bernard Holland, Life of the Duke of Devonshire, vol. ii, pp. 373-375. 


2 A. G. Gardiner, Sir William Harcourt, vol. ui, p. 556. 
3 Arthur Elliot (Hon.), Life of Lord Goschen, p. 250. 
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that any substantial number would break away from the Unionist 


fold. ‘The party tie’, he said to Hewins early that summer, ‘is 
with most men the strongest of all.’! 


VI 


Ministers had agreed to keep silent on the Fiscal issue save when 
challenged in Parliament. Chamberlain made one exception to 
this agreement, and he made it in accord with Balfour. Some 
months earlier, he had accepted to be the guest of the Constitu- 
tional Club at a luncheon on 26 June. Balfour was to present him 
with an address in a golden casket in recognition of his services to the 
Empire during the South African war. 

The luncheon would, at any time, have been something of an 
occasion for the Club; and more than 2000 members had sub- 
scribed to the cost of the casket. The Fiscal controversy enhanced 
its political significance. It was inconceivable that the Prime 
Minister and the Colonial Secretary could both address a leading 
Conservative Club without alluding to the main topic of the day. 
There was a rush for tickets. More than 3000 members applied for 
places in a dining-room that could only seat 300. Another 700 
agreed to stand. Most of those who attended were supporters of 
Chamberlain or of Balfour. It is pleasant, however, to recall that 
despite all disagreements over Fiscal policy, Balfour of Burleigh 
came to do honour to his colleague’s achievements. 

The Prime Minister began with a warm tribute to Chamberlain’s 
work in South Africa. He then plunged straight into the Fiscal 
controversy. 

I am quite well aware that since the peace and since my right honour- 
able friend’s visit to South Africa, events have occurred not at all in the 
contemplation of this Club at the time the memorial (the address to Chamber- 
lain) was framed. . . . It may well be that there are gentlemen who 
signed, and who certainly do not regret that they signed, the memorial 
who are not in absolute harmony with all that has been said by my right 
hon. friend since. (Cries of ‘No, No’; and a few voices ‘Yes’.) . 
make that observation for the purpose of saying that I hope this Club 
shares my opinion . . . that it would be perfect folly on the part of the 


Conservative or the Unionist party to make particular opinions on eco- 
nomic subjects a test of party loyalty. (Loud cheers.) 


After this Delphic and somewhat embarrassed beginning, Balfour 
went on to list four questions which in his view called for enquiry. 
1 W. A. S. Hewins, Apologia of an Imperialist, vol. 1, p. 67, conversation of 9 June 1903. 
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Did Protection in foreign countries enable foreign manufacturers 
to dump their goods in Britain at prices with which our producers 
could not compete? Was our policy of free imports a source of 
weakness to us in trade negotiations with other powers? Was it 
our duty, if the Colonies wished to give us preference, to protect 
them against any discrimination they might suffer in consequence 
from foreign countries? And finally, was it possible to establish 
reciprocal Fiscal bonds between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country ? 

On the first three questions Balfour indicated clearly enough his 
‘retaliationist’ leanings. The fourth question went beyond political 
economy and raised the question of Imperial Unity. ‘I do not mean 
to say a word about it. And why? Because there is one present 
who will speak after me who is far more competent to speak about 
it beyond any other man now living’. 

On preference Balfour was more reticent but one passage on 
this topic was significant. 


In many minds [Balfour said] this controversy is simply a controversy 
as to whether the food of the people should be taxed. ‘That is not the 
controversy (cheers). ‘There is no logical or substantial reason I know of 
why a policy, if it be wise and if it be practicable in other ways, should 
not be carried out without increasing the cost of living to the working 
classes of this country. 


Was Balfour making it a condition of his support for preference 
that it should not raise the general cost of living? 

Chamberlain began his reply with a declaration of loyalty to 
Balfour. This was plainly intended to dispel the recurring rumours 
in the Conservative party that he meant to oust Balfour from the 
leadership. 


My friend Mr. Balfour and myself can afford to laugh at the clumsy 
efforts that are made to separate us, to insinuate anything in the nature 
of a personal competition. I desire to say now in public what, as many of 
you know I have continuously said in private,— that in my opinion the 
leadership of Mr. Balfour is essential to the Union and the success of the 
Unionist party, and that since the retirement of Lord Salisbury there is 
no living man who can fill the position which he occupies with so much 
distinction, with equal brilliancy, with greater courage, or with more 
conspicuous ability. 


Chamberlain then recalled the main milestones of the movement 
towards closer Imperial unity. The Mother Country had begun 
by proposing closer union in the political sphere and in the sphere 
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of defence. Neither had yet been found practicable. The Colonies 
on their side had now come forward with the suggestion : 


that our object may be approached most profitably by means of com- 
mercial union through preferential tariffs. It is in these circumstances 
that I have ventured to ask my party and the nation at large to discuss 
our fiscal policy. It is not true, as has been suggested, that I have raised 
the matter as a political cry which I thought at the time was likely to 
benefit either my party or myself. I have raised it because in my judge- 
ment there was no alternative to anyone who occupied my position. I 
am in a certain sense the representative of the Colonies. I am at any rate 
officially the connecting link between the Mother country and her 
children; and when her children come to us and say we desire closer 
union, we think it can be obtained in a certain way, and we ask you to 
put it before the country, how could I refuse? ... 


Then followed a sharp attack, still in the interrogative, on the 
social implications of free imports. 


When I am told that our prosperity is bound up with free imports, I 
ask, in the first place, what is our prosperity ? Is it the fact, as we are told 
on the high authority of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is it the fact 
that 12,000,000 of our people, more than one fourth of our whole popula- 
tion, are always on the verge of starvation ? Is that a proof of the blessings 
of free imports ? . . . Ten years ago I made a speech to my constituents 
in Birmingham in which I pointed out to them that the greatest of social 
reforms was yet tocome. ‘The greatest boon that could be conferred upon 
the working people of this country was such a reform as would ensure 
every industrious man full and constant employment at fair wages. Do 
free imports secure this result ? 


At the end of his speech Chamberlain faced up to the issue of 
“Dear Food’ and seemed to answer Balfour’s question whether 
Preference might not be introduced without raising the cost of 
living. 

. . . come to the critical point. I am told it is a main feature of your 
plan to increase the cost of the poor man’s food. Is that true? (‘No’.) 
If it were it would be serious . . . suppose the tax upon corn increases the 
price of bread, does that necessarily increase the cost of living? ‘Man 
does not live by bread alone.’ (Laughter and cheers.) If the increased cost 
of bread is met by a proportionate decrease in some other articles, either 
of consumption or that are necessary for the comfort of his life, then in that 
case, although the price of a particular article may be raised, the cost of 
living will not be increased in the slightest degree. (Hear, hear.) 

You know I have suggested — it is my own suggestion, and no one else 
is answerable for it that inasmuch as any alteration of our fiscal 
system must necessarily largely increase the sums received in the shape of 
indirect taxation, a portion of these sums, at any rate, should be applied 
in order to provide old-age pensions for the poor. (Hear, hear.) 
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Thereupon I am told that this is a most immoral proposition — that it 
is a discreditable attempt to bribe the working classes of this country. 
That criticism is hasty, and it is harsh. Those who make it have alto- 
gether forgotten my past in this matter. I entered upon an investigation 
of the subject many years ago; it has always been near to my heart. I 
believe that such a system would be of immense advantage to the people. 
I have earnestly desired to make it successful. Up to the present time I 
have failed, because it was impossible to see any source from which the 
money that would be requisite could fairly and justly come. As long as 
we depend so much on our direct taxation, as long as there is an inclina- 
tion to put every increased expense on this direct taxation, I say it would 
be very unfair to think even of old-age pensions if we were to put an 
enormous increase on the payers of income tax, many of whom are 
already sufficiently straitened in the condition of life in which they find 
themselves. (Cheers.) ‘That has been my difficulty. Was it not natural, 
when in connexion with this new subject, I thought it was probable that 
large sums might be at the disposal of any future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that I should put in a word for my favourite hobby, if you like 
to call it so, and that I should ask the working classes — for it is to them 
I look for the answer — to consider whether it would not be better for 
them to take the money which is theirs in the shape of a deferred payment 
and a provision for their old age rather than in the shape of an immediate 
advantage ? That is all I have done, but it has no part whatever in the 
question of a reform in our fiscal policy. That is a matter which will come 
later. When we have the money then will be the time to say what we 
shall do with it; and if the working classes refuse to take my advice, if 
they prefer this immediate advantage, why it stands to reason that if, for 
instance, they are called upon to pay 3d a week additional on the cost of 
their bread, they may be fully, entirely relieved by a reduction of a similar 
amount in the cost of their tea, their sugar, or even of their tobacco. 
(Hear, hear.) In this case, what is taken out of one pocket would be put 
back into the other. There is no working man in the kingdom, no man, 
however poor, who need fear under the system I propose that without his 
good will his cost of living will be increased by a single farthing. I thought 
I might try to make this clear. I believe there never was a grosser 
imposture than the cry of the dear loaf. We know what is intended by it ; 
but I say again that the course which is indicated by that expression is one 
which there is not the slightest chance any Government will follow, unless, 
indeed, as I have said before, it should become evident that it was the 
desire of the working men themselves in this way to ensure themselves 
against old-age — unless it was perfectly clear that they preferred that to 
any reduction in their general cost of living. 


This passage requires explanation. Chamberlain had been 
impressed by the success of the Free Trade slogan that Imperial 
Preference meant ‘Dear Food’. ‘The reports from the constitu- 
encies certainly showed that this was the main obstacle in the 
minds of the masses to acceptance of the new policy. Gilbert 
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Parker begged Chamberlain to tread warily on the subject of taxing 
corn. Chaplin warned: ‘Food is the rock ahead’.! The following 
letters, written not much later, show Chamberlain’s preoccupation 
with this problem. 


CHAMBERLAIN AND THE FOOD TAX 


Chamberlain to Amery.—10 September 1903.—. . . | agree we want more 
literature and better literature on the free food question. It is the one 
card of our opponents and they are certainly playing it with great un- 
scrupulousness but at the same time with great success. 


Chamberlain to Chaplin.—12 September 1903.—. . . The cry of the dear 
loaf has been much more successful than I supposed it would be. If we 
could kill that weshould cut the ground from under our adversaries’ feet, but 
the superstition in the minds of the working classes seems difficult to destroy. 


At the beginning Chamberlain had hoped that the prospect of 
higher wages and of an Old Age Pension Scheme would reconcile 
the working class to what he believed would be a very slight increase 
in the cost of bread. ‘This radical approach, however, met with 
little support. The Trade Union leaders showed scant interest in 
Old Age Pensions. ‘The employers were scarcely enthusiastic at 
the prospects of higher wages. Unionist members elected in pre- 
dominantly middle-class areas were disturbed at the thought that 
while a tax on corn would raise the cost of living for every class, 
the proceeds of the duty would be devoted exclusively to the relief 
of ‘the aged poor’.2, With Income Tax at 11d. in the £, the middle 
classes regarded themselves as heavily burdened already. 

To meet the cry of ‘Dear Food’, Chamberlain felt bound to try 
and establish that Imperial Preference could be introduced without 
any increase in the cost of living. Old Age Pensions were accord- 
ingly reduced from a main to an incidental feature of the programme. 
Instead it was proposed that any additional burden on the con- 
sumer resulting from the imposition of a duty, say on corn, should 
be compensated by the reduction of another duty, say on tea or 
sugar. This was not a wholly new idea. As long before as 1897 
when advocating the imposition of countervailing duties against 
bounty-fed sugar, Chamberlain had written: 

It would be possible for instance to accompany any duty on sugar with 


at least a corresponding reduction of the duty on tea, and in this way the 
working class would not suffer from the change.3 


1 Chaplin to Chamberlain, 4 August 1903. 
2 The Times’ lobby correspondent, 29 May 1903. 
3 Cabinet Memorandum of 8 November 1897. See Vol. IV, p. 241. 
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Politics is the art of the possible and Chamberlain may have felt 
that this change of front was necessary if he was to hold his fol- 
lowers together and win over the Cabinet. Nevertheless, when we 
remember the Radical victories that Lloyd George was soon to win 
in the field of social reform, we may well wonder with the wisdom 
of hindsight, whether Chamberlain would not have been better 
advised to have kept Old Age Pensions and higher wages in the 
forefront of his programme. In the long run, he would then have 
kept the lead in social reform for Unionism. In the short run, he 
would have avoided giving the impression that his original 
arguments had not been adequately thought out. 


vil 


In his speech at the Constitutional Club, Chamberlain had made 
an unfortunate slip. Claiming that our exports to the self-governing 
Colonies totalled £105 million a year, he had asked: ‘May it not 
be possible that it would be better for us to cultivate trade with ten 
million of our kinsmen who take from us at the present time {£10 
per head? Should we lose that opportunity to conciliate 300 
millions of foreigners who take from us only a few shillings per 
head?’ There was a flaw in these figures. ‘The self-governing 
Colonies, in fact, only took some £40 million of British exports. 
The balance of £65 million went to India and the Crown Colonies. 
The European population in the Colonies thus took not £10 worth 
of our goods per head but nearer £4. This was still an impressive 
figure and confirmed Chamberlain’s thesis. The slip, however, 
was damaging to his authority and gave the impression that he had 
forgotten India. In this there was a particle of truth. 

Asquith and other Liberals naturally made the most of the 
mistake, and considerable interest was thus aroused when North- 
brook, a former Viceroy, gave notice that he would ask whether 
the enquiry into Fiscal Reform would include India. The question 
raised far-reaching issues. Britain had forced Free Trade upon 
India, in the interests of Lancashire’s exports. ‘The process had 
ruined India’s industries and for a time had caused serious unrest. 
It had, however, assured India the cheapest possible supplies of 
imports, a consideration of some importance to a population where 
millions lived on the starvation line. 

With the exception of a few revenue duties absolute Free Trade 
existed between Britain and India. How then was a policy of 
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Preference to be applied to Anglo-Indian trade? ‘Three possible 
courses were open. The first was for India to levy duties on those 
foreign imports into India which competed with British goods. 
India and Britain would thus become Protectionist at the same 
time and would then give each other reciprocal Preferential treat- 
ment. ‘The second course was that India should ‘stand out’ of the 
proposed arrangement. She would remain a Free Trade country 
but would receive no preference in Britain. The third course was 
for India to receive a preference in the British market, like any 
other Colony, while remaining a Free Trade country herself. 

The matter was discussed in Cabinet on 30 June. Chamberlain 
seems to have argued that India should either give full reciprocity 
or ‘stand out’ of the preferential system. Lord George Hamilton 
argued that it would be manifestly unfair to penalise India in the 
British market while the Indian market remained open to our 
exports. He doubted, too, whether we would be justified in bringing 
the Government of India to reverse its traditional policy and become 
Protectionist. Either course, moreover — the charging of a duty 
on Indian imports into Britain or on foreign imports into India — 
might raise the cost of living in India and so provoke hardship 
or disorders. Lord George was not prepared to advise the Govern- 
ment of India to run this risk. He, therefore, maintained that, if 
Britain were to adopt a Preferential system, India should be allowed 
to benefit under it without being bound to give reciprocal treatment. 

After the Cabinet, Devonshire, who would have to answer 
Northbrook in the Lords, probed Chamberlain’s arguments more 
closely : 


DEVONSHIRE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


30 June 1903.—. . . You said this morning that the India office memo: 
on preferential tariffs as applied to India was very weak, but there was no 
time to explain in what respects. Neither, I am afraid was I able to 
explain why it seems to me that India cannot exactly ‘Stand Out’ of the 
proposed arrangements with the Colonies, and remain as she is. Either 
India will have the benefit of the proposed preferential treatment of her 
food exports to the U.K. or she will not. Ifshe has not, she will be placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with her present position. If she is to 
receive this benefit in common with the Colonies, she is 1 understand to 
give us something in return. What has she to give us? Being a Free 
Trade country she already gives us greater advantages than you are going 
to ask for from any of the Colonies, and the paper shows that any per- 
centage rebate on her existing revenue duties would be of very little use 
to us, while it might raise troublesome internal questions. If you are 
going to ask India to impose higher duties on foreign imported goods in 
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order to give us preference, you are asking her to cease to be a Free Trade 
country, to expose her to retaliation, to restrict the market for the export 
of her produce and to raise the internal difficulties in a more acute form. 
I do not see therefore, how India can remain unaffected by the proposed 
policy, unless you are prepared to accept the conclusion of the India 
Office paper, which I do not understand you to admit. It may not be 
necessary to enter into a discussion of these questions with Northbrook, 
but it seems to me that they are some of those which he may raise. 

3 Fuly 1903.—. . . Northbrook probably knows all that is contained 
in the India Office memo: and a good deal more, and what I expect 
him to contend is that any system of preferential Tariffs must be injurious 
to India, unless as the memo. suggests you are prepared to give any 
preference to her exports which you give to those of any Colony, without 
asking for any reciprocal arrangement. India already gives us more than 
you are going to ask from any Colony, viz: Free Imports subject to a 
small Revenue duty. 

Why, because she has anticipated the Colonies, and done more than 
you ask for from them, are you to exclude her from the advantages which 
you offer to them for a smaller return ? You say that you would ask her 
to raise her duties to foreign countries on those of their exports which 
compete with ours. That is to say, you are going to bribe India which is 
a Free Trade country to become a Protectionist country. This seems a 
curious way of bringing about a nearer approach to Free Trade through- 
out the Empire. 

I can tell Northbrook that the case of India must be considered, and 
that of course nothing will be done without consulting the Government of 
India and the India Council, but I cannot say a word against his argu- 
ment, if it is what I expect it to be. 

You must consider whether you would like anybody to attempt any 
reply to him. 

Devonshire’s arguments were not easy to answer. Chamberlain 
still hankered after reciprocity but his reply admitted that this might 
not be practicable. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DEVONSHIRE 


5 July 1903.—. . . There is a great deal in what you say as regards the 
position in India under a system of Preferential tariff. Certainly I do 
not wish to pledge myself beforehand as to the treatment which ought to 
be accorded to her. My own feeling is, however, that India does not do 
nearly enough, and that neither in connection with the Army, the Navy 
nor with Commerce, does she give us the assistance for which we are 
entitled to ask. 

Still it may be that, in the event of our being authorised to negotiate 
with our Colonies and Dependencies, we should feel that we must give 
her without further reciprocity the advantage which we should offer to 
our Colonies. To my mind it is a question of bargain. I should make the 
best bargain I could, and I should not ignore the facts which you put 
forward. I have no doubt that the export of wheat from India might be 
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very largely increased under a preferential scheme, and if so I still think 
that India would not be unwilling to give a distinct preference to our 
manufactures. 

Under our old system, our policy for ourselves and for those Colonies 
over which we had control has been to give equal treatment to everybody 
whether friends or foreigners. Under the new system the policy would 
be to give preference to friends and I cannot understand why India 
should not be expected to do as we shall then be doing ourselves. But, as 
I have said before, I should be very sorry to dogmatise on such a subject, 
and I think the wisest course is to evade Northbrook’s question as far as 
that may be possible. I am perfectly satisfied to leave the matter in your 
hands. 


This letter leaves a strong impression that Chamberlain had not 
thought out the Indian implications of his policy. 


CURZON TO NORTHBROOK 

12 August 1903.—Of course he forgot all about India when he launched 
it [his scheme]... 

I often wonder what would have become of him and us, if he had ever 
visited India. He would have become the greatest Indian Imperialist of 
the time. The Colonies would have been dwarfed and forgotten, and the 
pivot of the Empire would have been Calcutta. Not having enjoyed this 
good fortune we are now forgotten and the Empire is to be bound to- 
gether (or, as we are told, if the prescription is not taken, destroyed) with- 
out any apparent reference to its largest and most powerful unit.! 


The following letter written some months later rather confirms 
Curzon’s view : 


CHAMBERLAIN TO AMERY 


12 October 1903.—. . . Tea and some other things would help us in 
arranging with India, but the question of our great dependency must be 
left for the present. I have no doubt the decision in her case will follow 
that arrived at with regard to the Colonies, but I do not want to compli- 
cate matters at present, and owing to George Hamilton’s views I have not 
been able to communicate with people who know the feeling of the Indian 
Government. 


The discussion provoked by Northbrook had a powerful influence 
on Lord George Hamilton. Lord George, as we have seen, was by 
no means a convinced Free Trader. He had supported Chamber- 
lain in advocating countervailing duties against the sugar bounties 
and had been prepared to advocate retaliation. He had thought 
that to tax food would be politically dangerous; but it was the 
interest of India which really led him to oppose Chamberlain’s 

1 Ronaldshay, Life of Lord Curzon, vol. iii, p. 24. 
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policy. Sandars always had a lingering belief that Balfour might 
have kept Hamilton, when the other Free Trade Ministers resigned, 
if he had taken any trouble to win him over. It is at least possible 
that Chamberlain might have conciliated him, perhaps even turned 
him into an ally, if he had given more forethought to the Indian 
implications of his policy. 

Northbrook duly raised his question in the Lords on 10 July and 
was supported by Elgin, another former Viceroy. Lansdowne 
replied instead of Devonshire and explained that the enquiry into 
Fiscal Reform would of course have regard to India as to all other 
relevant considerations. 

The matter was thus closed. Yet it was not unimportant. The 
Cabinet and others ‘in the know’ were strengthened in their 
suspicion that Chamberlain had not considered all the implications 
of his proposals. 


VIII 


By the middle of July fashionable opinion in London seemed to 
be turning against Chamberlain. Even the King was said to be 
against the new proposals. James noted in his diary: 


On Tuesday the 7th July 1903, a great operatic performance was given 
in honour of President Loubet. Between the Acts, the King came into 
an ante room where several Cabinet Ministers were. Speaking to Balfour 
of Burleigh about a Motor Regulation Bill, he said ‘You are quite right ; 
tax motors — tax the rich but never the poor’. ‘Especially their food, I 
hope, Sir’ somewhat bluntly interposed Ritchie. ‘Yes, Yes, never tax 
the poor man’s food. I will never give my assent to a Bill taxing necessary 
ood, and I do not care who knows that I have said so.’ 


As he walked away, the Duke of Devonshire quietly said, ‘Very 
good — We must send him on the stump’.! 

Ritchie seems to have repeated the conversation to Mowatt, 
who told Esher of it a few days later. Esher showed some concern. 


You can readily imagine the mischief of dragging the Monarch into 
such a political controversy as this when feeling runs high. Chamberlain 
would have every right to complain and might be exceedingly vindictive.” 


It is by no means certain that King Edward’s position was as 
clearly defined as this anecdote suggests. Only three days after 
the performance at the opera, Esher would note in his diary : 


1 Askwith, Lord James of Hereford. Diary entry of 9 July 1903. 
2 Viscount Esher, Journals and Letters. Letter of 15 July 1903, to M. V. B. 
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10 July—Tomorrow the King goes to Eastbourne to meet Joe at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s. A curious combination. The King is at present 
Chamberlainite. 

There is, unfortunately, no record of the meeting at Compton 
Place. The relationship between the King and the Colonial Secre- 
tary was superficially most cordial. Nevertheless it is probably 
true to say that ‘they never really got on’! or enjoyed anything 
like the understanding which Chamberlain had established with 
Queen Victoria. Be this as it may, the King’s mind seems to have 
remained fairly open on the subject and a few months later Chaplin 
would write : 

CHAPLIN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


g September 1903.—I saw a great deal of him at Marienbad. Whatever 
he may have been at any time before, he was certainly not unfriendly 
about your proposals there. On the contrary he was greatly interested. 
I gave him the D.T. [Daily Telegraph] articles one by one daily. He read 
12 of them while there and before he left I got him... an advance 
copy of them reprinted to read on his travels. A little anxious about 
food — but I told him what you had written to me and that removed 
any uneasiness. 


Whatever King Edward’s personal opinions, there is little doubt 
that the attitude of the Palace and of those public men who were 
at all intimate with the King was frankly sceptical about Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. More damaging was the open antagonism of 
officials at the Treasury and the Board of Trade. The diaries and 
letters of the time show that Mowatt and Edward Hamilton made 
no secret of their belief that Fiscal Reform was wholly unsound. 
They can hardly be accused of disloyalty in so doing, since their 
opinion was shared by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mowatt, 
in any case, resigned his position that year when he realised that 
Balfour was finally committed to a policy of ‘retaliation’. The 
senior officials were almost all Free ‘Traders. It is, however, 
amusing to recall that Ritchie’s secretary, Steel-Maitland, spent 
some of his week-ends helping to direct the propaganda of the 
Tariff Reform League. 


IX 


Feeling the tide running their way, the Unionist Free Traders 
decided to make a demonstration. ‘They put down a motion asking 
the Government to publish any information which they might have 


I Mrs. Chamberlain’s conversation with the Author. 
K 
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obtained in the course of their enquiry into Fiscal policy. The 
object of the Unionist Free Traders, as Hicks Beach explained to 
Campbell-Bannerman, was ‘to induce Balfour to give... the 
opportunity of a divisionless Debate’.'| Ritchie, moreover, would 
almost certainly have to intervene on an issue touching his depart- 
ment so closely, and they hoped to draw him into a further disavowal 
of the Chamberlain policy. 

The Liberal leaders fell in with the proposal; and, on 15 July, 
Hicks Beach rose to ask the Government to find time for a debate 
on the motion put down by his friends. Balfour, however, had no 
intention of revealing the full extent of Unionist dissensions to the 
country at large. He, therefore, replied that no useful purpose 
would be served by the discussion of a purely abstract motion. He 
was pressed hard by both Liberals and Unionist Free Traders who 
pleaded that he and Chamberlain had invited the House and the 
country to discuss the whole subject of Fiscal Reform. Balfour 
answered coldly that there had already been much discussion. He 
would only give facilities for a debate if the leader of the Opposition 
cared to put down a motion of censure. 

The Unionist Free Traders had been outmanceuvred. ‘The last 
thing they wanted was a vote of censure which must rally many of 
their number to the Government. And yet it was important to 
them to have a debate. ‘The House would rise within a month; 
there was no autumn session in prospect; and once members had 
separated, the eminence and ability of their group would count 
for little. Chamberlain’s propaganda machine would lead the 
Unionists in the constituencies; and it would be left to the Liberals 
to defend the cause of Free Trade. They accordingly determined 
to put forward their arguments and vent their spleen on every 
occasion when reference could be made, within the rules of order, 
to the Fiscal issue. On several days the Speaker thwarted their 
design; but, at length, the opportunity came. 

On 28 July the President of the Board of ‘Trade moved the second 
reading of the Bill prohibiting the import of ‘bounty-fed’ sugar.? 
This, as we have seen, involved a slight departure from established 
Fiscal policy ; and it was known that Chamberlain had played a 
leading part in bringing this about. The House, had, in fact, already 
accepted the Brussels Sugar Convention by a resolution passed 
nearly a year before. Nevertheless, the Liberal leaders and a 


1 Gardiner, Sir William Harcourt, vol. ii, p. 556. 
2 See Vol. IV, ch. Ixxxvi, pp. 251-255. 3 Resolution of 24 November 1902. 
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number of the Unionist Free Traders seized on the opportunity to 
attack the Government and Chamberlain. 

Hugh Cecil and Gorst were the chief speakers for the Unionist 
Free Traders on the first day of the debate. We can recapture 
something of the bitter mood of their group from the following 
letter : 


CHURCHILL TO HERBERT MAXWELL 


Private.—26 July 1903.—. . . Of course as a life-long Fair-Trader you 
are bound to give Mr. Chamberlain active support now. My complaint 
is that Mr. Chamberlain, who is not a life-long Fair ‘Trader and who is a 
responsible leader of the party as a whole has by a very unusual course 
raised an issue which must be full of danger to the Unionist party; and 
that he has raised it at a time when nothing sufficient to justify such a 
departure existed in the state of the party or of the country. The very 
fact of the strong division of opinion which existed among good Conserva- 
tives on this question should have deterred him. 

But the issue once raised has to be decided, and for the method by 
which that decision is reached I think you will be to some extent respon- 
sible. Scientific investigation by a Royal Commission and repeated, pro- 
longed and exhaustive Parliamentary Debates might so far clear the air, 
that the truth would be plainly apparent; and the minority still uncon- 
vinced — on which ever side — might not be large. But to try to carry 
Protection by a sudden electioneering campaign, directed by persons 
interested in getting votes or money out of the victory and appealing to 
the prejudices of the mob and the selfishness of wealth, will be to excite 
an antagonism perfectly legitimate and natural and sufficiently strong to 
split the party through and through. This is evidently the course Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes to follow. But I trust he will be restrained in this 
by persons who like yourself are neither opportunists nor demagogues and 
who, unlike him, understand something of the inner character of the 
Conservative party. 


Churchill himself spoke on the second day. His speech was much 
applauded by the Opposition and was everywhere regarded as 
brilliant. He castigated the Sugar Convention as an insidious 
attack upon Free Trade. It was a working model for Chamberlain’s 
policy of Fiscal Reform and, like it, could not fail to raise the cost 
of food. Nor did he spare the Colonial Secretary, personally. 

Chamberlain wound up the debate for the Government. At the 
Constitutional Club he had seemed almost on the defensive. This 
time he was at his most caustic. Gibson Bowles, a leading Unionist 
Free Trader, had sneered at Chamberlain for accepting a Con- 
vention which bound Britain to give no preference to Colonial 
sugar for five years. ‘If he thinks that is a blot upon the Bill,’ 
Chamberlain replied : 
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I am inclined to agree with him. . . . But I hope that when the five 
years expire that clause, at all events will come up for reconsideration. 


He then turned to the invective of the critics: 


Now, Sir, the Bill before the House has been described in most extrava- 
gant language by the Speakers who are opposed to it. Among a few of 
the adjectives which have been used, I find ‘clumsy’, ‘blundering’, 
‘ridiculous’, ‘flagitious’ and ‘nefarious.’ (Laughter.) If I may humbly 
venture to give a piece of advice to those who are opposed to me, I would 
say that, although we are on the eve of a great economic fight (Opposition 
cheers), it would be well for all of them, whatever view they may take, to 
keep as cool as possible (/aughter) and as long as possible; and I should 
advise my hon. friends on this side of the House, and, if I may say so, my 
hon. friends on the other, not to exhaust their vocabulary of violent 
adjectives, and not to turn an economic fight into a personal fight. 
(Cheers). Iam told that all the logic is on their side; let them be content, 
and do not let them add to it abuse. (Cheers.) 


He then addressed himself to Churchill’s speech, hitting harder 
than was usual for him with a young member. 


We had an interesting speech to-day, which has earned an unusual 
compliment as being paid by the leader of the Opposition to the member 
for Oldham. (Cheers.) I really do not know whether to congratulate my 
hon. friend on the ability of his speech or to condole with him in the pain- 
ful position in which he finds himself. I remember my hon. friend at the 
time he canie into Parliament, and I did the best I could then. I remem- 
ber how, in the heyday of his enthusiasm, he was going to give his ready 
and cordial support to his own party (laughter and cheers) — and to his own 
Government . . . but it is clear that all those expectations of my hon. 
friend have been disappointed. One by one his fond delusions have 
vanished. First he discovered that the Prime Minister was unworthy of 
his confidence. ‘Then came the Secretary for War, who was also found 
unworthy. Next it was the Foreign Secretary ; then it was the President 
of the Board of Trade; and then, after all that — it is with deep regret I 
have to say it (loud laughter) — he came to the Colonial Secretary. But 
my hon. friend has still one hope — he clings to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. (Prolonged laughter and Opposition cheers.) Well, I hope that 
the confidence of my hon. friend will not be again misplaced ; but I warn 
my right hon. friend not to place too much faith in the valued and 
continued confidence of my hon. friend. (Laughter.) 


Chamberlain next dealt with the orthodox argument, that 
foreign countries would end by abandoning the bounty system when 
they discovered how injurious to their own interests was this 
interference with the law of supply and demand. 

Acting on this theory, we have been assuming that the way to get 


abolition of the bounties was not to protest against them but to allow 
foreign countries to see how foolish we thought them and how injurious 
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they were to them. In the hope of their voluntary abandonment we have 
gone on for twenty years, but foreign countries have never made the 
slightest approach to abandonment. They have increased them year 
by year, and it was only under the threat of a policy of retaliation that 
they at once gave in and gave us all we had been struggling for for forty 
years. 


Having established that in this instance at least a policy of retalia- 
tion had given results, Chamberlain went on to develop a more 
directly Protectionist argument: 


. .. hon. gentlemen opposite seem to be satisfied with a stationary 
position for industries in this country. ‘They pay no regard whatever to 
comparative statistics. If we find that other countries have been in- 
creasing rapidly while we have remained stationary, the fact that we have 
not declined is all that can be expected, they say. I differ from them. 
(Cheers.) In the case of sugar refining, while we have been stationary, 
what has happened in other countries? In 1881 they exported to this 
country 139,000 tons. In igor they exported to this country 919,000 
tons, or about seven times as much as in 1881, while our refineries were 
stationary. ‘hen we are told that under free trade everything is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds. (Cheers.) What might have been ? 
The refining of this amount of sugar, or of the average increase which had 
been going on before the growth of bounties, would have given employ- 
ment to so many workmen, that all the jam, pickles and blacking in the 
world could not hold their own beside it. (Loud cheers.) What might 
have been still may be, and still will be (cheers), if I rightly judge the 
opinion of the country. 


He then turned to the position of the West Indies themselves, 
and, in a prophetic passage, described the vast expansion of sugar 
production of which they were capable: 


I now come to the position of the West Indies. The leader of the 
Opposition said that they were thriving. Really, it is almost insulting to 
many of these islands to say that. By hook or by crook, by the help of 
doles from this House, by the exertions made, some of them were just 
balancing revenue and expenditure and dragging out a living, it is true: 
but if the right hon. gentleman calls that thriving, he has a very moderate 
view of what prosperity means. .. . 

It is also said that these islands only supply us with 46,000 tons of sugar. 
What has that to do with it? They supply this amount because, owing to 
the peculiar situation of the United States, they can send the greater por- 
tion of their produce there with greater advantage. But as soon as the supply 
of Porto Rico and other places has increased, and when the reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba is concluded, the West Indies will have no market at all 
except this country. Ifwe had only treated them fairly, there is no earthly 
reason why they should not have been supplying us with the greater part 
of our demand. It is nonsense to talk of them as an insignificant part of 
our supply. ‘These islands are so situated by nature that they are specially 
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capable of growing an admirable and cheap supply of sugar; and if we 
had only given them fair justice I believe their output at the present time 
would have been a thousand millions of tons. 


The peroration struck a broad Imperial note and put the personal 
attacks of some of the Unionist Free Traders in a truer proportion: 


I have listened to a good many attacks on myself, and I do mind a little 
the sneers addressed to me because I am alleged to have a great interest 
in the Colonies. The hon. member for Oldham said that I cared six 
times more for British subjects in the Colonies than I did for British 
subjects at home. It seems to me that an Englishman may care for his 
own immediate country and yet care for the rest of the Empire. (Cheers.) 
I do not think that the government of our Colonies will be made easier 
in the future if any idea gets abroad that we who are the governors of the 
Colonies — I mean the House of Commons — are in any way indifferent 
to their interests. (Cheers.) I think that the progress of a community, 
however small or however large its prosperity, must always be based on 
community of interest and community of sacrifice. (Cheers.) What I 
believe to be true of districts, of States, or of nations, I believe to be 
equally true of an Empire. Whether it is a colony or whether it is a part 
of the United Kingdom, suffering from an evident and palpable injustice, 
I think we ought to remedy that injustice even at some sacrifice to our- 
selves. 

The debate on the Sugar Convention did the Unionist Free 
Traders more harm than good. The Convention itself had shown 
that Retaliation, at least, could be effective ; and, when the division 
came, the great majority of Unionists who voted with the Govern- 
ment knew that they were voting for Retaliation. Nothing deter- 
mines the opinion of members of Parliament so much as a division. 
Until they have voted many will hesitate, grumble or even speak 
out against their leaders. But, once they have voted, they feel in 
honour bound to support a decision however reluctantly taken. 
Again and again the great parties in the State have come down to 
the House for a debate, filled with doubt and riven with dissension. 
But once the division is over, doubts are stilled, rifts readily healed 
and consequential measures accepted. By the end of the session 
of 1903, the greater part of the Unionist party had more or less 
accepted the policy of Retaliation. The practicability of Imperial 
Preference was still questioned; but, having taken the first step, 
members approached the second less reluctantly. 

There was still to be some parliamentary sniping by the Unionist 
Free Traders before the House rose on 14 August; but the bulk of 
the party were irritated by these tactics; and the guerrillas lost 
influence as a result. 
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xX 


Fiscal questions apart, the Colonial Secretary had an easy enough 
passage through the session. No Colonial issues led to debate, and 
his own burning preoccupation with his new policy left him no 
time for other Imperial initiatives. On 27 July, in a debate on 
South Africa, he touched on the question of ‘Asiatic labour’, on 
which Harcourt had questioned him. He thought the arguments 
in favour of bringing Indian coolies to work on the railways were 
strong, but Transvaal opinion was opposed to this suggestion : 

As regards Chinese labour, I will only say that is really a premature 
question. . . . It is perfectly certain that whatever may be the objection 


to the employment of coolies, the objection to the employment of Chinese 
would be probably much greater. 


The Government, however, did not propose to be guided by 
their own view of the merits of the case so much as by opinion in the 
Transvaal itself. Before assenting 


to any introduction of Asiatic labour, whether Chinese or Indian, into the 
Transvaal, I must have some reasonable proof that it was a policy which 
the Transvaal, if a self-governing Colony, would approve. If I got that 
assurance, any opposition on my part would at once disappear. 


This debate had been the first occasion on which Harcourt had 
spoken in the House, after a long and serious illness ; and Chamber- 
lain in his opening remarks welcomed his return. This led to the 
following private exchange which makes a pleasing contrast with 
the harsh tone of the session as a whole. 


HARCOURT AND CHAMBERLAIN 


W. H. to J. C.—28 July 1903.—I must write and thank you very sin- 
cerely for the kind and friendly manner in which you welcomed my return 
to the House of Commons. It brings back all the memories of the good 
‘auld lang syne’. 


F.C. to W. H.—29 July 1903.—I need not say that the few words with 
which I welcomed your recovery and return were thoroughly sincere. 

We cannot go back to the old times — more’s the pity! but we ought 
— and I hope will never forget our old friendship. 


There were few of his Unionist colleagues to whom Chamberlain 
would have written with such warmth. 

Three days after the South African debate, Chamberlain replied 
to a general discussion of Colonial policy. Huis speech, embracing 
the affairs of South Africa, Malta, Sierra Leone and Fiji has no 
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historical interest. But, when, at half past seven, he rose to move 
the closure, it was his last intervention in the House as Colonial 
Secretary after ‘a term of office’ which Balfour had described at the 
Constitutional Club as ‘absolutely unique in the history of the 
country — a term of office which has given to us who dwell in these 
islands and to our fellow citizens in the Colonies an entirely new con- 
ception and a new ideal of what the Colonial Secretary might be’. 


CHAPTER CIV 
THE DEBATE IN THE COUNTRY 
(May-July 1903) 


No Official Statistics — Forming a Brains Trust — The Coefficients — Hewins, 
Caillard, Ashley and the ‘Historical’ Economists Support Chamberlain —He is 
Condemned by the Classical Economists — Giffen’s Views — The Press and the 
Fiscal Question — The Conversion of Harmsworth — Need for a Political 
Machine — The Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association — The Free Food 
League — The Tariff Reform League — The Constituencies — The Chambers 
of Commerce — The Trades Unions — Broad Lines of the Debate. 


I 


THE truce inside the Cabinet prevented the Tariff Reform and 
Free Trade Ministers from leading their forces into battle. Bal- 
four’s refusal to give time for a debate on the new policy, unless 
on a vote of censure, muzzled the House of Commons. Procedure 
in the House of Lords was more elastic, but Devonshire was known 
to sympathise with Free Trade and did not offer much of a target 
to the Liberal leaders. In these circumstances the great debate 
passed from the Cabinet and Parliament to the Press, the Clubs and 
the Party Associations up and down the country. The Government 
were to get their Enquiry but scarcely in the form they had 
expected. 

Chamberlain had acted deliberately in bringing a new issue 
before the country. But the response to the Birmingham speech took 
him by surprise. His original plan had been to work out at leisure 
with his colleagues the details of the new policy and then to raise the 
political temperature to boiling point in time for a General Election. 
But public opinion came to the boil spontaneously and at once. 
Opponents and supporters of the new policy leaped into the fray at 
every level. He was deluged with questions, requests and sugges- 
tions. For all this he was quite unprepared. He had no economic 
advisers to brief him on the different issues raised, no staff to provide 
him with facts and figures, no organisation even to deal with the 
letters flooding in. 
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This lack of preparation explains many of the contradictions, 
inaccuracies and strange turns of argument which marred the early 
presentation of the case for Tariff Reform. The lack of organisation 
also explains why the movement developed so swiftly in a Protec- 
tionist direction. In the absence of detailed guidance from above, 
each supporter tended to express the new policy in terms of his own 
particular interest or enthusiasm. ‘The movement thus developed a 
dynamic ofits own which would never quite be brought under control. 

Chamberlain was quick to see both the opportunity and the 
danger of the situation. He determined to establish control over the 
big economic fight. Never were his political will-power and genius 
for agitation better displayed than in this improvised campaign. 


II 


It is difficult in this over-documented age to realise how little 
statistical information was available even to Government Depart- 
ments at the turn of the century. Export and import figures were 
known from the Customs’ returns. ‘There was no statistical informa- 
tion at all, however, about production, investment, capital move- 
ments or even employment. The excess of imports over exports had 
at one time caused alarm, but opinion had been reassured by 
Giffen’s discovery of the theory of ‘invisible exports’. There were, 
however, no statistics to show how far the trade gap was in fact 
bridged by shipping and banking transactions and how far by capital 
or gold movements. 

Chamberlain, in search of information, put a number of questions 
to the Board of Trade. Contemporary gossip had it that this 
Department steadily resisted giving him the answers he wanted.! 
Of this there is no evidence. ‘The following letters from the President 
of the Board of ‘Trade, however, are interesting as evidence of the 
state of official information. 


GERALD BALFOUR TO CHAMBERLAIN 


7 May 1903.—. . . I will send your list of questions to the Board of 
Trade and have no doubt of being able to get answers at all events to the 
majority of them. Indeed in the case of some of the questions I am 
already having the facts got out on my own account . . . the difference 
between our exports and imports was the subject of an elaborate paper 
by Giffen published in the Statistical Journal, I think in 1882, and since 
republished in the and series of his ‘Essays in Finance’. Giffen then esti- 


1 J. A. Spender, Life of Campbell-Bannerman, vol. ii, p. 109. 
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mated our ‘Invisible Exports’ at sixty-millions due for freight, and twenty 
millions for other Commissions and charges connected with the cost of 
conveyance ; making eighty millions in all under this head. On his basis 
of calculation this sum must be far larger now. 

Our investments of Capital abroad at the same date he estimates at 
fifteen hundred million pounds sterling, which at 6 per cent would 
amount to ninety million pounds per annum. I fancy this total must have 
further increased since then. But how far it has been balanced of late 
years by foreign investments in the United Kingdom I cannot say. It is 
possible the Board of Trade may have figures bearing on the subject. 

In any case I have little doubt that charges for conveyance, and 
returns in foreign investments are sufficient to account for the difference 
between Imports and Exports — without having recourse to the supposi- 
tion that we are living upon our Capital. 

25 May 1903.—. . . I enclose a copy of the circular which we agreed 
should be drafted, and, if approved by the Cabinet, sent out to the various 
Chambers of Commerce — I have also sent a copy to Arthur, and perhaps 
either you or he might bring it before the Cabinet tomorrow if you think 
it desirable to do so. 

Chamberlain was far from satisfied with this information. He 
doubted whether ‘invisible exports’ accounted for the whole of the 
trade gap. In particular, he had private information suggesting 
that the value of shipping freights had been over-estimated by the 
Board of Trade officials. He also believed that our trade with the 
Colonies was much larger in volume than the official figures — 
measured only in value — suggested. If this was so, a large part of 
our invisible exports were earned in Colonial trade. 

Plainly, Chamberlain could not rely on the Board of Trade to 
serve as his general staff in the campaign ahead. He would have 
to recruit a brains trust of his own to examine controversial issues 
and work up the case for the new policy. Here we touch on a weak 
point in Chamberlain’s position. He had no policy-making circle 
now as he had in Radical days. Then he could count on a number 
of associates each well versed in some particular subject: Dilke, 
Morley and Harcourt for instance. Now, he was almost without 
comrades. Austen, of course, worked with him in the Cabinet and 
in the House of Commons, but there was no creative clash of ideas 
between them. Powell Williams was a good representative in party 
committees and on the Liberal Unionist executive. In Birmingham 
there was Vince, his chief agent ‘a fat, comfortable, literary looking 
gent. Good at slogans and pamphlets but not a great organiser’.! 
These would all play their part as the campaign developed, but 
they were hardly a policy-making group. 


1 Mr. Byng Kenrick in conversation with the author. 
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The defect was made good and in a way according with family 
tradition. Just as Captain Maxse had opened new connections for 
Chamberlain when he had first come to London, so now his son, 
Leo Maxse, served as the link with the group of men who were to 
form Chamberlain’s ‘brains trust’ in the months ahead. Maxse, 
a Close friend of Austen, was the editor of the National Review, then 
the foremost periodical on the Imperialist side. A strong advocate 
of Imperial Preference, he had published articles on the subject 
and was in touch with most of those in journalism and academic 
life who shared his views. He was also a member of the ‘ Coeffi- 
cients’, This remarkable group had been formed by the Webbs, in 
November 1902, with a definite purpose. It was to be the General 
Staff of a new political constellation : a coalition of Liberal Imperial- 
ists and progressive Unionists regarded by the Webbs as the chosen 
instrument for the spread of their Fabian ideas. The original members 
besides Webb were Haldane, Grey, Halford Mackinder, Clinton 
Dawkins, Hewins, Bertrand Russell, Leo Maxse, Pember Reeves, 
Bellairs, Leo Amery and H. G. Wells. Garvin joined soon afterwards. 

As it happened, Imperial Unity had been the first subject dis- 
cussed by the Coefficients. ‘This raised the question of Preference 
which had been sharply debated then and at later meetings. Maxse, 
Hewins, Amery, Garvin and presently Mackinder had shown 
themselves strong Preferentialists. Then came Chamberlain’s speech 
at Birmingham. The difference on economic policy which might 
otherwise have remained academic, now became the immediate 
subject of controversy between the political parties. ‘The ‘Coeffi- 
cients’ were split and ceased to be a potential political force. By 
a natural process, however, the Preferentialists in the group became 
the brains trust of the Tariff Reform movement. It is not without 
significance that Chamberlain’s advisers in his last campaign came 
largely out of the Fabian stable. 

Maxse has already been described and we shall consider 
Mackinder in a later context. Amery, a Fellow of All Souls, had 
been Times correspondent in the South African War when he had 
come under Milner’s influence. He was now back in London as a 
leader writer and military correspondent on The Times. Garvin, 
who had entered journalism as a strong supporter of Irish Home 
Rule, was then sub-editor and diplomatic correspondent on the 
Daily Telegraph. These were young men who had yet to make their 
mark. But Hewins, the director of the London School of Economics, 
was already an economist of standing. 
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An economic adviser was what Chamberlain needed most, and 
Hewins seemed just the man. He belonged to what was then 
called the ‘historical’ as distinct from the ‘classical’ school of 
economists; and we have already noted in an earlier chapter his 
forecast of the approaching Fiscal revolution and of the part 
Chamberlain was to play in it. Hewins had realised at once the 
importance of Chamberlain’s new policy and had told Webb that 
he might feel bound to come out in public support of it. Webb had 
demurred but chiefly because he feared for the impartiality of the 
London School of Economics. The following extract, indeed, from 
Mrs. Webb’s diary shows the guarded sympathy with which Fabian 
circles received the new policy. 


15 June 1903.—. . . Meanwhile our own little schemes have been 
submerged, even in our own minds, by the new ferment introduced by 
Chamberlain into imperial politics. Protection versus free trade is going 
to supersede all other political issues for many years to come. From the 
public point of view, we do not regret the advent of the new ferment. 
Here again controversies between parties had got stale. This issue at 
least will force people to think, will force them to consider new facts, and 
to apply new assumptions. ‘The absurd notion that the ‘natural’ 
channels of trade are necessarily the best will be quickly given up; the 
notion that ‘cheapness’ is the only aim in a nation’s commerce will also 
be demolished ; the need for investigation and the desirability of deliberate 
collective regulation will be enormously advertised. All this is to the 
good and makes towards economic science, and, we think, collectivism 
of the best sort. To Joe’s specific proposals — a tax on food and eventu- 
ally ‘protection all round’, we are, as at present advised, opposed, as 
politically impracticable, unnecessarily costly to the consumer and likely 
to lead to international friction and internal uncertainty. We do not 
agree, however, with the extreme hostility to these proposals; our trade 
depends on quite other considerations than tariffs or no tariffs. But we 
think Chamberlain’s aim, the Empire as a unit, could be better and more 
cheaply and conveniently attained by other devices. Sidney at present 
inclines towards bounties on colonial imports as a likely compromise 
between the British consumer, the British manufacturer and the colonial 
producer. Viewed from the standpoint of our own little projects, the 
diversion of public interest from the educational controversy to the tariffs 
is wholly to the good. It will require, however, careful steering to prevent 
the School of Economics from being indiscreetly identified with either side. 
Hewins, somewhat impetuously, has decided to throw his weight with 
Chamberlain ; this will mean that Sidney must be, as he fortunately is, 
against the new proposals. All he will do is to get the Fabian Society at 
work to prepare the ground for some intermediate plan combining 
imperialism with sound national economy.! 


1 Qur Partnership, ed. by Barbara Drake and Margaret I. Cole, ch. vi, ‘The London 
Education Act and After’, p. 266. 
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Amery persuaded Hewins to write a series of articles on Fiscal 
Reform for The Times. WHewins went to see Chamberlain to dis- 
cuss their plan. He left an account of this conversation (12 June) 
which suggests that Chamberlain laid himself out to enlist his 
visitor’s co-operation. ‘The meeting took place at the House of 
Commons. Chamberlain, according to Hewins, was on top of his 
form and smoked a cigar continuously. He spoke frankly about the 
rift inside the Cabinet and discussed the probable effects of his 
campaign on the Unionist and Liberal parties. 

He then plunged into a discussion of the Fiscal issue. If his 
policy was not adopted Canada would turn to a commercial agree- 
ment with the U.S.A. and this would be followed by the Dominion’s 
political absorption into the Republic. ‘You don’t suppose I should 
have undertaken such a business unless I was obliged to do so. But 
the fact is, if I hadn’t, I must have sacrificed the fruits of my tenure 
of the Colonial Office.’ He had taken up the question for Imperial 
reasons, but then he added ‘we shall have to do something for 
the manufacturers’. After this the two men discussed the 
Protectionist experience of other countries, the theory of invisible 
exports and other economic aspects of the question. ‘But’, said 
Chamberlain, ‘I do not pretend to be an economic expert. I once 
read Mill and tried to read Marshall. You must supply the economic 
arguments.’ Hewins agreed and, a few months later, threw up his 
academic career to devote himself wholeheartedly to Chamberlain’s 
cause.! 

Chamberlain’s next visitor that afternoon was Sir Vincent 
Caillard. Caillard seems a financier out of Disraeli’s novels. He 
was, indeed, related to Disraeli through his mother and had behind 
him a generation of business and banking experience, mostly in the 
Near East. Beginning life as a soldier, he had served on a boundary 
commission in the Balkans and later on Wolseley’s staff in the 
campaign against Arabi Pasha. For the next fourteen years he 
had been British representative on the Ottoman Debt Council ; 
and Chamberlain had discussed the reorganisation of the Egyptian 
customs with him in 1890.2, During these years he had acted as 
personal intermediary between Salisbury and the Sultan. Later 
he had left the public service and, joining Sir Ernest Cassels, had 
played a leading part in founding the National Bank of Egypt and 
promoting the construction of the Aswan Dam. He was at this 
time a director of Vickers and other important companies. 

1 W. A. 8S. Hewins, Apologia of an Imperialist, vol. ii, p. 60. 2 See Vol. IT, p. 454. 
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Caillard, as we have seen, had written a powerful series of 
articles for the National Review in the previous year advocating an 
Imperial Tariff.t On the strength of these articles, he has some- 
times been called ‘the Father of Tariff Reform’; and Chamberlain 
told him that they had finally made up his mind on the practi- 
cability of the new policy. ‘There may have been an element of 
flattery in this. If so, it served its turn. Caillard was to be 
Chamberlain’s chief adviser on the financial implications of the 
new policy and the practical working of a customs system. 

Ashley, who held the Chair of Commerce at Birmingham Uni- 
versity, was another economist who came out for Chamberlain. 
He had extensive knowledge of economic conditions in the United 
States and Canada, and had made a special study of the German 
economy. His experience of these Protectionist states had led him to 
question accepted economic policies, and he was meditating a book 
to express his doubts. ‘Chamberlain’s decision to advocate Tariff 
Reform’, he afterwards wrote, 
was as much a surprise to me as to anyone else of the general public, and 
I learnt his views only from the newspapers. But, after his first great 
speech on 15 May 1903; by which I was greatly moved since it gave 
expression to feelings which had grown up in my own mind during many 
years in Canada and U.S.A. — I wrote a warm letter of congratulation 


to him and took occasion to mention that I had begun to put material 
together for a book on the subject.? 


Chamberlain was quick to see the opportunity. Instead of a 
formal reply, he dictated at once what was virtually an outline for 
Ashley’s book. It shows so clearly the problems with which his 
mind was grappling that it deserves to be quoted at some length. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO ASHLEY 


19 May 1903.—Many thanks for your note of the 16th inst. I think 
that at the present moment there is great need for a scientific review of 
some of the accepted portions of Free Trade. I think that doctrines have 
been allowed to grow up and to form part of the Free Trade gospel which 
its author did not anticipate and probably would not have approved. 
In any case circumstances have altered so vitally, and new questions are 
so constantly arising that a writer and thinker who would deal with the 
facts and statistics without being prejudiced by any doctrinaire views 
would render a great service. 

Besides an examination of facts and figures from an unprejudiced stand- 
point, we also want the new conditions and aspirations to be taken into 

1 Vol. IV, p. 409. These articles were subsequently expanded at Chamberlain’s request 


into a book entitled Imperial Fiscal Reform. It is one of the best expositions of the Tariff 
Reform Policy. 2 Unpublished letter of Professor Ashley, 4 July 1920. 
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account. When Cobden preached Free Trade he was seeking to save a 
large proportion of the people of this country from starvation. He had 
little, if any, conception of such an Empire as now seems within our grasp. 
Now the corn tax and similar arrangements would not necessarily involve 
any hardship to any living person. 

If you think well to take part in the fray I do not think you need fear a 
charge of bias nor would it be difficult to avoid a strong political tone. 
There are questions of fact which are independent of the conclusions 
which may be derived from them. 

I have asked Neville to speak to you on this subject, and I have put down 
on the other side a few points that strike me at once as matters of enquiry. 

(1) Compare the prices of bread and corn over a long period showing 
how far the tax, if any, appears to have affected the price of bread. 

(2) Compare the extent of pauperism with the price of corn and see how 
far the price of bread has affected the general welfare of the people. 

(3) Assuming, for the sake of argument that the whole ofany tax on corn 
is paid by the consumer of bread, enquire how much a tax of 1/- per 
quarter would cost an agricultural labourer earning 18/- a week, 
and an artisan in the towns earning 35/- a week? In other words, 
how many loaves of bread do these classes consume, and how much 
a week could an extra 4d, $d, or 1d per loaf cost them ? 

(4) How much must their wages be raised in order to compensate for the 
extra cost of living ? 

(5) The same enquiry applied to meat. 

(6) What would be the effect of a tax on Wool upon our manufacturers 
at Bradford and elsewhere ? 

(7) What are the colonial products which might be more largely con- 
sumed here under a preferential duty ? 

(8) What has been the effect of preferential trade upon French Colonies, 
and upon the relations between America and Hawaii, Cuba and 
Porto Rico ? 

(9) Compare the prices of necessaries in protected countries and in the 
United Kingdom. 

(10) What has been the effect of the Canadian Preference on particular 
trades, textiles, e.g. and hardware ? 

(11) Assuming that Germany were to enter into a tariff war, what articles 
of German produce imported into this country would it be least 
injurious to us to prohibit or penalise-— German wines as an 
instance ? 

There are many other questions of a similar kind, but I have said 
enough to give you a specimen of what I mean. 


On receiving this letter, Ashley put everything aside and gave 
up the summer vacation to the writing of his book The Tariff Problem. 
He did not take up all Chamberlain’s points in it, for as he wrote 
himself : 


I was anxious to get this into print and published before Mr. Chamber- 
lain should make his next announced speech at Glasgow on October 6. 
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Many of Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions would have required detailed 
investigation for which I had no time. . . . I was anxious also to get 
something out before the Liberals, my old party, had quite definitely 
committed themselves.! 


Ashley’s book had a great success. At Chamberlain’s request, 
he followed it up in 1904 with a further volume, The Progress of the 
German Working Classes. ‘This sought to show that Bismarck’s 
return to Protectionist policies had led to a marked improvement 
in working-class conditions, partly due to the expansion of German 
production fostered by Protection and partly to the social reforms 
financed out of customs revenue. 

John Morley once described Ashley in a speech as ‘the excellent 
writer who lives very near the centre of authority, very near to 
Mecca’. Looking back, however, Ashley doubted whether he had 
had much influence on Chamberlain’s policies. The following 
extract illustrates what many of Chamberlain’s associates must 
often have felt. 


. . . Asa professor and an economist I was anxious to combine public 
expression of my general sympathy with Chamberlain’s propaganda, with 
complete independence in the nature and shape of the argument I used. 
And if he didn’t ‘inspire’ me, I certainly didn’t ‘inspire’ him! tho’ he 
occasionally referred to me later in his speeches. It was really remarkable 
considering the vogue my book obtained, how little personal contact there 
was between us. You must yourself, I should suppose, have had abundant 
occasion to realise how independent (for good or ill) Chamberlain was in 
the line he took on various occasions. Perhaps I don’t know enough of 
the inner circles of politics to say so. There may have been people whom 
he consulted before taking a strong line: but ifso, I don’t know who they 
were.2 


One day about this time, as they came out of Cabinet together, 
Devonshire remarked to Chamberlain ‘Look here, Chamberlain, 
your policy is all very well but all the economists are against you’. 
This was certainly true of the majority. On 5 August fourteen 
eminent professors signed a letter to The Times condemning the new 
policy by bell, book and candle. ‘Their general position was 
explained in a preamble from which the following is an extract. 


Having regard to the prevalence of certain erroneous opinions, to 
which we advert below, we think that any system of preferential tariffs 
would most probably lead to the reintroduction of Protection into the 
fiscal system of the United Kingdom. But a return to protection would, 
we hold, be detrimental to the material prosperity of this country, partly 


1 Unpublished letter of Professor Ashley to J. L. Garvin, 4 July 1920. 2 Ibid. 
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for reasons of the same kind as those which, as now universally admitted, 
justified the adoption of Free Trade — reasons which are now stronger 
than formerly, in consequence of the greater proportion of food and raw 
materials imported from foreign countries, and the greater extent and 
complexity of our foreign trade. The evil would probably be a lasting 
one since experience shows that Protection, when it has once taken root, 
is likely to extend beyond the limits at first assigned to it and is very 
difficult to extirpate. There are also to be apprehended those evils, other 
than material, which Protection brings in its train, the loss of purity in 
politics, the unfair advantage given to those who wield the powers of 
jobbery and corruption, unjust distribution of wealth, and the growth of 
‘sinister interests’. 

Secondly, we apprehend that the suggested arrangements, far from 
promoting amity, may engender irritating controversies between the 
different members of the Empire. The growing sense of solidarity would 
be strained by an opposition of interests such as was experienced in our 
country under Protection, and has been noticeable in the history of the 
United States and of other countries. Such an opposition of interests 
would be all the more disruptive in the case of the British Empire, as it is 
not held together by a central Government.! 


The fourteen went on to develop their objections under seven 
heads — ‘two professors to a platitude’ as Amery described them 
in a rejoinder to The Times a few days later. 

Chamberlain’s own reaction to the manifesto is shown in the 
following letter. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO ASHLEY 


19 August 1903.—. . . The fourteen Economists who produced, as the 
‘Times’ correspondent says, ‘seven platitudes and a preamble,’ will, I 
think, regret their boldness. I suspect they were brought into the field 
by Courtney and Goschen. 

I was aware of the counter pronouncement and suggested your name as 
one of the signatories. 

I hope you will be able to produce a complete answer to what I think 
is one of the weakest productions ever sent out by clever men. 


I The Times: 5 August 1903. The letter was signed by: C. F. Bastable (Prof. of Pol. 
Econ., University of Dublin), A. L. Bowley (Teacher of Statistics, L.S.E.), Edwin Cannan 
(Teacher of Econ. Theory, L.S.E.), Leonard Courtney (formerly Prof. of Pol. Econ., 
University College, London). F. Y. Edgeworth (Prof. of Pol. Econ., Oxford), E. C. K. 
Gonner (Prof. of Econ. Sci., University of Liverpool), Alfred Marshall (Prof. of Pol. 
Econ., Cambridge), J. S. Nicholson (Prof. of Pol. Econ., University of Edinburgh), L. R. 
Phelps (Editor of Econ. Review), A. Pigou (Lecturer, Univ. Coll., London), C. P. 
Sanger (Lecturer Univ. Coll., London), W. R. Scott (Lecturer, University of St. Andrews), 
W. Smart (Prof. of Pol. Econ., University of Glasgow), Armitage Smith (Lecturer, Birk- 
beck Coll. and L.S.E.). 

See Professor A. W. Coats’s essay on ‘The Role of Authority in the Development of 
British Economics’ published in the Journal of Law and Economics (October 1964, pp. 85- 
106), for the effects of this manifesto on the influence of the ‘Classical’ school of British 
economists. 
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In fact the proposed collective counter pronouncement never 
materialised. Ashley and Hewins, however, wrote to The Times, 
individually, and were presently supported by L. L. Price, of Oxford, 
and Foxwell, of London University, who observed that, ‘with 
scarcely an exception, the historical group of English economists 
declined to sign the manifesto’. A few days later, Cunningham, 
of Cambridge, read a paper before the Economic Science section 
of the British Association. In this he welcomed Chamberlain’s 
proposals, not merely on political and Imperial grounds, but on 
the strict economic ground that ‘they would tend to secure the 
position of Britain as a great manufacturing community’. The 
honours were, thus, not altogether uneven. 

It is, moreover, fair to recall that Giffen, regarded as the greatest 
economic authority of his day, recognised that the ‘wrong’ course 
economically might sometimes be politically expedient. A remark- 
able letter of his, written to The Times a few days after the Birming- 
ham speech, reveals more clearly than any other contemporary 
document the extreme difficulty of reconciling Free Trade doctrine 
with Imperial Unity. 


The main object of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, as I read it, was to show 
that a new stage has been reached ; that a practical issue has now been 
raised by Canada on which a decision must be taken; and that this 
decision can no longer be arrived at on grounds of economic policy alone, 
but for political considerations regard must be had to the wishes and 
desires of the Colonies, however much we may disagree with them eco- 
nomically. Mr. Chamberlain himself is not in disagreement. Evidently 
he regards it as possible to bind the Empire together by a system of mutual 
trade preferences given by the Mother Country and the Colonies to each 
other as compared with the treatment they give to foreign countries. But 
if we do not agree with him on this point, and I for one do not agree, the 
question still remains whether it may not be expedient politically to 
assent to the wishes of some of our Colonies at least and follow their method 
of binding the Empire together, for political reasons, though we may 
dissent from their economic arguments. In other words, the question 
now before the country is more political than economic; and it is most 
important that the nature and gravity of the political issues should be fully 
understood. 

What is really in question, as between the British Empire and foreign 
countries is the assertion of the unity of the British Empire itself. Canada 
may be right or wrong economically in giving a preference to the Mother 
country as compared with foreign countries in its import duties; but for 
foreign countries to object is surely a claim on their part to intervene in 
the internal affairs of the British Empire, which the whole Empire must 
resent. ... 
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‘The argument may be carried a step further. If we are bound to take 
up the quarrel of Canada this is a good reason for our considering the 
possibility of helping Canada in the way it would like to be helped, 
although that way may not commend itself on its own merits to the judge- 
ment of people in England. A sympathetic Government is entitled to ask 
Canada to look at the question of remedies from the point of view of 
England as well as its own; but the case is not one for a non possumus on 
either side. ... 

The practical point, let me repeat, is that we have now a case where 
something must be done or the Empire itself will be in danger. It is 
hardly to the point to show, when the Colonies are so much concerned, 
that a particular course is against the settled fiscal policy of the Mother 
Country. I have no fear myself that any serious infraction of Free-Trade 
policy is probable; but, at whatever risks, the issues before the country 
must be faced. And there is less risk to the cause of Free-Trade in an open 
discussion with the Colonies than in a blind refusal to discuss the matter 
at all.! 


III 


The next step, after recruiting a brains trust, was to spread the 
new gospel. There must be a Press campaign. Public interest in 
the Fiscal issue simplified the task ; but the work was well done. 

Buckle, the editor of The Times, doubted the wisdom of Chamber- 
lain’s crusade. He told Hewins, towards the middle of June, that 
Lhe Times had not yet determined its line; and Hewins describes 
him in his memoirs as ‘rather wobbly’.2. But Moberly Bell, the 
manager of the paper, was a staunch Chamberlainite from the 
beginning, though by no means confident that the policy would 
carry. 


Joe — the ever youthful — has started a new hare, and we are all 
running about in different ways after it. Like every other new idea, it 1s 
proclaimed the ‘ruin of the Empire’. He himself is entirely confident of 
success with the constituencies, and he is reputed a good judge. ‘I have 
never been wrong once yet,’ he said to me, referring to guesses at the 
result of a General Election, ‘and I am sure of a majority, think I shall 
get a large one and may sweep the country.’ I cannot see it as hopefully.3 


Amery wrote a number of leaders in support of Chamberlain’s 
policy as well as letters under the pseudonym ‘Tariff Reformer’. 
He had persuaded Hewins, as we have seen, to write for The Times ; 
and sixteen of his articles appeared in the course of the summer. 


1 The Times, 28 May 1903. 
2 W. A. S. Hewins, Apologia of an Imperialist, vol. 11, pp. 66-69. 
3 E. H. C. Moberly Bell, Life and Letters of C. F. Moberly Bell, p. 225. 
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The Times was thus a main exponent of the new policy, and, in those 
days, its influence counted for much. 

The Daily Telegraph, then owned by Lord Burnham, also gave its 
wholehearted support. Garvin, under the pseudonym of Calchas, 
wrote a series of articles which were published at the end of 
May and during June. Chamberlain had supplied him with 
official statistics and was delighted by the results. ‘Have you seen 
the Daily Telegraph figures ?’ he exclaimed to James about this time, 
‘they will floor you, I think.’ ! 

Spender would later describe Garvin’s articles as ‘evidently a 
full, careful and inspired statement of the Chamberlain case. It 
was, like everything else from that hand, extremely well and 
effectively written, and fortified by accurate statistics wearing the 
appearance of profound research into records of at least thirty 
years. This caused a great flutter and was loudly declared to be 
irrefutable and conclusive.’ 2 

Pearson, the owner of the Daily Express, came out strongly for 
Chamberlain. What is more he put his organisation at Chamber- 
lain’s disposal to run meetings and print and distribute leaflets. 

The support of Harmsworth’s Daily Mail proved harder to win. 
This struggle was important, for the Mail had by far the largest 
circulation in the country. 

Harmsworth had always admired Chamberlain, and, though an 
Irishman by birth and a Liberal by tradition, he had sided with the 
Liberal Unionists over Home Rule. His first reaction to the Bir- 
mingham speech had been favourable, and he had plans for 
encouraging a Chamberlain-Rosebery coalition. ‘These were soon 
frustrated by Rosebery’s attitude. Then Chamberlain had an- 
nounced that Preference would involve some taxation of food. 
Harmsworth felt that a food tax must be unpopular, and might 
affect his paper’s circulation. He resented, moreover, following the 
lead of Pearson, his chief rival. Gradually Harmsworth’s support 
of Chamberlain cooled off; and by the summer the Dazly Mail was 
campaigning openly against the iniquities of the ‘stomach tax’. 

One of Harmsworth’s staff on the Mail was H. W. Wilson, among 
the most brilliant journalists of his day. Wilson was a strong 

1 Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, p. 274. 

2 J. A. Spender, Life, Journalism and Politics, vol. i, p. 109. 

The quotation actually refers to an article of Garvin’s appearing in the Fortnightly 
Review, which Spender replied to. This article was based on the Daily Telegraph series and 


it is clear from other sources that it was to this rather than the version in the Fortnightly 
that Spender was referring. 
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Chamberlainite ; and Pearson, at Chamberlain’s suggestion, offered 
him the post of chief leader writer on the Express. Chamberlain 
wrote suggesting that Wilson should accept the offer unless Harms- 
worth was prepared to give him greater freedom of action on the 
Mail. The rest of the story may be told in Wilson’s words. 


WILSON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Private.—ig September 1903.—. . . May I thank you very much for 
your letter; almost as it arrived this morning, Mr. Harmsworth arrived 
too, and made the following proposition, which after what you said in the 
letter, I decided to accept: that I should be allowed, writing over my 
own name in the Mail, to fight your case day by day, when the propaganda 
begins. He put it to me that in this case I should be doing far more for 
this case than by writing leaflets, which as he says, not without justice, no 
one reads in these days; while the Express could perfectly well obtain, 
indeed, has already got a leader writer of competence on your side. He 
said that only personal friendship and our long association led him to 
make such a proposal, and I think there is some truth in this. We are to 
have a kind of newspaper debate. 

While he told me he would oppose tooth and nail food taxes, it is clear 
to me from documentary evidence which he gave me that he is by no 
means unfriendly to you; indeed I saw a distinct note of admiration for 
your conduct which has been missing hitherto. .. . 

I originally handed in my resignation that I might not have to stand 
aside in the battle, a mere spectator. I think Harmsworth’s offer is not 
unfriendly to you, and inspired with the desire to give your side of the 
case a fair platform, possibly leaving open the opportunity for a com- 
promise. I think I shall be able to exert a steady pull, but much will 
depend on the way the cat jumps in the next few weeks. If, for example, 
there came strong demands for preference from the Colonies, that would 
influence him. He is organising a most formidable propaganda against 
food taxes; of that there can be but little doubt, but at least I shall be 
able to meet it in the column of the Mail, with its 800,000 circulation. 

At the bottom the desire is this: to get rid of Balfour, also to get rid 
for the moment of food taxation, because he does not believe it will be 
accepted, and then he thinks that you, having gone to the country and 
fought for preference, will return to power on the protection basis, and 
will carry protection. Preference, he says, can only be attained after 
protection has been accepted by the country — Then he will be with you. 
In fact with him it is protection first, as the line of least resistance; then 
when tariff change has once come, he holds the rest will be easy. He 
supports the Balfour policy generally, i.e. retaliation and protection, but he 
is very hostile to Brodrick, Lansdowne and Gerald Balfour. 

I have always feared the columns of the Mail being thrown into the 
balance against you, but this will prevent that from happening, though 
you will no doubt be attacked day by day in the leaders. If I go now, 
this chance passes. There is no reason whatever to think that he will not 
act up to his promise, and if he does, I can resign then, . . . 
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In case you should disapprove of the line I have taken I will immedi- 
ately resign. If you approve, I hope you will not trouble to reply, busy 
as I know you must be. 


Private.-—28 September 1903.—. . . I think the moment has arrived 
when if it suited you to make the smallest concession to Harmsworth, so 
as to save his appearance of consistency, you could put him in your 
pocket. ‘Today he was discussing how he could climb down, and was 
prepared even to drop the whole anti-Brodrick crusade. I strongly urged 
him to see you personally, as, if you were willing to see him, I believe your 
strong personality might bring him over. In previous attempts to get 
hold of him, I never got so far as this time. 

I know he has declined overtures from Rosebery and Winston, because 
they would not meet him on protection. He now finds himself in the 
cart straddled between all parties, as I told him he would, while un- 
doubtedly your attitude has greatly impressed him. 

I gave him no ground to hope that you would make any concessions ; 
on the contrary, I said, all that I knew led me to suppose that you were 
firm asa rock. But I fancy that a very small appearance of a concession 
would do the business this time. 

He is undoubtedly afraid of the effect on trade of a Liberal ministry. 
I never thought of this card before, but the fall in consols has backed me 


up. 

There is no record of Ghamberlain’s reply or any evidence that 
he offered a concession. A few days later, however, Maxse was able 
to report the final return of the Daily Mail to the Chamberlain fold. 


MAXSE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


3 October 1903.—. . . I have had a very satisfactory letter from H. W- 
Wilson of the Daily Mail, who has proved himself to be a loyal and 
devoted friend of the cause. Thanks to his pluck and real public spirit 
he has succeeded at last in bringing the Mail round to your side, which 
I think is a remarkable achievement, due largely to his threat to resign. 
Owing to its vast circulation, it has real electioneering value, especially 
as it brings out editions in different parts of the country. Their ‘climb 
down’ took the form of a short article yesterday, followed by one in to- 
day’s issue. . . . Wilson is exceedingly anxious that you should consider 
the suggestion contained in this article, of laying the Food Bogey by 
devoting duties on imported manufactured articles to a reduction of food 
taxation, thus getting ample scope for the Preferential Policy. I suppose 
it is only natural that the ‘ Daily Express’ should gloat over the conversion 
of the ‘Daily Mail’, but knowing the conditions, as I do, in the ‘Daily 
Mail’ Office, I am sorry it should be necessary for Pearson to take this 
line. 


Two days later came a letter from Harmsworth confirming 
Wilson’s suggestion about food taxes. 
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HARMSWORTH TO CHAMBERLAIN 


5, October 1903.—I am hoping that your policy will provide for the 
extinction of the food taxes because then I shall be able to support you as 
warmly as I did during the Boer War. 


A further reason for the Daily Mail’s conversion is suggested by 
Fitzroy : 

22 November.—I was told tonight the true version of the tergiversation 
of ‘The Daily Mail’: the idea of Alfred Harmsworth having been at last 
satisfied by Chamberlain’s speeches that his policy would not result in 
raising the price of food to the people, though officially put forward, being 
a little thin. It now appears that the attempted pressure on Lord Rose- 
bery to take a line more or less in harmony with Chamberlain at last 
brought matters to a head, in the shape of a letter from Lord Rosebery 
that he was not prepared to accept a policy at the dictation of any news- 
paper. This was too much for the vainglory of the proprietor of the 
‘D.M.’, and a day or two afterwards the primrose colours were hauled 
down and the Blue Peter —or shall we say the ‘Red Joseph’ ? — of 
fiscal reform hoisted in their place.! 


The reconciliation with Harmsworth meant that the bulk of the 
Unionist Press was now on Chamberlain’s side. The Unionist Free 
Traders, indeed, were left with no organ of their own except the 
Spectator, occasionally seconded by the rather grudging approval of 
the respected but declining Standard. Even this last support was 
presently denied to them when Pearson bought the Standard. 

The Liberal Press was, of course, solid for the Free Trade cause, 
but it had a much smaller circulation. Its spearhead was the 
Westminster Gazette; and for sheer brilliance of polemical journal- 
ism, Spender, the editor, deserves the highest honours of the whole 
campaign. He could count on Geake and Reginald McKenna, 
both experts in economic matters. More important still, he had 
Gould the most brilliant cartoonist of the time.? 

Another powerful pen on the Free Trade side was W. H. Massing- 
ham, the brilliant and corrosive political correspondent of the 
Daily News. Massingham was formidable because he understood 
Chamberlain. He hated Imperialism, but saw that Tariff Reform 
was the only consistent policy for an Imperialist to adopt. Bitter 
as were his attacks on Chamberlain, his bitterest comment was 
reserved for the Liberal Imperialists in his own party. The follow- 
ing extract goes to the heart of the matter : 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 169. 
2 Spender’s Life, Journalism and Politics, vol. i, p. 112. 
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W. H. MASSINGHAM TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 


26 May 1903.—. . . Mr. Emmott is doubtless quite right in remaining 
a Free Trader, but he is clearly quite wrong in imagining that Protection 
is not a necessary consequence of Imperialism, Liberal or Conservative. 
On that point Mr. Chamberlain possesses a power of consecutive thinking, 
or, perhaps I should say, consecutive action, superior to that of Mr. 
Emmott, or his leader, Lord Rosebery. 

You, sir, rightly contended a year ago that, if the present rate of 
Imperial expenditure was to be maintained, it was necessary to ‘broaden 
the basis of taxation’. It was inconceivable that the upper and middle 
classes, who remain the chief support of both political parties, would 
tolerate, in permanence a prospect of a shilling income tax or thereabouts. 
Therefore, if the policy of developing the Empire at enormous cost to the 
mother country was to proceed, the chief author of that policy, in face of 
his failure to induce the self governing colonies to bear any appreciable 
share of this expenditure, was bound to press for an enlargement of the 
sources of revenue. If he could induce the country to think it possible 
that the foreign producer and manufacturer could be made to contribute 
to our Imperial needs, to the benefit of the colonist and of the home manu- 
facturer and workman, he would clearly do something to restore the 
threatened basis of his policy. 

This attempt he has now made, showing his usual courage and rough 
practical logic. The Liberal Imperialists, who play at politics instead of 
working at them, are much shocked, and make haste to repudiate Mr. 
Chamberlain, and to force their reluctant chief to repudiate him too. 

Nevertheless, they have been caught out, and their desertion of Mr. 
Chamberlain is simply an admission that the only alternative to his policy 
is that of little Englandism — a policy based on the simple theory that 
the interests of these 40 millions of people come before the interests of any 
other people in the world and that just now those interests call for the 
closest and most thrifty stewardship. 


IV 


A Press Campaign was not enough. Repetition is the essence of 
propaganda; and if supporters of the new policy were to spread 
the gospel through the country they must be armed with handbooks, 
talking points and leaflets. Chamberlain had grasped the need 
for these from the beginning. That is why he had asked at the 
Cabinet of 9 June that leaflets should be excepted from the general 
agreement requiring Ministers to refrain from controversial state- 
ments on the Fiscal issue in speech or writing. His colleagues had 
raised no objection. They had no conception of the scale on which 
he meant to act. 

We have already seen how, after the Birmingham speech, Liberal 
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Unionist headquarters had issued a circular suggesting that local 
associations might distribute the text of the speech in pamphlet 
form. This circular had been criticised by Free Traders in the party. 
As a result, it had been agreed that the London headquarters should 
refrain from supporting the new policy. Devonshire, however, had 
admitted that the Birmingham Association was in a different 


position having ‘always been so directly under your control... 
that none could object to your using it in active support of your 
policy’. 


The attitude of the Liberal Unionist party towards the new 
policy was reviewed at a meeting of the Executive Committee on 20 
June. James recorded his impressions of the meeting : 


the meeting took place on Saturday June 20. It was very interesting. I 
had not seen Chamberlain since August 1902, but when he now came into 
the room, without a word of greeting, he exultantly waved his hand above 
his head shouting, ‘It is going gloriously, magnificently — nothing can 
be better. I am winning all along the line. Have you seen the Daily 
Telegraph figures ? — they will floor you, I think.’ I then reminded him 
we had not met for some time, and the Duke coming in we sat down to 
business. Chamberlain then expressed his desire to maintain the Liberal- 
Unionist Associations intact, and he felt he could only do that by pre- 
serving neutrality. He offered joint editorship of literature on both sides, 
and after some discussion this was accepted. Chamberlain then produced 
a manuscript covered with figures, and rolled them out at the Duke and 
myself. I replied to him as well as I could and refused to accept his argu- 
ments, which did not impress me very much. He was very excited and I 
thought him looking very ill physically and somewhat unsteady mentally.! 


The arrangement for ‘joint editorship of Literature on both 
sides’ meant that Liberal Unionist headquarters would issue 
publications for and against the new policy. This led to some 
curious results. Chamberlain and his backers produced more, 
fuller and clearer leaflets than the Free Traders. ‘They also 
claimed that Devonshire’s and Lansdowne’s speeches in the House 
of Lords calling for an enquiry into the existing Fiscal system were 
speeches in favour of Reform. The point had to be conceded. 
Two of the Duke’s speeches were thus included in the list of pub- 
lications in favour of Chamberlain’s proposals. One was included 
in the list of publications against. Both lists were duly circulated 
to the constituencies and an impression was created in many minds 
that the Duke could not be as hostile to the new policy as had been 
generally believed. 


1 Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, pp. 274 et seq. 
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The distinction drawn by the Duke between the Birmingham 
and the National Liberal Unionist organisations led Chamberlain 
to set up a Tariff Committee of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist 
Association. Vince, the secretary of the Association, was made 
responsible for publications. Jenkins, the secretary of the Midlands 
Area Association, was in charge of organisation. Edward Nettlefold 
was Treasurer. Other members included Powell Williams, Collings, 
Neville Chamberlain and Byng Kenrick, a nephew. ‘The control of 
the new body was thus firmly in the hands of the Chamberlain clan. 

Funds were needed. Here Caillard’s friendship with Cassel 
came in useful : 


CASSEL TO CHAMBERLAIN 


17 June 1903.—. . . Referring to our conversation of Monday last I 
now beg to enclose my cheque for £5000 to be expended as in your 
discretion you may think best, for the purpose of obtaining and dis- 
seminating information on the question of our fiscal policy. 

As I ventured to tell you I have felt for some considerable time that the 
present commercial situation differs widely from what it was in Cobden’s 
time and may call for different treatment on our part. I greatly admire 
your action in bringing this matter up for discussion and I am very glad 
to be able to be of some little use in connection with it. I do not desire 
my contribution to become known and therefore send you a cheque to 
bearer which does not require your signature. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO CASSEL 


18 June 1903.—. . . I beg to acknowledge with many thanks the 
magnificent donation of £5000 which you have been good enough to make 
to aid the fund that has been started to secure the collection and dis- 
semination of information as to the working of the present fiscal policy. 
I have paid this money to the credit of the Tariff Committee of the 
Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association which has been formed to deal 
with this question, and in accordance with your request it will appear as 
an anonymous contribution. 

The accounts of the Committee will be audited by a public accountant 
and the fund will be employed strictly for the objects contemplated in 
your letter. 

I am already overwhelmed with applications for the literature of the 
subject, both in its theoretical and practical aspects, and steps are being 
taken to provide it in a form suitable to the requirements of all classes of 
the people. 


Cassel’s donation was only a first step. On 25 June, leaders of the 
iron, steel, engineering and electrical manufacturing industries met 
in the House of Commons to discuss the collection ‘of a war chest 
supplementary to that controlled by the Conservative Central 
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Office . . . in order that there may be a vigorous crusade in favour 
of the Colonial Secretary’s scheme’. Among M.P.s who attended 
the meeting were Sir A. Hickman, Sir T. Wrightson, Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, Parkes and Stanley Baldwin. Industrialists included 
Arthur Keen, of Guest Keen & Nettlefold, Richards of Bolchow, 
Vaughan & Co., Lukach of British Westinghouse, Allen of Henry 
Bessemers and Spencer of John Spencers, Newcastle. 

The output of leaflets was substantial. An interview given by 
Vince to a Daily Mail correspondent in the middle of July 1903 
gives some idea of the nature and scale of the work. ‘The Tariff 
Committee, said Vince, 


is sending out enquiries, taking the names of persons who are willing to 
distribute literature and send out literature for distribution. The work 
is growing very rapidly. Every reference in the newspapers brings us 
letters. Here is a pile I have not gone through. We are in touch with 
quite a thousand persons all over the country who are ready to help. We 
sent to all the Unionist and Conservative Agents so far as we could find 
their addresses. Most of them have replied favourably, but it is absurd 
to say that we are trying to get at Agents behind their members’ backs. 


Nine pamphlets, according to Vince, had been distributed at 
that time and a further six were nearly ready. ‘These included a 
‘Short handbook for speakers and students of the policy of Pre- 
ferential Tariffs’. Most of them, Vince admitted, were from his 
own pen. He was not sure that a million copies of any one leaflet had 
yet been sent out but already they had requests for three millions. 
Vince estimated the forthcoming output at ten million copies and 
said that a warehouse had been taken over for storage and sorting.! 

The activities of the Tariff Committee were bitterly resented 
by the Unionist Free Traders. Abel Smith, one of their number, 
wrote a public letter complaining that attempts had been made to 
suborn his agent into distributing protectionist propaganda.? 
Churchill declared that, despite the truce in the Cabinet, Chamber- 
lain had ‘captured the party machine’. A few weeks later he 
elaborated this charge in a private letter: 


CHURCHILL TO DEVONSHIRE 


1 September 1903.—An agreement has been come to in my constituency 
between the Free Trade majority on the Executive Committee, and the 
small but very aggressive Fair Trade minority, that, during what is called 


t Daily Mail, 18 July 1903. 2 Daily News, 18 July 1903. 
3 Daily Mail, 18 July 1903. 
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the ‘truce’ no literature 1s to be circulated by the Association on the Fiscal 
Question. We have made this concession to the minority in the hopes of 
delaying as long as possible what I fear is the inevitable split. We could 
at any moment by a large majority carry a resolution authorising the 
Hon. Sec. to distribute Free Trade literature and no other literature, but, 
till Mr. Balfour has definitely pronounced, I think it better to defer a step 
which will cause a secession of the Protectionists and Fair Traders, and 
probably lead us into negotiations with the Liberal party in the borough. 
But I now receive complaints from my chairman and other Free Traders 
on the Committee that the Birmingham Tariff Committee has been in 
communication not only with the central party organisation in Oldham, 
and the recognised leaders and officials of the Association, but with the 
separate ward committees and the officials of the various clubs under- 
neath the central organisation, that literature has been pressed upon 
them, and that they have been invited to distribute it. In some cases 
they have been induced to do this largely because they believe that it is, 
in fact if not in name, the orthodox literature of the Unionist party 
leaders. If it were not for Mr. Chamberlain’s ministerial position, his 
close association with the Birmingham Tariff Committee would not 
matter, and the operations of that Committee would not embarrass me. 
But the fact that the circulation of this literature is regarded as an act 
of party loyalty by some of my constituents does undoubtedly make 
the position difficult, and I think we have some reason to complain 
that a Minister should countenance the tampering with subordinate 
members of a party organisation which gives him general support, and 
should encourage them to circulate propagandist leaflets, against the 
wishes of the members and of the majority of the Association, upon a 
question of policy not agreed upon by the Cabinet and not accepted by 
the party. 

I don’t set much store myself by leaflets, either way, and I do not 
myself propose to do anything until the middle of October; but I write 
to you to point out that by then we must know where we stand. We must 
know who are our friends and enemies, and make arrangements accord- 
ingly. It is perfectly impossible for the ordinary routine of party work to 
be carried out in the borough while these highly irregular methods are 
being employed. I have no doubt that my case is the case of other con- 
stituencies, and I submit to you that no compromise on which the Cabinet 
may decide will be of the slightest use in keeping local organisations 
together unless it includes an absolute, honest and immediate cessation 
of these tactics on the part of a Minister. I have written all this formally, 
because I think you ought to be in possession of the facts. If it were not 
for you I do not think it would be worth while for Free Traders to worry 
on in the party. On my last visit to Oldham two working men at different 
clubs informed me that they would wait to see what you decided, and I 
believe your influence is much greater than perhaps you think. We are 
on the eve of a gigantic political landslide. I don’t think Balfour and 
those about him realise at all how far the degeneration of the forces of 
Unionism has proceeded, and how tremendous the counter-current is 
going to be. 
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Lord George Hamilton in his memoirs gives a very similar 
impression : 

A nominal truce was established as far as public meetings or speeches 
were concerned; but, on the other hand, Chamberlain at once set to 
work to create a great organisation. Leaflets were distributed by the 
million, the Press (at least the great bulk of the Unionist Press) were 
captured, and a wholesale system of canvassing and lobbying in the House 
of Commons was established, and the local caucuses were indoctrinated 
by every conceivable method with the new faith and policy. 

The pamphlets caused great annoyance to a large section of the Cabinet 
and of the Unionist Party, and, although they seemed to infringe the idea 
of a truce, not an effort was made by the Prime Minister to stop them.! 


Not that Unionist Free Traders were entirely passive. On 13 
July when the activities of the Birmingham Tariff Committee were 
still in the initial stage, they had founded the ‘Free Food League’. 
Hicks Beach was the chairman and the object was to propagate 
Free Trade principles within the Unionist parties. Sixty members 
of Parliament joined the League, but it was some time before they 
made any impact on the constituencies. 

Far more effective was the Free Trade League, a Liberal organ- 
isation. ‘This had the backing of the Cobden Club; and large 
additional funds were raised to finance its activities. Above all, it 
could count on the machinery of the Liberal party in the consti- 
tuencies. With very few exceptions, indeed, the Liberal ranks 
stood firm for Free Trade, yet in the course of the summer Chamber- 
lain’s supporters made determined efforts to win over Liberal 
support. Spender’s account of these manceuvres suggests that they 
were taken seriously at the time. 


. . . I myself (and I imagine also my brother Liberal journalists) received 
visits from earnest Tariff Reformers, who assured me that the last thing 
Chamberlain wished or intended was to make the new issue a party 
question. He was said to be gravely disturbed about the condition of the 
Empire and to see no way of keeping it together except by the method he 
proposed. Would not I, as a patriotic man, put party aside, and be ready 
to make what might be an economic sacrifice for a great imperial end ? 
Letters followed from ‘economists’ who said that they had made a study 
of the facts and come to the conclusion that Mill’s exception for infant 
industries could be applied to the Colonies without making a serious 
breach in Free Trade principles. They earnestly advised me to keep what 
was called an open mind. Then came rumours that the faithful were 
succumbing to these blandishments. Lifelong Liberals, especially in the 
north of England, were said to be wavering. One or two conversions were 
publicly announced, and other professing Liberals wrote (in rather sus- 


1 Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 320. 
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picious numbers) to say that they were in trouble about their souls, and 
though they hoped to be able to remain firm, they were in serious per- 
plexity about certain points about which they hoped the ‘Westminster’ 
would reassure them. Everything possible was done to create an atmo- 
sphere of wobbling and wavering, and the by-elections which followed the 
Birmingham speech seemed to indicate a distinct slackening of the tide 
which, until then, had been racing against the Government.! 


In June (11 June) Chamberlain had told Hewins that important 
members of the Liberal Imperialist Group were in sympathy 
with his policy. He had even hinted that Rosebery might join 
him: ‘I don’t know what he will do.’ In the event there 
were no defections among the Liberal leaders; but a few fairly 
prominent members of the Liberal party did rally to the new 
policy. These included the Dukes of Sutherland and Westminster, 
Halford Mackinder, the father of geopolitics, Saxon Mills, a former 
editor of the Daily Chronicle, Benjamin Kidd, the Social philosopher 
and Sir Charles Tennant, the industrialist. By the end of July 
there were enough Liberal Tariff Reformers to sign a joint letter to 
The Times, in support of Chamberlain’s policy.3 

Chamberlain had hoped at first that the Liberal secessionists 
might be numerous enough to form an independent Liberal organ- 
isation in support of Fiscal Reform. As late as 26 June 1903 we 
find his secretary writing on instructions ‘Mr. Chamberlain agrees 
that the movement in the Liberal ranks should be separate, at all 
events for the present.’ + Liberal support, in fact, was nowhere near 
large enough to justify setting up a separate body. Nevertheless, 
the existence of some Liberal support, and the hope that more might 
develop, pointed to the need to set up an organisation distinct from 
the Unionist parties. 

There was already in existence, before the Birmingham speech, 
an Imperial Tariff League ; and up to the middle of June, Chamber- 
lain often referred correspondents to it. On 19 June, however, we 
find him minuting to his private secretary: ‘I think I must cease 
referring to the Imperial Tariff League as I am doubtful about 
that organisation.’ By the end of the month negotiations had begun 
to set up a new organisation. ‘The following letter from Boyd, a 
fellow of All Souls and a Liberal Imperialist, gives a glimpse of 
what was going on. 


1 J. A. Spender, Life, Journalism and Politics, vol. i, p. 109. 
2 Hewins, Apologia of an Imperialist, vol., ii, p. 67. 
3 The Times, 21 July 1903. 4 J. Wilson to Saxon Mills, 26 June 1903. 
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Cc. BOYD TO CHAMBERLAIN 


28 Fune 1903.—(1) I note your instructions in reference to the Duke of 
Westminster.! 

(2) A few of us are here, today, conspiring. As you are probably 
aware, a meeting has been called at Stafford House on Wednesday, of 
Liberal Imperialists devoted to your policy. Pending the institution of 
any proper organisation, on the Tariff side, that of the Imperial South 
African Association will be at the service of the Cause. Amery will 
explain this at Stafford House. He, and Steele-Maitland (now curiously 
secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and I have been busy this 
morning considering various series of articles which we hope will afford 
some set-off to the literature of the Cobden Club. I shall keep Goulding 
& Co.?2 in touch with the Duke of Sutherland’s meeting and the LS. 
African Association. 

(3) H. J. Mackinder, Fellow of Christ Church and head of the College 
at Reading, and until the present moment, the Liberal Imperialist 
Candidate for the College Division of Glasgow, has just been approached 
by Herbert Gladstone and invited, as a very liberal figure, to organise the 
anti-Preferential Tariff Campaign. This he has declined to do. As he 
is a very able man, and a writer of distinction on Imperial Questions, 
perhaps you will bear Mackinder’s name in mind. 


Negotiations for the formation of a ‘proper organisation on the 
Tariff side’ seem to have continued for some days. There were the 
usual obstacles to overcome. Funds had to be raised. Sutherland, 
Westminster and Pearson subscribed liberally. Then there were 
difficulties over the leadership. 

At Chamberlain’s instance, it was decided that Sutherland should 
be President and Pearson Chairman. The inevitable meetings 
and dinner parties followed; and on 21 July, the Tariff Reform 
League was inaugurated at a meeting at Stafford House. Besides 
Sutherland and Pearson the Executive Committee included 
Griffith-Boscawen, Evelyn Cecil, Goulding, Lee, Middlemore, 
Parker Smith, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir A. Henderson, Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Sir Thomas Wrightson; all Unionist Members of 
Parliament. With them were the Duke of Westminster, Brassey, 
Halford Mackinder, Amery, Sir Vincent Caillard and Cecil Rhodes’ 
old associate Dr. Rutherford Harris. Everard Hambro was made 
Treasurer. 

The success of a voluntary movement depends very largely on 
its secretary. Amery and others had planned that Mackinder 

1 There is nothing in Chamberlain’s papers to show the nature of his instructions con- 
cerning the Duke of Westminster. He saw Westminster, however, a week later (7 July) and 


it is possible that Boyd had been asked to sound him about support for the new policy. 
2 E. Goulding, a Conservative M.P., and strong supporter of Chamberlain. 
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should be the secretary. In their view he had not just the necessary 
imagination and drive but also a complete grasp of the economic 
and Imperial issues at stake. Pearson, however, was determined 
to control the organisation himself and thought Mackinder too 
set in his views to be the right man. Instead he chose a lawyer, 
Ratcliffe Cousins. Pearson and Cousins had abundant energy but 
in some ways their understanding of Chamberlain’s policy was 
superficial. For this the movement would suffer as time went on. 

Nevertheless the Tariff Reform League was a powerful body. 
It disposed of good brains and ample funds. Within ten days of 
its formation, we find Pearson inviting Garvin to join the League’s 
literary committee and writing ‘There will be no lack of funds; 
and valuable skilled assistance such as you can offer ought, I think, 
to be properly remunerated’.!— Another member of the Literary 
Committee was Farrer Eckroyd, the veteran of the Fair Trade 
Campaign. He kept very much in the background, but some of 
the most brilliant leaflets issued by the League were from his pen.? 

Later as we shall see, the League would finance candidates and 
fight elections. It would become Chamberlain’s new caucus. 
But in 1903 he still looked on the Birmingham Committee as his 
main instrument. The following letter shows his reaction to a 
suggestion that the Birmingham Committee should be merged in 
the Tariff Reform League. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO COLLINGS 


18 July 1903.—. . . I agree generally that the question should not be 
too evidently a party question so far as we are concerned, although there 
is no doubt the other side are doing their best to make it so. 

I cannot, however, accept your suggestion in its entirety. The new 
Tariff Reform League with the Duke of Sutherland as President is estab- 
lished as a non-party organisation. I hope it will be successful; but I 
cannot depend entirely upon it, and I must have my own organisation, 
entirely under control, which will deal with points that others may omit. 
That is the reason for the Birmingham ‘Tariff Committee; and I do not 
think that it is a bad thing that it should be recognised as more or less 
connected with me. After all, many people are foolish enough to attach 
importance to my views, and will read what they think expresses them 
more carefully than the pamphlets or leaflets issued by people whom they 
don’t know. 

If the Tariff Reform League should prove a great success I can at any 
time close the account of the Birmingham Tariff Committee, but it has 
been most useful in these early days. 


1 Pearson to Garvin, 31 July 1903. 
2 See The Times obituary notice, 10 November 19615. 
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V 


The Chambers of Commerce were a natural target for Chamber- 
lain’s propaganda. Early in July the Birmingham Tariff Com- 
mittee circulated the following questionnaire to 102 Chambers. It 
shows the issues with which practical business men had to deal. 


Birmingham.—10 July 1903.—I am instructed by the Tariff Committee 
to ask whether you will be good enough to communicate to them any 
information derived from actual experience of any manufacturing 
industry or of the exporting trade, that has a bearing on the question of 
preferential tariffs. . . . 

‘A.—Preferential Tariffs in the Colonies. 

‘(1) Has the Canadian experiment of preference for British produc- 
tions affected beneficially the trades with which you are acquainted ? 

‘(2) Have you special reasons for expecting benefit from the prefer- 
ential tariffs promised by other Colonies ? 

‘B.—Foreign Competition. 

‘(1) The late Professor Fawcett wrote in 1878 :—‘‘No single case can 
be brought forward in which English trade suffers to any appreciable 
extent by foreign products underselling in our own markets the same 
articles of English manufacture.’ Is this still true so far as the manu- 
factures with which you are acquainted are concerned ? 

‘(2) Are you acquainted with instances of injury done to our manu- 
facturing industries by foreign manufactures that are known or believed 
to be fostered, directly or indirectly, by bounties, subsidies, or other 
forms of State aid ? 

‘C.—Effect of Tariffs on Prices. 

‘(1) Can you adduce instances in which the exportation of any class 
of British manufactures, to any foreign country has been stopped by 
hostile tariffs ? 

‘(2) When import duties have been increased in any foreign country 
have British manufacturers or exporters reduced prices to meet the 
increased duty ? Have British railway and steamship companies reduced 
their rate for this purpose ? 

‘(3) Have you any special information as to the effect of enlarged 
tariffs — e.g., of the McKinley tariff in the United States upon the prices 
paid by consumers in the protected countries ? 

*D.—* Dumping”’ 

‘Can you adduce examples of surplus manufactured products of foreign 
countries sold in the United Kingdom at less than the full cost of produc- 
tion? 

*E.—General 

‘Can you give any special reasons for expecting that any modification 
of our fiscal system would or would not be beneficial to the industries in 
which you are interested ?’ 


By the end of the month 41 Chambers had sent in their replies. 
These were nothing like a mandate from business for the new 
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policy. But what mattered from Chamberlain’s point of view, 
was that Fiscal Reform should be debated in the different Chambers 
of Commerce.! Chamberlain’s supporters might still be a minority 
but henceforth in almost every Chamber of Commerce in the land 
there would be a nucleus of Tariff Reformers. 


VI 


Birmingham came out strongly for the new policy. But even in 
Birmingham there were difficulties. It was, after all, Bright’s city 
as well as Chamberlain’s. The Birmingham Post, usually Chamber- 
lain’s mouthpiece, declared against him. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO ASHLEY 


19 August 1903.—The ‘Post’ under its present management has 
chosen to take a violent line against all fiscal reform. As far as I can 
judge it is most unfair in its comments and I shall not pay the slightest 
attention to it in the future. 

Meanwhile the ‘Midland Express’ is making way as the halfpenny 
paper and is strongly supporting my views. . . . 


Worse still Chamberlain’s brother Arthur, already a thorn in 
his flesh over the Licensing Laws, came out against the new policy. 
On 22 July the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce proposed that 
E.. Parker, one of the Birmingham members, should represent them at 
the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire with instruc- 
tions to support any resolution in favour of an enquiry into reciprocal 
preferential arrangements between Britain and the Colonies, 

Arthur Chamberlain opposed the resolution. He declared that 
Parker was a Protectionist and, therefore, not the man to represent 
a Chamber which had not finally pronounced on the Fiscal issue. 
He himself was a Free Trader and he begged the Chamber not to 
be taken in by the talk of an enquiry. This was only a device to 
keep the country quiet 
until they are ready to have a raging, tearing propaganda. It is only 
keeping the people from discussing the thing by saying ‘Oh, but there is 
an enquiry’. There will be no enquiry in the autumn. The moment the 
time comes for certain people to go round addressing the country, the 
only enquiry will be ‘Can I get the people to vote for me ?’ 

The Birmingham Chamber carried their resolution. But Arthur, 
although ill with the cancer which finally killed him, continued to 
work actively against Tariff Reform. Pique at Chamberlain’s 

1 The Times, 29 July 1903, and Chamberlain Papers. 
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refusal to support him over Licensing may have had something to 
do with his attitude, but, as a strong individualist, he was no doubt 
genuine in regarding Protection as a first step towards State control 
over business. 

The Liberal Press made the most of Arthur’s declaration and his 
views were widely canvassed. Chamberlain was hurt by this rift 
in the family and remarked caustically, “Arthur always said that 
he knew nothing about politics when I tried to interest him in them. 
It’s only now that he’s against me that he’s become such a great 
statesman !’ ! 


VII 


It was clear from the beginning that the outcome of the Fiscal 
campaign would largely turn on the attitude of the working class. 
They had the votes. ‘They stood to gain or to lose most from the 
success or failure of the new policy. ‘Tariff Reformers and Free 
Traders, therefore, concentrated much of their effort on winning 
working class support. Chamberlain as we have seen, had already 
claimed that his new policy would mean higher wages and greater 
security of employment and that it would lead on to Old Age 
Pensions. His supporters canvassed these claims assiduously and 
with considerable success. 

The following reports from Unionist agents and organisers are 
typical of many reaching Chamberlain in the course of June. 


REPORT BY MR. WADDINGTON, CONSERVATIVE AGENT 
AT CARDIFF 


At this crisis I feel that I ought as one of your oldest Lecturers, as a late 
Parliamentary Candidate, and as a Conservative Agent, to say that in 
my opinion the fiscal policy foreshadowed by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain is the most popular policy it is possible to touch upon in 
working class audiences ; and if Sir M. Hicks Beach or Mr. Ritchie have 
any doubt upon this point I would like to address meetings and challenge 
debate in either of their Constituencies. I am firmly convinced that we 
can win the next fight on this question and that we shall inevitably lose 
if we fight on any other issue. 


REPORT BY COLONEL EYRE (A FORMER M.P. AND 
LECTURER OF THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE) 
In the short time that has elapsed since Mr. Chamberlain made his 
speech in the House of Commons, I have made what enquiries I could 
in various parts of the country. In Devonshire, Warwickshire, and part 


I Mrs. Chamberlain in conversation with the author. 
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of the Eastern Counties, the working class are with Mr. Chamberlain, 
whether that may be from the chance of old age pensions or not of course 
it is impossible to say. 


REPORT OF MEETING OF COAL MINERS AT BELSHILL 


Finally a vote was taken with the result that while not a single hand 
went up against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, a unanimous vote was 
given in favour of them, and this vote was accompanied by a very striking 
manifestation of enthusiasm. Mr. Robertson states that he was convinced 
that a similar vote would be given at every meeting of miners in the United 
Kingdom were the matter placed fairly before them.! 


There is no doubt that, then and for many years to come, Tariff 
Reform made a strong appeal to certain sections of the working 
classes. There were a number of reasons for this, Chamberlain’s 
sponsorship of the policy had something to do with it. He was still 
regarded as the foremost social reformer in English politics. Had 
the Press of those days run public opinion polls as they do today, 
there is little doubt that Chamberlain would have topped the poll. 
Between Gladstone’s death and Lloyd George’s Budget he had no 
rival. 

Another reason was that the new policy gave hope to the unem- 
ployed and to all who worked in industries threatened by foreign 
competition. But the appeal of Tariff Reform went deeper than 
personality or immediate interest. Many working-class families 
were Tory by tradition, but in the face of growing Radical and 
Trade Union activity their Toryism had been languishing for want 
of an economic and social policy directed to their needs. Great 
issues such as Home Rule, the Jameson Raid, the South African 
War or even Church Schools were of little personal consequence to 
the working man. But Tariff Reform was something different. 
Here was a positive policy specifically directed to the bread and 
butter questions of wages, employment and security in old age. 
It dealt with facts which the working man could grasp; and it 
related his economic interest to his instinctive patriotism. Here 
at last was a Tory policy which appealed to his heart, to his head 
and to his pocket. It was something he could discuss in the ‘pub’ 
and with which he could counter the arguments of his Radical 
mates. It justified him in remaining a Tory. 

The new policy made an immediate appeal to wide sections of 
the working class. But the Trades Union leaders were sceptical 
from the start. Many of them were already under Radical influence. 

1 Reports forwarded to Chamberlain by Howard Vincent, 18 June 1903. 
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Others were alarmed by the prospect of higher food prices. The 
following extracts from a letter addressed to Chamberlain by the 
secretaries of the Liverpool Branch of the Independent Labour 
Party illustrates some of the doubts felt by the leaders of the 
Working Class. 


MESSRS DANIELL AND BLAIR TO CHAMBERLAIN 


12 June 1903.—. . . we are deeply interested in the suggestion of a 
new fiscal policy contained in your speech on 28th May. We are pleased 
to note you ask the working men to think for themselves and not look at the 
matter purely from the standpoint of party politics. We think we may 
fairly claim to be without party bias on this matter, which is of such great 
importance, and we are prepared to consider it purely as a means of 
raising the standard of life to the workers. .. . 

The benefits to the workers indicated in your speech appear to be 
these :— 


1. Increased wages. 

2. Increased Trade (this we presume implies more regular and con- 
tinuous employment). 

3. ‘A good many social reforms’, including specifically ‘old age 
pensions.’ 


. . . We would welcome security against poverty in our old age. . . . 

. . . We cannot help pointing out, moreover, that comparatively few 
of our class arrive at the age actually deemed suitable for pensions and 
only a small percentage of the workers who would pay the duties would 
benefit by old age pensions. 

The really important points to us then would be, increased wages and 
continuity of employment. Putting sentiment aside, we would not object 
to pay the duties if we could be quite certain that you would (as you say 
in your speech) ‘give more than you take’... . 

It seems to us that it will be a difficult task to persuade the commercial 
community to pay the increased taxes, the higher transport charges, and 
the higher wages to their employees. We beg you to explain how this is 
to be effected and not only would we ask you to show us how the means of 
payment are to be provided, but also how the employers, when the means 
are provided, can be compelled to raise our wages, without our resorting 
to strikes to obtain the increase. 

The most sanguine supporters of the theory that protection would 
increase wages, can hardly claim that wages would increase before or at 
the same time as the admitted rise in the price of foodstuffs and in the 
meantime what would be the effect upon this large section of the popula- 
tion ? 

The questions we ask are of paramount importance for we consider that 
the protection of the working classes here should command at least as 
much attention as the welfare of the Colonies, where the condition of the 
workers is so much superior to that of our own people. 
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The first major test of working-class opinion came at the by- 
election at Barnard Castle on 25 July. The Tariff Reformers had 
put forth great efforts and were hopeful of a Unionist victory. Sir 
Thomas Wrightson, one of Chamberlain’s strongest supporters went 
to help in the campaign and reported in encouraging terms. 


WRIGHTSON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


19 fuly 1903.—. . . I have just returned from Barnard Castle division 
where I have been speaking last week almost exclusively on the Fiscal 
Question. 


The people there are intensely interested in the subject and seem to 
care for little else. The winning of this seat is very important and I 
believe that there is every probability of your obtaining it as the first 
fruits of your bold policy. 


Unionist prospects were improved by the presence of a Labour 
candidate who was expected to split the Free Trade vote. But in 
the event the Labour candidate, Arthur Henderson, topped the 
poll; and he had been hostile throughout to Chamberlain’s policy. 
The election was a sign that the workers would follow their own 
leaders. ‘The Unionists would have to pay for their neglect of 
social issues since the outbreak of the South African War. 

Chaplin, whose Conservatism dated back to the days of Disraeli 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, had always kept in touch with the 
Labour leaders, particularly in Lancashire. He now urged 
Chamberlain to open direct negotiations with them. 


CHAPLIN AND CHAMBERLAIN 


Chaplin to Ff. C.—4 August 1903.—Private——With this, I enclose as 
promised a memo. of the conversation I had with T. Ashton, the leader 
of the Cotton Operatives. I have known him certainly for 15 or 20 years. 
He has aided me in more than one campaign on other matters, and I have 
always found him singularly straightforward and reliable as well as 
shrewd and independent. His influence among the workers is undoubted. 
It would be worth everything to you to get them on your side at this 
juncture. But their tendency at this moment, being extra sensitive on 
Food as you will see for the reasons which he gives, inclines the other way. 
That is the reason of my persistence in seeking to arrest your own personal 
attention to this phase of the question. How is the tendency to be 
reversed ? ‘The best plan I feel sure — would be for you to see one or two 
of them yourself, unless you have some overwhelming reason against it. 
Whenever I have had to do with a campaign I have always begun with 
this. I believe you would get them then and there and you could follow 
it by a speech which would enable them to bring in all their followers at 
once. 
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You suggested to me that Ashton might be put in touch with the new 
Tariff Reform League, but there is no one on their Executive Committee 
whose name commands influence, or of whom he would know anything, 
and I’m sure he wouldn’t hear of it. Moreover, it must be done quite 
privately. 

On the general question, may I say a word on the position as it strikes 
me. Food is the rock ahead. I should be, if I was trying to run this 
policy, as moderate as possible in that respect. Some duty, I recognise, 
there must be; but to start with, till the superstition dies out, the more 
moderate the better. It would be easy to increase them later if revenue 
was essential. 

Another objection which I hear frequently to your proposals — comes 
from the recipients of small Fixed Incomes. They might be met, I often 
think, if you have the means, by some further reductions or remissions of 
Income Tax. Forgive all this, which arises only from excessive zeal for the 
success of your campaign. 


fF. G. to Chaplin—5 August 1903.—Private-—. ..I1 am very much 
obliged to you for your letter and the interesting account which you give 
of your interview with Mr. Ashton. You seem to me to have put all the 
points admirably and I regard the interview as hopeful on the whole. I 
am not certain that it is a bad thing for us that the other side have gone 
so hot and strong on the food question. When they find how moderate 
the proposals are — for I agree with you that we must be very moderate — 
the working people will feel that they have been deceived by the cry of 
wolf so loudly uttered. 

I do not at present see how I can possibly avoid a small tax on meat, 
but I suppose 5 per cent would be quite enough. 

I will consider very carefully the question of an interview with Ashton. 

The difficulty with working-men representatives, if they are not of our 
party, is the probability of a distorted account getting into the newspapers. 
But I do not dislike the idea of having a talk with some of the principal 
men. 

I think that when I go to Liverpool, where I am to address a meeting 
of workingmen, I shall give special attention to the unfairness of allowing 
manufacturers in this country, who are under all sorts of restrictions in 
the way of Trades Unions and other regulations, to be overwhelmed by 
foreigners who get their work done at lower rates and are not subject to 
all the control exercised by our factory legislation. If, for instance, it is 
right for a Corporation to import bridges or tramways from abroad with 
no restriction in the shape of a duty, why should not the manufacturer 
import the cheap labour, Italian, German, or other, with which these rails 
or bridges are made. The working men are strong against cheap labour, 
but they cannot have it both ways, and if labour is to be protected the 
products of labour must be protected also. 


Chaplin to Ff. C.—7 August 1903.—Private.—. . . It will be a big fight — 
there is no doubt of that, and equally little in my mind, that you will win, 
in the end, whatever may happen the first time — and if we can only get 
the Lancashire men, you will win the first time. 
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Chamberlain’s reserve is not entirely surprising. He was bound 
by the Cabinet truce and any public disclosure that he was trying 
to ‘get at’ the Labour leaders might have been embarrassing. 
Yet the impression remains that, though he fully recognised the 
importance of the working man’s vote, he did not yet realise the full 
influence of the Trade Union leaders. In his Radical days, working- 
class leaders had been almost unknown. In a letter to The Times, 
at the beginning of the campaign (3 June 1903) he had written: 

I do not attach excessive importance to the expressions of opinion by 
the Trades Union leaders to which you refer . . . because these gentle- 
men are, almost without exception strong Radical Partisans. Their 
opinions are not necessarily shared by the working people generally, nor 
even by Trade Unionists, who appoint their officers independently of 
political considerations. As an instance I may mention that here in 
Birmingham the members of the Trades Council are almost to a man 
opposed to me politically, notwithstanding which my majority at the last 
contested election in a purely working class district was 4,500.! 


This public assertion that the Trades Union leaders were unre- 
presentative was unwise. Much capital was made of it at the 
Annual Trade Union Congress, when a resolution was carried, 
with only two dissentients, condemning ‘the change proposed by 
Mr. Chamberlain in our present Fiscal policy as most mischievous 
and dangerous’.? Chaplin was almost certainly right in advising 
Chamberlain to open personal negotiations with some of the Union 
leaders. In our day it would have been a natural step, but we 
must make some allowance for the circumstances of the age. It 
was about this time that Balfour turned to Mrs. Sidney Webb 
and asked ‘by the way, what exactly is a Trade Union?’3 That 
Chamberlain moved with the times at any rate more than his 
younger colleague is suggested by the following letter. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO CHAPLIN 


12 October 1903.—. . . Could you not manage to see the working man 
you speak of yourself, and find out from his own lips how he stands, and 
to what extent he could help us? It would be well worth the while of the 
Tariff Reform League to give moderate sums to a few leading Trades 
Unionists and to set them to work to counterbalance in every way the 
Radical crew. 

At present the Cobden Club is finding the money for Madison’s meet- 
ings, and although they are purely Radical meetings of the ordinary 
electioneering type they give a totally wrong impression as to the opinion 
of the working-classes. 

1 The Times, 8 June 1903. 2 8 September 1903, at Leicester. 
3 Lucy Masterman, C. F. G. Masterman, p. 61. 
L2 
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If we could get a manifesto signed by a number of respectable names 
to be followed by a meeting to be called by them, they would carry on 
the discussion in their own way, which would be of considerable advan- 
tage. Asarule when the Trades Unionist leaders speak the workmen are 
afraid of opposing them in public, although they do not hesitate to vote 
against them at the ballot. 


VIIl 


Chamberlain had claimed to speak as a Free Trader when he 
put the case for Preference at Birmingham. So had Balfour in 
arguing the case for Retaliation. The Liberal leaders, however, 
and the Unionist Free Traders had denounced both policies as 
heresy. They cited Adam Smith, Cobden and Farrer to support 
the contention that any restriction of Imports must raise costs and 
so injure both profits and employment. In meeting this argument 
the Tariff Reformers found themselves forced to attack the whole 
conception of Free Imports and thus of Free Trade. By the middle 
of August, Courtney was fully justified in asking, ‘ Will the Colonial 
Secretary stick to strengthening the ties of Empire, or will he slip 
into the advocate of pure Protection ?’ ! 

The most patient reader will not expect a detailed examination 
of the different arguments developed in the course of the Fiscal 
controversy. The briefest sketch must suffice. As in all challenges 
to accepted doctrine, the Reformers had recourse to the original 
sources and claimed the authority of the Fathers for their opinions. 
There were grave disputes as to what Adam Smith or Cobden 
would have done had they lived in the twentieth century. Adam 
Smith had defended the Navigation Laws in the interests of National 
defence. Would he, perhaps, have supported a policy designed to 
make industrial Britain independent of the foreigner for its food 
supply in time of war? Cobden had concluded a reciprocity treaty 
with France. Had he been at heart a retaliationist ? Chamberlain 
was inclined to think so. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO CRAIG-BROWN 


22 May 1903.—. . . There is no doubt that Cobden was an opportunist 
in the best sense of the word, that is to say, although he held general 
principles very strongly he did not allow himself to be bound by a 
pedantic interpretation of them. 

We are in for a big fight, but I am convinced that not merely the future 


™ Courtney, ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s Balloon’, published in The Contemporary Review, 
August 1903. 
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of the Empire, but the prosperity of our commerce at home depends on 
our waking up to the new conditions that have been created by the 
accumulation of capital in the great protected countries. 


The appeals to authority were soon followed by more respectable 
arguments. ‘The Tariff Reformers claimed that the cost of any duty 
would largely be born by the producer. The Free Traders replied 
that the burden would fall almost entirely on the consumer. The 
Free Traders declared that any reduction in imports must mean a 
corresponding cut in exports. The Tariff Reformers answered 
that though Germany and the U.S. had returned to Protection, 
their exports had only increased. To this the Free Traders retorted 
that German and American prosperity had grown despite their 
Tariffs, not because of them. If only both countries recognised 
their true interests and returned to Free Trade, their prosperity 
would grow still more. The Tariff Reformers showed that Free 
Imports encouraged ‘dumping’ and that this led to bankruptcies 
and unemployment. The Free Traders retorted that ‘dumping’ 
was a good thing. It might hurt a particular trade but if it meant 
that the cost of foodstuffs or raw materials or consumer goods was 
reduced then it must benefit the economy as a whole. Official 
statistics, said the Tariff Reformers, showed that our exports of 
iron and steel, cotton and other staple industries were declining or 
stagnating. Free Traders admitted this but pointed out that the 
place of these exports was being taken by exports of coal and 
manufactured goods. This was all very well, answered the Tariff 
Reformers, but to export coal was to export our basic strength ; 
while to accept a decline in our staple and heavy industries was to 
resign ourselves to becoming a second-class power. Fierce con- 
troversy raged around the question of how we paid for the excess 
of imports over exports. The Free Traders were convinced that 
the gap was filled by our invisible exports from shipping, banking 
charges and returns on overseas investment. The Tariff Reformers 
suspected that some of it was covered by capital movements. 
British capital, they said, was being driven to invest behind the 
security of foreign tariffs where it would employ cheap foreign labour 
to compete against our own workers. 

It is never easy to keep an argument to the purely economic 
plane; and economists, in any case, are notoriously reluctant to 
do so. Adam Smith was primarily a political philosopher using an 
economic method to demonstrate the truth of conclusions in which 
he already believed. The same is true of List. It proved even 
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truer of their latter-day disciples in the Fiscal turmoil of 1903. It 
was the moral, political and social implications of the contending 
doctrines that aroused the fiercest passions. Free Traders argued 
that Tariffs must lead to the restriction of trade, international 
tension and finally war. ‘Tariff Reformers replied that unless we 
protected our main industries and our Colonial trade we should be 
too weak to win a war if it came. ‘Tariff Reformers maintained 
that without Preference the Colonies would drift away from us. 
Free Traders answered that the process of Tariff negotiating would 
lead to continued differences between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country. Nor would England’s loyalty to the Empire be strength- 
ened by a policy which raised the cost of her people’s food. 

Above all, so Free ‘Traders argued, Preference, Retaliation and 
Protection all meant more State interference with individual enter- 
prise. This said the fourteen economists in their letter to The Times,} 
as we have seen, would have dire moral consequences : 


There are also to be apprehended those evils other than material which 
Protection brings in its train — the loss of purity in politics, the unfair 
advantage given to those who wield the powers of jobbery and conscrip- 
tion, unjust distribution of wealth and the growth of ‘sinister interests’. 


In the same way Progessor Pigou, after admitting that there 
might be certain cases where a duty could be justified, qualified the 
admission in the following terms: 


We should still have to consider the grave disadvantages which are 
bound to arise when ordinary human beings endeavour in practice to 
select the proper cases for intervention, the right time for beginning it and, 
above all, the moment at which the temporary duty ought to be removed. 
Can we seriously suppose that a democratic government, pressed on all 
hands by interested suitors, bewildered by conflicting evidence, nervous 
of offending political adherents, would prove itself equal to that Herculean 
task.2 


To this the Tariff Reformers answered, with some force, that 
State interference was now accepted in factory legislation for social 
ends. Why should it not be accepted in trade legislation for 
national and Imperial ends? ‘The Free Traders replied that it 
was folly to restrict individual liberty since liberty was the end of 
Government. The Tariff Reformers hinted darkly that the alterna- 
tives to some form of State intervention were military defeat or 
social revolution. 


1 The Times, 15 August 1903. 
2 A. C. Pigou, The Riddle of the Tariff (1903 edition), p. 44. 
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The Free Traders, of course, had the advantage of possessing a 
clear doctrine, understood by them all, refined over the years and 
consistent in its several parts. Moreover they believed in its prin- 
ciples as if these had been handed down from Mount Sinai with the 
tables of the law. Marshall, for instance, described these prin- 
ciples as “economic truths as certain as those of geometry’.! The 
weakness of the Free Traders was that their doctrine no longer 
corresponded to the circumstances and facts of the age. They 
thus offered their opponents plenty of targets. 

The Tariff Reformers, for their part, were still hammering out 
their policy and groping towards a consistent doctrine. They were 
thus all too often involved in superficial but damaging contradictions. 
Chamberlain, for instance, began by suggesting that the duty on 
corn would be borne by the foreign producer not the British con- 
sumer. He then suggested that the Working Class could be com- 
pensated for any increase in the cost of living by devoting the 
revenue from the Tariff to financing Old Age Pensions, thus 
implying that the tariff might raise living costs after all. He then 
went on to undertake that any duty imposed on foodstuffs must be 
matched by the reduction of some other revenue duty, thus leaving 
his hearers in doubt how he would raise the money to pay for Old 
Age Pensions. Nevertheless the Tariff Reformers had one basic 
advantage over their opponents. They offered a cure for material 
and individual grievances which the Free Traders regarded as un- 
avoidable. 

Beneath the arguments of debate lay a fundamental difference 
of approach. The Free Traders were complacent and at the same 
time resigned. They believed the British economy was in as healthy 
a state as it could be. They recognised the existence of appalling 
social problems. They were aware of our economic decline relative 
to other countries. But they were convinced that State inter- 
vention could not improve these conditions and must make them 
worse. As far, indeed, as our decline was concerned, they were 
quite prepared to accept it. Thus Courtney wrote at the time. 


Balfour’s scheme is quite unpractical. Chamberlain’s proposals would 
embroil us with all the world, would add to the cost of living, and would 
reduce our efficiency in the competition of foreign markets; but com- 
pared with Balfour’s it is workable if suicidal. We have been doing well 
and shall continue to do well, but this last truth must be coupled with an 
acknowledgement that though we are still absolutely going forward we 


1 England’s Fiscal policy in Official Papers of Alfred Marshall, p. 388. 
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are losing and must lose first place. Our national vainglory will not 
easily acquiesce in being second ; and any quack who professes to have a 
remedy against this loss of supremacy will attract the support of a great 
many and it might be in a bad season of a majority of electors. It seems 
to me wise not to conceal the unpalatable truth but to try to bring our 
countrymen to realise it as a fact which tariffs cannot alter.! 


In the same spirit Marshall would write ‘England’s place among 
the nations in the future must depend on the extent to which she 
retains industrial leadership. She cannot be the leader, but she 
may be a leader.’ 2 

The Tariff Reformers, on the other hand, believed that we 
stood at the cross-roads between hope and despair. Without 
Tariff Reform, the Empire would fall apart. British industry would 
be ruined. We should be defeated in war; or engulfed in economic 
disaster and social revolution. Given Tariff Reform, however, we 
should find in a united Empire the resources and the markets 
which would ensure prosperity, make social reform possible and 
give us the leadership of the world. 

This underlying difference was, of course, far from clear to the 
mass of the people or even to many who took an active part in the 
controversy. For most men the test of Chamberlain’s policy would 
be the immediate course of events. 1903 was a year of depression. 
Would his predictions of deeper gloom be realised at once for all to 
see ? or would recovery come to the rescue of the defenders of Free 
Trade? Esher’s interim verdict was as good as any. 


16 Fuly 1903.—. . . Here (I am writing you from the City) the only 
topic is the Chamberlain Campaign. No one can possibly foretell how 
it will go. If there are two or three bad years of trade, I think Joe will 
win, as everyone will be anxious to try a new scheme. If, on the other 
hand the years are prosperous, the feeling will be to let well alone! ! 3 


1 G. P. Gooch, Life of Lord Courtney, p. 489. 
2 Official Papers of Alfred Marshall, p. 404. 
3 Viscount Esher, Jonrnals and Letters, p. 3. 


CHAPTER CV 


THE DEBATE OVERSEAS 
( June—September 1903) 


International Importance of the New Policy — Reactions in France, Belgium, 
Holland and Austria — The Republican Administration Show Understanding 
—— Germany Threatens then Withdraws — Fiscal Reform in Malaya — South 
Africa Favourable — New Zealand Enthusiastic — A Mixed Reception in 
Australia — Barton Intervenes — Canadian Reactions — Laurier Holds his 
Hand — The Pull of Quebec — Minto’s Judgment — His Warning. 


I 


THE Fiscal Question would be decided by the British Parliament 
and people. But it was a question which concerned every country. 
The British market was the largest in the world. Any change in the 
conditions of access to it must vitally interest primary and industrial 
producers everywhere. 

Chamberlain’s proposals were avowedly intended to increase 
Britain’s trade with the Colonies by giving the Colonial producer 
better terms in the British market than the foreign producer. Would 
this lead to a reduction in foreign exports to Britain? If so, would 
foreign countries retaliate by raising their duties against Britain 
still further ? Would it matter if they did? 

Another question seemed even more important. Many English- 
men, and at the outset even Chamberlain, were not wholly con- 
vinced of the economic merits of the new policy. They thought it 
possible that it would impose material sacrifices on Britain, but 
they judged that this was a price worth paying for the closer unity of 
the Empire. They hoped, moreover, that a change in Britain’s 
Fiscal policy would lead the Colonies to accept a share of the 
burdens of Imperial defence. But what was the real feeling of the 
Colonies? Their Prime Ministers had urged reciprocity on Britain 
at the Conference of 1902; and this was known. But how far was 
Colonial opinion with them? Would a change in the Fiscal 
policies of the Mother Country really lead her children to ‘think 
imperially’? Would a refusal to change really lead to the 
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dissolution of the Empire as Chamberlain had warned ? 

The views of the Colonies and of foreign powers were factors 
which any thinking Englishman must take into account before 
reaching his decision on the Fiscal issue. We must accordingly 
consider briefly how Chamberlain’s proposals were received abroad 
and in the Empire. 


II 


1903 was a momentous year for the improvement in Anglo- 
French relations to which Chamberlain had contributed much. 
His Birmingham speech, as it happened, came between King 
Edward’s visit to Paris and the President’s visit to London. French 
interest in the new policy was intense but public reaction was 
cautious. There was an obvious desire not to allow criticism of 
Chamberlain’s proposals to mar the progress of the Entente. 

The agriculturalists of Normandy and the luxury traders of Paris 
were naturally alarmed; the British market was of great value to 
them. The Petit Journal, then the newspaper with the widest 
circulation in France, called for joint action with other interested 
powers to prevent a change in British policy. The more influential 
Temps and Débats showed greater restraint. But they warned that 
the success of Chamberlain’s policy might be dangerous for France 
by making the British Empire too strong a partner. 

Not all comment was unfriendly. The République Frangaise, which 
had supported Méline, the leader of French Protectionism, gave its 
wholehearted support to Chamberlain for recognising that : 


far from opening up new markets for its national industries to the country 
which has adopted it, Free Trade has become a veritable bounty in 
favour of the products of competing countries. The result is that the state 
thus disarmed must necessarily impoverish itself for the benefit of its 
neighbours, who are safeguarded by their protective tariffs.! 


Chamberlain, with other members of the Cabinet, took his part 
in President Loubet’s State visit. His diary and papers also show 
that he saw a number of French visitors that summer and helped 
arrange for a delegation of French Senators to be received at 
Westminster. Balfour and Campbell-Bannerman both made short 
speeches at this reception. Chamberlain had not expected to speak 
but the French visitors called out for him to say a few words. 
He complied briefly with an appeal that both countries should 

1 La République Frangaise, 5 June 1903. 
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apply the Entente Cordiale throughout the Colonial sphere. But 
the best point of the afternoon was scored by the Liberal leader. 
Pointing to Balfour and Chamberlain, Campbell-Bannerman told 
the Frenchmen that they were in the presence of the ‘enfant gdté’ 
and the ‘enfant terrible’ of the Unionist party ! ! 

In Belgium and Holland, Press comment on the new policy was 
uniformly hostile. Both countries had benefited from the British 
open door. Both were themselves low tariff countries. The 
Austrian Press, more philosophical and more disinterested, indulged 
in historical judgments. The Neue Freie Presse recalled Goethe’s 
dictum on the battle of Valmy — ‘From today begins a new chapter 
of history’ .? 

But Britain’s chief commercial rivals were the United States and 
Germany. If any foreign powers could influence the British 
decision, it was they. 


III 


Chamberlain’s proposals held the headlines in the United States 
for several days. Free Trade opinion and the exporting interests 
were against Chamberlain. But the Protectionists were in power 
under Theodore Roosevelt. Their leading organ, the New York 
Tribune, was reflecting the views of the Administration when it 
wrote : 


if a British Tariff is enforced against this country, America will surely be 
able to take her own medicine without making a wry face.3 


In the same spirit, The Times correspondent in New York 
reported : 


There is little disposition to seek a quarrel with England for following 
America’s example even at America’s expense. . . . Here as in England, 
opinions are diverse, but on the whole, the majority of the best opinions 
thus far accessible are for Mr. Chamberlain.4 


There were some notable exceptions. Chief among them was 
Chamberlain’s old friend Andrew Carnegie. ‘The most dangerous 
enemy of the new policy’, wrote a shrewd Canadian observer, 


is the leading spirit of America’s greatest trust — Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
As the world’s most successful business man and greatest philanthropist, 


1 92 July 1903. 2 Neue Freie Presse, 31 May 1903. 
3 New York Tribune, 2 June 1903. 4 The Times, 3 June 1903. 
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his statements and opinions will be freely quoted by the opponents of 
preferential trade and undoubtedly carry great weight.! 


Carnegie urged the Administration to spike Chamberlain’s guns 
by making generous offers to Canada for a reciprocity treaty. 
‘Canada’, wrote one of his supporters, ‘is the crux of the matter. 
With her on our side, the Chamberlain plan must fall. With her 
against us, millions of our trade will be annihilated.’ 2 

But there was little enthusiasm in Canada for a Reciprocity 
Treaty, and not much in Washington. Supporters of a treaty had 
called as a first step for a reassembly of the Joint High Commission 
representing the two countries. At the beginning of June, however, 
it was given out in Washington that the Administration had decided 
not to ask for such a reassembly. They judged that Chamberlain’s 
preferential proposals would prove more attractive to Canada than 
a reciprocity treaty with the United States. 

Some idea of Chamberlain’s estimate of American reactions to 
his policy is given by the following letter: 


CHAMBERLAIN TO SIR GILBERT PARKER 


25 August 1903.—. . . It is curious how inconsistent our opponents are. 
They declare that the whole tax will be paid by the consumer in this 
country, in which case no harm whatever will result to the foreigner, and 
yet they go on to say that the foreigner will consider himself seriously 
injured, and will have the will and the power to retaliate. To my mind 
it is preposterous nonsense. 

All nations now-a-days are commercial in their instincts. They will 
only take such steps as they believe will be beneficial to them. The United 
States will never cut off its nose to spoil its face, and the almost universal 
tone of its press shows how little inclined they are to resent a change in 
our policy which would be to some extent a confession that they have 
hitherto been wiser than we have been. 

Mr. Carnegie is an enthusiast in many things, but he allows himself to 
be carried away by the impression of the moment. He was firm about the 
Spanish War, and told me that he intended a campaign which was to 
destroy the Republicans. I suppose he has forgotten it now, and in any 
case I hope that he does not bear malice either against his native or his 
adopted country. 


Chamberlain’s confident belief that the United States would 
make the best of Britain’s decision received striking confirmation a 
few weeks later. The following letter is from the Washington 
correspondent of the Morning Post: 


1 Albert Swindlehurst to the editor of the Daily Telegraph, July 1903. 
2 The Commercial Advertiser, 16 January 1904. 
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17 September 1903.—. . . In view of our recent conversation in the 
House of Commons it may interest you to hear that on my return to the 
United States last Saturday I called on the President and had a long 
conversation with him regarding your fiscal policy and its general bearing 
on Anglo-American relations. 

The President is greatly interested in your proposals, but does not 
regard them as in any way directed against the United States in a hostile 
spirit or likely to disturb the friendly relations now existing between the 
two countries. He recognizes that what you propose is in the interest of 
the Empire and that while the United States may suffer somewhat in 
consequence the United States cannot object to England adopting that 
policy which shall seem to her to be most advantageous. ‘This is the view 
held by public men now in Washington. 


IV 


The German reaction to Chamberlain’s policy was more complex. 
To understand it fully we must go back a little. 

In 1875 Britain had concluded a trade treaty with the German 
Zollverein. One article of this stated that in the British ‘Colonies 
and possessions the produce of the states of the Zollverein shall not 
be subject to any higher or other import duties than the produce of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland’. 

The Canadian decision of 1897 to give a unilateral preference to 
Britain was thus a breach of this clause; and Salisbury had accord- 
ingly denounced the Anglo-German treaty. The Germans, on their 
side, argued that the Canadian action was not only a breach of the 
1875 treaty but also a breach of the Most Favoured Nation Clause. 
By way of retaliation, Germany refused to give Canadian imports 
into Germany Most Favoured Nation Treatment and subjected 
them instead to the provisions of the so-called ‘Autonomous Tariff’. 
This meant that they had to pay a higher duty. 

In practice Canadian exports suffered little enough. But the 
German decision irritated Canadian opinion. Accordingly in 
their 1903 budget, the Canadian Government, acting on Chamber- 
lain’s advice, imposed a surtax on all German goods imported into 
Canada. The Germans were stung by this counter move and 
further alarmed by the news that the South African Customs Con- 
vention was likely to provide for a preference to Britain. They 
determined to check what seemed to them a new trend in British 
policy. On 15 April 1903 Baron Richthofen, speaking on behalf 
of the German Government, told Lascelles, our Ambassador in 
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Berlin, that it was doubtful if the Reichstag would agree to continue 
Most Favoured Nation Treatment to British exports to Germany 
if German goods were treated less favourably than British goods in 
Canada, South Africa and other parts of the Empire. Anglo-German 
trade relations were thus already strained when Chamberlain 
spoke at Birmingham, a month later. 

The first effect of Ghamberlain’s speech was to strengthen the 
retaliatory and Anglophobe current in Germany. Elections for the 
Reichstag were approaching, and the main political parties saw in 
Chamberlain’s new policy a chance to raise the bogey of an Anglo- 
German trade war. For a time there was talk of imposing an 
additional surtax on all Canadian imports. But a study of the 
trade figures induced second thoughts. These showed that German 
imports from the British Empire were worth some £51,000,000 a 
year and represented about 18 per cent of Germany’s total imports. 
German exports to the British Empire were worth some £55,000,000 
and represented over 25 per cent of her total exports. In a trade 
war, Germany would thus be in a considerably more vulnerable 
position than Britain. Accordingly on 31 May an officially inspired 
article appeared in the Cologne Gazette recommending patience and 
urging the German public to await the outcome of the Fiscal contro- 
versy in Britain before deciding the attitude Germany herself should 
adopt. 

This and subsequent articles show that the German Government 
were not only influenced by the trade figures. Just in time, they 
realised that any further German retaliation would only strengthen 
Chamberlain’s hand against his Free Trade opponents at home. 
“New measures taken by Germany against Canada’, wrote the 
Vossiche Keitung, 
would have worn the aspect of a confirmation . . . of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
argument and would have been right royally exploited by Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his friends. Count von Bilow would simply have brought grist 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s mill. A demagogue of the first order in point of 
talent, the Colonial Secretary would not have failed to seize the oppor- 
tunity of rousing the masses and of using . . . the fictitious argument 
that the introduction of protective duties in England was necessary 
because the new German ‘challenge’ to the Island Kingdom must be 
effectively resisted.! 

Chamberlain’s own attitude towards the German Government 
was still rather resentful. ‘Some years ago’, he wrote to Ashley 
not long afterwards, 


1 Vossiche Leitung, 2 June 1903. 
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I wished a good deal to advocate closer union with Germany. What 
was my reward? A speech from Biilow expressing indifference to any 
arrangement although the man had privately asked me to speak publicly 
in favour of it; and, later on, the insult about the Army. It is impossible 
to fight the battle of Germany in this Country at the present time — she 
is more unpopular than France ever was.! 


Biilow, for his part, had not forgotten the stinging rebuke he 
had earned from Chamberlain at the beginning of 1902. He had 
no stomach for another encounter and judged it prudent to climb 
down. Eckhardstein was accordingly instructed to call on 
Chamberlain. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO LANSDOWNE 


10 June 1903.—. . . Eckhardstein came to say that he had been in 
Berlin where he had seen the Emperor, Count Bulow and other Ministers. 

The Ministers had instructed him to say that the German Government 
would do nothing against Canada and that they would be ready at any 
time to enter into negotiations with us for a commercial treaty as the basis 
of their recognition of the right of the Colonies and ourselves to make 
preferential terms between ourselves. Their great desire was to come to 
an understanding and they had no doubt of being able to arrive at one 
under the new fiscal arrangements which we appeared to contemplate. 

I told him frankly that H. M. G. were divided on the question of policy, 
and that, therefore, there was no immediate prospect of a change. 


Lansdowne rightly interpreted Eckhardstein’s approach as a 
sign of weakness. He, accordingly, sent a dispatch to the German 
Government rejecting Richthofen’s threat to refuse Most Favoured 
Nation treatment to British imports into Germany. The Wilhelm- 
strasse sought to explain their rather Prussian bluff away. Lans- 
downe accepted their explanation but described the threats ‘as not 
lightly given and not to be lightly received’. The whole corre- 
spondence was published by the Foreign Office on 13 July, and was 
generally regarded as a strong point in Chamberlain’s favour. 

A few days later, Grey and Dilke raised the overseas effects of 
Chamberlain’s proposals in the debate on the Foreign Office Vote.? 
In so doing they played straight into Chamberlain’s hands. Balfour 
delivered much the strongest speech he had yet made in favour of 
retaliation. Chamberlain intervened briefly but with great effect. 
He traced the history of the Anglo-German controversy, and, in 
his conclusion, disclosed that negotiations with Germany were on 
the point of being resumed. ‘The policy of retaliation he claimed 
was paying a dividend before it had even been adopted. 

1 J. CG. to Ashley, 24 October 1903. 2 23 July 1903. 
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The right hon. baronet said something about the indignation and 
surprise which found expression in this House. I do not know to what he 
refers, but he will bear in mind that in my speech on the question I 
expressed no indignation and certainly no surprise. On the contrary I 
said it was perfectly natural that as long as Germany believed that our 
policy would be a policy of —I was going to say of passive resistance 
(laughter and cheers) — a policy of no resistance at all, it was probable that 
her statesmen, acting as they believed in the interests of her trade, would 
continue the policy to which of course we took the greatest exception. 
Without expressing any surprise or indignation, we have, I think, made it 
perfectly clear that in the future — so far, at any rate as our Government 
are concerned — we will not permit this discrimination to continue with- 
out taking all the steps in our power to bring it to a close (cheers) ; and I 
rejoice to think that these declarations, clearly made and, as I believe, 
supported by the vast mass of the people of this country, have already had 
their effect. We are now invited to negotiations upon the subject, which 
may very likely lead to more satisfactory results than those previous 
negotiations which failed completely because we were obliged to avow 
that we had no weapon in our hands in order to make a bargain.! 


On a later occasion, indeed, the Kaiser would tell King Edward 
‘Tariff Reform means war’. Bluff of this kind served as ammuni- 
tion to the Free Traders, and strengthened Foreign Office doubts 
about the new policy. By the end of the summer of 1903, however, 
it was widely agreed that whatever the economic merits of Tariff 
Reform, its adoption was unlikely to lead to any serious complica- 
tions with other countries let alone to trade wars. 


V 


What were the reactions of the Colonial Empire towards the new 
policy? 

The Crown Colonies, at this time, had few means of expressing 
their opinion on Imperial matters. Letters from Colonial Governors, 
however, and from business associations connected with the 
Colonies reveal a wide measure of approval. In the West Indies, 
in particular, the new policy was acclaimed as a logical continuation 
of the measures which had saved the sugar industry. 

In one particular instance, the Colonial Secretary made use of 
his administrative powers to introduce a measure of protection. 
Malaya was, at this time, the world’s largest producer of tin, con- 
tributing some 60 per cent of the world’s total supply. Most of 
the tin ore was dressed locally by Chinese concerns, and the 


1 The Times, 24 July 1903. 
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Government derived much of its revenue from a small export tax 
levied on finished tin. 

Some 70 per cent of Malaya’s tin exports went to the United 
States; but at the beginning of 1903 a group of American financiers 
judged that it would be to their advantage to buy the crude tin 
ore from Malaya and have it dressed in the United States. 

This process would destroy the Malaya tin industry and would 
enable the new American tin industry virtually to dictate the price 
of tin ore. 

Sir Frank Swettenham, the energetic Governor, saw the danger 
to the Malaya tin industry and to the revenue of the Federated 
States. He consulted Chamberlain; and, on 16 May — the day 
after the Birmingham speech — the Government of the Federated 
Malay States placed a heavy export duty on all tin ore. 


It is interesting to note [wrote The Times] that the Colonial Secretary 
himself — for action of this character would not be taken by a local 
Government without his express sanction — has already, in practical 
fashion, initiated the policy of safeguarding local interests from the 
menace of foreign aggression by means of a protective tariff! 


VI 


The first test of Colonial support for the policy of Preference came 
in South Africa. The Bloemfontein Conference had, as we have 
seen, recommended a Customs Convention for the four South 
African Colonies. This provided, among other things, for a pre- 
ference on British imports into South Africa. Milner accepted the 
recommendation on behalf of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony. Natal’s acceptance was not in doubt. But a 
question-mark remained. Would the Parliament at the Cape 
ratify the Convention? Sprigg’s majority depended on the Bond 
party, and it was still far from certain whether Chamberlain had 
worked a genuine change of heart among the Bond leaders. 

First reaction to the Birmingham speech seemed to foreshadow 
a cleavage on party lines. Smart for the Progressives described 
Chamberlain’s proposals as ‘the only policy by which the Empire 
can be federated’.2 He gave it his whole-hearted blessing. 
Hofmeyr, as in his private letter to Chamberlain, stressed the 
importance of reciprocity. ‘If the Colonial Secretary means to 
indicate that there should be reciprocal tariffs between the Colonies 


1 The Times, 9 July 1903. 2 The Times, 19 May 1003. 
9 903 
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and the Mother Country,’ he told The Times correspondent, ‘then 
I agree with him. If, however, Mr. Chamberlain proposes a 
preferential tariff on the part of the Colonies only, then I disagree 
with him.’ ! 

This was fair comment on Chamberlain’s proposals. But it 
boded ill for the success of the Custom’s Convention, which only 
provided for a unilateral Preference. 

The rest of the story is best told in the Governor of the Cape’s 
own words: 


HELY HUTCHISON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


22 May 1903.—. . . The Parliament here will get out of giving the 
25% if it can, but Spriggs thinks the proposal will go through. 


3 June 1903.—. . . The Bond organs are making a fuss about prefer- 
ential treatment: but as they have got to take or leave the Convention 
as it stands, I fancy they will swallow it. 

. The Times of 16 May with your speech has just arrived and I shall 
read it when the mail has gone. You have a mass of prejudice to sur- 
mount, and I hope sincerely you will succeed. Meanwhile I am sorry 
about the abandonment of the corn duty: but I suppose it was a political 
necessity. 


17 June 1903.—. . . I thought it better to let you know at once that it 
was not certain that the Customs Convention would go through — hence 
my secret telegram of the 14th. Things are looking better now, and I 
think it will probably pass. 


1 July 1903.—. . . As things are at present, it looks as if the Conven- 
tion will not pass the Leg. Council. Sir G. Sprigg will not however bring 
it in for a fortnight or so, and meanwhile is ‘lobbying’. I will let you 
know by telegraph what the prospects are, when the time draws near... . 

It is amusing to hear the protectionist Bondsmen disserting on the sin- 
fulness of preferential duties ! 


8 Fuly 1903.—I had a talk with Hofmeyr yesterday. I will not trouble 
you with details: but the sum and substance of it is, that he 1s in favour 
of the Convention passing, with a rider to the effect that you ought to 
be approached with the object of obtaining, if possible, reciprocity in the 
matter of differential duties. He poses as not being desirous of interfering : 
but I think he will help. If he does, the Convention will go through. 


27 Fuly 1903.—I think it probable that Hofmeyr has persuaded Muller 
to go off to Oudtshoorn so as to let the Convention through. It is just 
the kind of move he would be likely to make, under the circumstances. I 
think the Convention will go through. 


1 The Times, 19 May 1903. 
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I am watching the developments in England about Preferential duties 
with the deepest interest — far more, I fear than the interest which is 
caused by our local politics. I do most heartily wish you success in a task 
of difficulty which at first sight appears almost insuperable. 


29 July 1903.—The Convention has scraped through by the skin of its 
teeth. 


Hofmeyr’s rather curious manceuvre ensured the passage of the 
Convention. Chamberlain minuted on Hely Hutchison’s letter of 
27 July: ‘Very creditable to Mr. Hofmeyr who appears to have 
kept absolute faith with me’. The incident must have confirmed 
his faith in the appeal of his new policy. It also increased his 
obligation to see it through to success. 


Vil 


Opinion in New Zealand was favourable to the new policy from 
the start. On 21 May Seddon, as we have seen, applauded Chamber- 
lain for ‘going upon lines laid down by New Zealand’.! Sir John 
Ward, the leader of the Opposition, declared, ‘The idea embodies 
great possibilities’,? a statement which sounds delphic but was not 
so intended. On 4 June, the New Zealand Conference of Chambers 
of Commerce passed a series of resolutions advocating preferential 
trade. 

A few days later (8 June), in a speech at Hoki Tika, Seddon 
declared : 


. an exhaustive inquiry would disclose that Great Britain was weaken- 
ing industrially and commercially relatively to America and other 
nations. Should the drift now going on in that direction continue ? 

Great Britain’s dominions over the seas had made overtures and were 
earnest in their desire to help and were prepared to make sacrifices to 
ensure the stability of the Empire. They were ready to give preference to 
British manufactures. The position therefore was — (1) Shall the present 
state of drift continue? (2) Shall the Colonies assist the Mother Country 
and the Mother Country in turn help the Colonies? (3) The Colonies 
would be driven to make arrangements with other countries if offers of 
the Colonies to the Mother Country were rejected. Such a situation 
might force the Colonies into reciprocal trade with other nations. But he 
would greatly regret being a party to any reciprocal treaty with alien 
countries. 


The following letter suggests that Seddon even toyed with the 
idea of coming to England to join in Chamberlain’s campaign. 
1 The Times, 22 May 1903. 2 Ibid. 
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G. M. BOYLE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


4 July 1903.—. . . Mr. Seddon said how sorry he was that there should 
be any doubt as to what was the right policy. He quite agrees with you 
that, if we let this opportunity pass of consolidating the Empire we may 
never have the chance again; that England should look ahead, and try 
to imagine what these Colonies will be in 50 years time, viz, great nations ; 
and that nothing would delight him more than to come over to England, 
and from public platforms try to educate the people on this vital question. 
I said to my friend that on my return home I would write to inform you 
of Mr. Seddon’s feelings, as few men would have greater weight with the 
people of our Country than this hard-working Imperialist. 


Chamberlain’s own correspondence with Seddon in these months 
is mostly confined to telegrams and letters thanking the New 
Zealand Premier for the tokens of esteem which he loved to send to 
his friends. At the beginning of June, Chamberlain received a 
vast case of New Zealand ferns destined for the garden at Highbury. 
A few days later a note from the Agent General for New Zealand 
announced the arrival of five live New Zealand ducks. The 
Private Secretary asked for instructions, and Chamberlain minuted 
in his careful way ‘to be pinioned and sent to Neville Chamberlain 
Esq.’ 

But the most welcome gift of all came soon after the opening 
of the New Zealand Parliament at the end of June. In a single 
sitting Seddon carried a Preferential Trade Bill according Pre- 
ferences to Britain and providing for reciprocal preferential 
arrangements with Canada and Australia. Here was a straight 
and encouraging answer. 


Vill 


Australian reactions were more mixed. The Commonwealth 
Government was supported by a coalition of the Liberal and Labour 
parties, both strongly Protectionist. The Opposition stood for 
Free Trade. The idea of Preference was by no means new to 
Australians; but it had always meant different things to the 
opposing parties. To Government supporters it meant maintaining 
their present tariffs against Britain and increasing the duty against 
the foreigner. To the Opposition it meant reducing existing tariffs 
in Britain’s favour. G. H. Reid, the leader of the Opposition, had 
at one time gone so far as to speak of a preferential reduction of 50 
per cent. 
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Until the conference of 1902, however, Australians had given 
little thought to reciprocal preferences. They had thought of 
preference as something they might give to Britain in return for 
British expenditure on Australian defence. Chamberlain’s proposal 
that Britain should change her Fiscal system thus raised a new 
issue. Protectionists regarded the suggestion as proof that they 
had been right. Free Traders felt it would be a retrogressive step. 

First comments on the Birmingham speech mainly followed 
party lines. On 19 May, Barton, the Prime Minister, declared : 


. .. I fail to see why all the friends of the cohesion of the Empire 
should not agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s utterance. For the first time it 
is specifically laid down by a powerful British Minister that the United 
Kingdom ought not to stand by and see any part of Greater Britain 
punished by foreigners for preferring its kinsmen; that the interests of 
the partners of the Empire are paramount over fiscal theories; and that 
threats of retaliation made on the assumption of a contrary view would be 
idle vapourings if the whole Empire were prepared to defend its cohesion 
in trade as well as in territory. The principle is not affected because in its 
application we cannot ignore the fact that great Colonies like Canada and 
Australia must necessarily raise large Customs revenues where they are 
protecting their own industries. Within the operation of that necessity 
there is room for giving a preference to the productions of the Empire, 
whether they be food supplies or finished manufactures, and it is idle to 
say that such preference to be effective must amount to a prohibition of 
foreign imports. ‘That Canada’s preference has been effective and may 
be made more so Germany herself admits by her threats, and yet Canada 
by no means prohibits German importations. 


The same day, however, Sir William Macmillan, the deputy 
leader of the Opposition declared himself ‘absolutely opposed to 
a preferential tariff which would hamper the trading relations of 
Australia with Foreign countries’. This statement was endorsed a 
few days later (31 May) by Reid, the leader of the Opposition who 
described Chamberlain’s proposal as ‘a dangerous experiment’ 
likely to injure the prospects of world peace. 

Opinion in the States Government was divided. ‘The Premier 
of South Australia thought a preferential policy might do Australia 
more harm than good. The Premier of Queensland declared: 
‘All thoughtful people in the Commonwealth would like to see 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ideals realised ; but I foresee many difficulties’. 
The Premiers of Tasmania and Western Australia were whole- 
hearted in their approval. So was the Premier of New South 
Wales. The Government of Victoria alone declined to comment. 

The Australian Press, mainly in Free Trade hands, was openly 
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critical; and even the Protectionist newspapers looked the gift 
horse rather closely in the mouth. The correspondents of the 
leading London papers, moreover, suggested that Australian 
opinion was mainly hostile. Thus the correspondent of The Times 
after quoting much hostile Press comment, wrote : 


The Sydney merchants condemn Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade 
proposals as being a retrograde movement from the Free Trade stand- 
point and likely to lead to a further disorganisation of the Australian 
tariff.! 


These hostile reports from Australia were naturally exploited to 
the full by Chamberlain’s opponents at home. But Australians 
living in London refused to accept them as a true reflection of 
Australian feeling. One of them, Philip Mennell, the editor of 
Lhe British Australian, wrote to Chamberlain to say so. Chamberlain’s 
reply began to turn the tide of criticism. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO MENNELL 


29 May 1903.—. . . Iam much obliged by your letter. I need hardly 
point out to you that if Colonial opinion were indeed hostile, or even 
apathetic, there would not be the slightest possibility of carrying through 
so great a reform, and I should feel justified in abandoning the struggle if 
it were not warmly supported by the Colonies. 

I do not, however, accept the report of articles as to Australian opinion 
as being in any way conclusive, and I shall certainly be much interested to 
know what is the final judgment, as far as public opinion can be tested, 
when the nature of my proposals becomes known. 


Chamberlain’s letter was telegraphed to the Australian Govern- 
ment. Its leaders realised at once the havoc that was being done 
to Chamberlain’s cause by reports from Australia. Barton gave an 
interview to The Times correspondent and developed his previous 
declaration in favour of the Chamberlain proposals : 


In my view it is certain that, unless the United Kingdom arms 
herself with powers to meet by retaliation fiscal attacks by foreigners on 
the Colonies and herself and is prepared to exercise such powers, closer 
fiscal relations within the Empire in the direction of tariff preference will 
be difficult if not impossible. ‘This method of establishing such relations 
has been characterized as artificial and unnatural, but if the Empire is 
viewed as a whole it is hard to discover the meaning and the justice of such 
epithets. I myself am strongly in favour of the adoption of arrangements 
whereby trade between the various parts of the Empire and the Mother 
Country would be distinctly favoured and developed, subject to the con- 
tinued freedom of each self governing Colony with regard to its own fiscal 


1 The Times, 20 May 1903. 
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policy. Under such conditions preferential arrangements would not only 
be more practicable, but would also be a great deal easier to bringa bout. 
The accomplishment of such arrangements would be of enormous advan- 
tage to the whole Empire.! 


A few days later Deakin, Barton’s deputy in the Cabinet, sent a 
powerful telegram for publication to the editor of The British 
Australasian : 

The Commonwealth Government and all the Governments of the 
separate States approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade pro- 
posals. Only the extreme section of the free-traders are opposed to them, 
and an immense majority is assured for the new policy when it is put 
before the country. Personally, I consider preferential tariffs an indis- 
pensable foundation of the Empire.? 


On 4 June, Kingston, the Minister for Trade and Customs and 
the leading Labour representative in the Government, came out 
strongly in favour of Chamberlain’s proposals. He argued that 
Australia might give Britain preference over foreigners without 
loss of revenue by maintaining existing duties against Britain and 
raising them against other countries. 

Despite the efforts of Australian Ministers, it was some time 
before the Australian Press came out in whole-hearted support of 
the new policy. The following letters to Forrest, the Australian 
Minister of Defence, and to Wise, the Attorney-General, show 
something of Chamberlain’s disappointment. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO FORREST 


19 July 1903.—. . . I am now fighting for my life on the question of 
preferential tariffs. I believe that I shall win here, but it is a great draw- 
back that the telegrams from Australia are anything but enthusiastic, and 
my opponents naturally say you are urging us to alter our system with no 
security that the Colonies will be grateful to us if we do so. If, however, I 
carry the home people with me we shall have a great deal to offer to the 
Colonies in return for what we ask from them. We shall not of course 
attempt in any way to force our views upon our kinsfolk abroad, and if 
Australia likes to stand out of such an agreement as I propose she will be 
perfectly able to do so while leaving it to Canada, South Africa and New 
Zealand to take advantage of the preference we shall have to give. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO WISE 
27 August 1903.—. . . I have so much to do with clearing away mis- 
representations here that I shrink from any attempt at the present time to 
appeal direct to the Colonies. After all, the matter is a simple one. I 
have first to get the consent of the British people to the principle I have 


1 The Times, 2 June 1903. 2 The British Australasian, 5 June 1903. 
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laid down. When this is done it will be time to ask the Colonials whether 
they will give anything in return for our concessions and for the same 
object viz the closer union of the Empire. If they will not cadit quaestio 
— no one can force them and they must take their own line. Personally 
I have no doubt of their answer — whatever the press misled by its 
correspondents and by personal prejudice may say.! 


The final sentence of Chamberlain’s reply to Wise proved pro- 
phetic. The Australian Press now began to turn in favour of the 
new policy. On 12 August, the Conference of Australian Chambers 
of Manufacture came out strongly for reciprocal preferences. 
Barton meanwhile had already explained to the Governor-General 
his own ideas as to how the Preferential policy should develop. 


TENNYSON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


10 August 1903.—Private and Secret.—. . . I think that you will like to 
have a few notes I have made in private conversation with the Prime 
Minister on the subject of Preferential Tariff. He informed me that if 
Australia made a Preferential Tariff in favour of Great Britain, the 
Government here would be glad if 6d would be levied by Great Britain on 
foreign corn, and 3d only on corn from the Colonies. They would also 
appreciate it, if half the British duties on wine and spirits could be remitted 
in favour of the Colonies. With regard to textiles and hardware, it 
appears to me as well as to my Prime Minister, that the only way to deal 
with them here is to raise the existing tariff against all foreigners, and this 
will be probably the chief plank in my Government’s policy in the election 
in October. 

In outlining the Navigation Bill of next Session, he indicated that he 
considered that it would be ‘desirable and possible’ to introduce a clause 
‘reserving Australian coastal trade against all nations which reserved 
theirs against the Empire’. 

He finally expressed a hope that certain British and Colonial shipping 
lines might be subsidized so as to allow producers to recoup a proportion 
of the present freight burden.? 


IX 


But Canada’s reaction was the crux. It was the Canadian 
Government which had brought the issue of reciprocal preferences 
to a head at the Colonial Conference of 1902. But for their action, 


1 This last letter is reproduced from a draft instruction by Chamberlain. It may, 
therefore, have been modified or extended before dispatch. 

2 (Footnote to Tennyson’s letter.) Some Australian supporters of the Chamberlain 
policy were anxious to secure a preference on wool. This would have meant imposing 
a duty on foreign wool imported into Britain; and Chamberlain was strongly advised 
against such a course. An instruction of Chamberlain’s for a letter to Sir John Cookson 
runs: ‘I agree with him as to wool on which I do not think we can give a preference’. 


(23 June 1903). 
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Chamberlain might never have raised the question of Tariff Reform 
at all. 

Immediately on his return to London after the Birmingham 
speech, he minuted to his private secretary : 


You will have seen my speech on Friday evening. It is important for 
me to know how it is received in Canada and the Colonies generally. 
Please instruct Romeike’s cutting agency to send to the C(olonzal) O( ffice) 
all Colonial comments. 


I hope Lord Strathcona (the Canadian High Commissioner) will call the 
special attention of his Government to the full report.! 


A few days later we find him writing to Denison at Toronto. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DENISON 


25 June 1903.—Private—. . . The opposition are straining every nerve 
to prejudice the people against any tax on food, and their misrepresenta- 
tions of its effect may have some influence. J rely on constant support from 
the Colonies 2 for a policy which will greatly benefit them is in my opinion 
the true policy for the Mother Country also, and is in any case the only 
policy by which the Empire can be united. 


Canada’s response to the Birmingham speech was enthusiastic. 
Hodgeson, the President of the Board of ‘Trade, declared that ‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sentiments will be heartily reciprocated by the 
Colonies’. Borden, the leader of the Opposition, proclaimed ‘it 
seems to us that the hour has come and with it the man’.3 Press 
comment was almost wholly on Chamberlain’s side; and on 19 
May, only four days after the speech, Denison and Mulock brought 
the influential British Empire League to pass a resolution thanking 
Chamberlain and supporting his advocacy of Reciprocal Imperial 
Preference. 

Laurier and Fielding made no secret of their satisfaction but 
declined to be drawn into public statements. They had some 
reason for moving cautiously. ‘The Liberal party rested in the main 
on the support of French-speaking Quebec and the Free Trade 
Provinces of the wheat-growing West. Arrayed against them, 
under Conservative leadership, were the Protectionist industrial 
interests of Ontario. Since 1902, moreover, Tarte, one of the 
Liberal leaders, had left Laurier’s Government and was leading a 
Protectionist campaign in Quebec in association with the Con- 
servative party. 


1 17 May 1903. 2 My italics.—J. A. 3 The Times, 18 May 1903. 
4 The Times, 20 May 1903. 
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Laurier had introduced unilateral preferences in Britain’s favour 
and had extended them. He had also come out strongly for recipro- 
cal preference at the Colonial Conference. ‘Thus far he had enjoyed 
general support. But, if he were now to come out openly in fvaour 
of Chamberlain’s proposals, he would be pressed for details. Was 
he going to increase Preferences by lowering duties on British 
imports or by raising them against the foreigners? If he declared 
for raising them, he would alienate some of his own Free Trade 
supporters. If he advocated lowering them, he would play into 
the hands of the Conservative Opposition as well as of Tarte’s 
breakaway movement in Quebec. In the circumstances he took 
the line that he could not say what further advantages Canada 
might give to Britain until he knew what Britain was prepared to 
give Canada. 

Chamberlain, as we shall see, always felt that Laurier and his 
colleagues could and should have given him more public support. 
In judging the Canadian Liberal leaders, however, we must remem- 
ber that, though perfectly genuine in their advocacy of reciprocal 
Preferences, they were mainly interested in their economic aspect. 
They were never moved to the same extent as Chamberlain by the 
ideal of a United Empire. They were loyal enough to the British 
connection to give Britain a first option, but were always coldly 
prepared to turn to the United States if London declined their 
offer. 

A first indication of the complexities of the Canadian situation 
came from Sir Gilbert Parker who had seen Sifton, the Canadian 
Minister of the Interior, a few days after the Birmingham speech. 


PARKER TO CHAMBERLAIN 


23 May 1903.—. . . I had a long talk with Mr. Sifton and his position 
is one of caution because he is a ‘low-tariff man’, and the Laurier Govern- 
ment are faced by a very strong Protectionist combination, growing 
stronger every year — the agricultural population turning in that direc- 
tion now also. He says that he believes the Government will meet your 
proposals with an open hand. 

I am certain that a visit to Canada would produce an effect incalculably 
beneficial to your policy. It is the people who need to be inspired, and 
there are good reasons why they have not been inspired. 


Chamberlain relied chiefly on Minto, the Governor-General, for 
his information on Canadian affairs. He had a high opinion of 
Minto and had persuaded him to let his term of office be extended. 
Minto’s very decided views on the trend of events in Canada had a 
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TAKING HIM ON 


Coachman: Where’s your father, Mr Austen? 


But I thought the Duke was going to get off here with Mr Ritchie and the other passengers 


who have got down. 


: Oh! he has gone on a little way — we shall pick him up a little later on. 
Mr Austen: Yes, I believe he intended to 


Aman 


0ac. 


Mr Austen 


C 


but he’s fast asleep — let’s take him on 


° 
3 


(N.B. The Duke subsequently woke up and got down.) 


24 September 1903 
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powerful influence on Chamberlain’s course that summer; and 
we must examine his reports in some detail. 


MINTO TO CHAMBERLAIN 


17 May 1903.—. . . I fully agree with you that the position is an 
anxious one. Individuals here are constantly assuring me of their loyalty, 
and I believe in it; at the same time there is a cavilling ill-conditioned 
feeling towards the old country which might under certain conditions 
lead away from the Imperial connexion, for notwithstanding all protesta- 
tions of loyalty one sees how closely Imperial sentiment depends upon 
personal interest, whilst the constant wish of the man in the street to 
demonstrate the practical independence of Canada tends still further to 
produce oblivion of the strong arm without which she would in my 
opinion very soon cease to exist. 

The telegraphic report of your speech at Birmingham was in yester- 
day’s papers, and was at once the general topic of conversation; if we 
are to go on as an Empire some broader realization of the position is 
absolutely needed at home — there is plenty of narrowness here — it will 
be disastrous to the Empire if there is not some attempt from home to 
strengthen Canada’s affection for the motherland by material advantages. 
Her affection is not unreasoning devotion — its continuance depends on 
matter of fact nourishment. 


Minto, on Chamberlain’s instructions, sounded Laurier more 
than once about making some public statement in support of 
Chamberlain’s initiative. The following extracts from his reports 
give some idea of Laurier’s attitude and views. 


MINTO’S CONVERSATION WITH LAURIER 


30 June 1903.—. . . I saw Sir Wilfred Laurier in my office to-day. In 
answer to a remark of mine that I should rather like to have seen some 
expression of opinion in the House of Commons re Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, he said that Mr. Chamberlain had before him already the actual 
proposals of the Canadian Government on which he could put his hand 
at any moment; that the Canadian Government had made it quite clear 
at the Conference that on certain conditions they were prepared to give 
a further preference to British goods, i.e. on receipt of a preference to 
Canadian food-stuffs. On my pointing out that a further preference on 
British manufactured imports might possibly raise opposition among 
Canadian manufacturers, he admitted that it would, but said that the 
line he proposed would be the giving of a further preference upon certain 
selected British imports, not as at present on British imports generally, and 
though no doubt Canadian manufacturers would ‘kick’ that he was 
prepared to face the opposition, and that ‘his Government were prepared 
to take their coats off for it’. 

M 
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He recognizes of course that the West of Canada is practically a Free 
Trade population, whereas the older Provinces are strongly in favour of 
Protection. He thinks a zollverein, as meaning an identical Imperial 
tariff, is impossible owing to the many diversities of trade interests in the 
Colonies. 

He does not apprehend any risk of alienating Canadian opinion by 
missing the present opportunity of closer relations; he believes that the 
British people will recognize the fact that the Colonies have adopted a 
system of tariffs to which they are largely committed, and will recognize 
the difficulties that stand in the way of closer commercial relations. 

In answer to a question of mine relative to a possible desire for reci- 
procity on the part of the United States at present, he said that no doubt 
such a desire did exist and that he had been approached on the subject 
by a gentleman from Boston, but the result of the conversation was that 
in accepting reciprocity the United States would also expect the same 
preference that was given to British goods, a condition which he thought 
absolutely impossible and which neither side in politics would for an 
instant entertain. He considers that reciprocity with the United States 
in food-stuffs and raw material would be very beneficial to both countries 
and that it would not affect trade with the Motherland. 

In respect to the possibility of such reciprocity eventually alienating 
Canada from the Motherland, he said he was not in the least apprehensive, 
but the only thing which he thought might cause friction in that direction 
would be obstruction on the part of the Mother Country to any desire for 
reciprocity on the part of Canada with the United States, but that he 
considered Canada had now absolutely committed herself to a preferential 
trade policy with the Motherland and that any policy hostile to it would 
not now be entertained for a moment in Canada. 

In reply to another question of mine he said that he certainly considered 
public opinion in Canada favourable to closer commercial relations with 
the Motherland, but that the wish, though to a certain extent sentimental, 
was largely the commercial desire to possess a good entrance into British 
markets as the best market Canada possesses. 

On the whole I should say he strongly sympathises with Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the wish for enquiry into the present position, at the same time 
being much impressed with the many difficulties which become evident 
on attempting to solve the problem. 

I should say that the most important expression he made to me was 
that he saw no apprehension for misunderstanding arising between the 
Motherland and Canada if it was found impossible to carry out Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views. 

10 July 1903.—. . . a few days ago I had one of many conversations 
with Sir Wilfred as to the possibility of his introducing some resolution 
in the House in support and approval of your views on inter-Imperial 
trade — the answer I always get is a reference to the resolution passed at 
the Colonial Conference, which he maintains clearly demonstrates the 
position of Canada, always telling me that he does not understand why 
that resolution has not been more pointedly impressed on the people of 
England. He also said that Mr. Fielding in his recent budget speech had 
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clearly defined the views of the Canadian Government, and promised to 
send me the sentences to which he referred, but he has not done so. 
Quebec is of course the drag upon him, but I have always thought that 
with Sir Wilfred’s great influence, it would have been easy for him to 
dispel many misconceptions in Quebec if he had been very keen about 
doing so. 


Laurier omitted to send the promised text of Fielding’s speech. 
Instead he sent Fielding himself. On the same day as Minto 
penned the second of the two reports printed above, the following 
conversation took place. 


MINTO’S CONVERSATION WITH FIELDING 


10 July 1903.—Mr. Fielding called on me at my office this morning and 
after talking over the reports of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches at 
home we discussed the probable opinions in Canada. He thinks that on 
the whole the general Canadian public are decidedly inclined towards 
closer commercial relations with the Mother Country, but he recognizes 
the difficulty in dealing with Canadian manufacturers in respect to any 
further preference to British goods. He thinks that the Canadian manu- 
facturer is at present very apt to answer off-hand in favour of British 
preference, but that on studying the possible effect of such preference, he 
becomes anxious as regards his own business, and that whilst his inclina- 
tion influences him at once to declare for Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
on further consideration he finds difficulties in them. He said that a 
cross-examination of manufacturers expressing their good-will towards a 
further British preference would probably elicit rather opposite views 
from them. He believes however that reasonable objections might be 
met by giving a preference to certain specified British imports and not by 
a general preference, whilst Canadian manufacturers could be satisfied 
by an imposition of higher tariff against foreign imports. This of course 
would still render them liable to greater competition from British imports, 
though it would relieve them from competition they now suffer from foreign 
imports. 

As regards reciprocity with the States, he believes there is an inclination 
in that direction in the United States, but he thinks it probable that in 
making any overtures they would demand to be placed on the same terms 
as British goods in respect to any preference, which would, he considers, 
be an impossible proposition. 

He is, I think, evidently apprehensive of possible difficulties with the 
North West population in respect to their connection with American 
markets with which they have hitherto been accustomed to deal, and also 
on account of the different interests affecting them as compared with those 
of the older Provinces. 

He is inclined to think that Mr. Chamberlain’s views are gaining ground 
at home, but considers the details of the position full of difficulty, though 
it is comparatively easy to express general opinions on it. 

On talking over the effects of the McKinley and Dingley tariffs, he 
said that if it had not been for the difficulties they had built up in respect 
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to the commercial relations between Canada and the United States, he 
would not be prepared to say what position Canada might have now 
occupied at the present moment towards the latter. 

He referred to the Westinghouse and Dearing business firms having 
established themselves in Canada with a view to carrying on business free 
of Canadian duties and admitted that the enormous entry into Canada of 
population and capital from the United States may very possibly influence 
social conditions in the Dominion. 

He was rather inclined to talk of the Defence question, I think with the 
idea that preference to Colonial goods might, from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
point of view, entail further efforts towards Imperial Defence on the part 
of the Dominion. He seemed not opposed to such a possibility and said 
that in course of time it would come about. He admitted that though 
Canada refuses at present any stipulated military or naval contribution 
to the Empire, she could fairly be expected so to maintain the efficiency 
of her own forces as to justify the Motherland in considering her to possess 
a force capable of defending her own territory. 

The general impression he left on me was that personally he was 
favourable to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

He laughingly admitted that in view of the enormous future production 
of the North West, British farmers would in the future be crying out for 
protection against Colonial foodstuffs. 


Not content with sounding his Ministers, the Governor-General 
also consulted an independent observer, Mr. Willison, the editor 
of the Yoronto News. He put a series of questions in a letter to 
Willison and invited his replies. 


WILLISON TO MINTO 


14, July 1903.—. . . It is my opinion that there is a strong sentimental 
feeling in Canada, outside of Quebec, for closer commercial relations with 
Great Britain, but that the country would be reluctant to reduce further 
the duties on British manufactures. This country is greatly influenced 
by proximity to the United States and we shall not readily forego the 
ambition to make this a great manufacturing community, somewhat on 
the lines of the Republic. The Canadian manufacturers who profess to 
want preferential trade with the Mother Country are not very frank; they 
are really hostile to the existing British preference and look for a move- 
ment towards protection in Great Britain rather than to further advance 
towards Free Trade in Canada. Both parties here fear the manufacturers, 
and properly so, for they have been the controlling factor in every election 
since 1878. 

It is quite possible that the growth of the agricultural interest in the 
West may partly balance the manufacturing strength in the East... . 

I cannot think that any strong feeling for Canadian reciprocity with the 
United States remains, although probably such a feeling could easily be 
roused in Quebec. With the growth of the mining industry in British 
Columbia, the West will no doubt desire to have American agricultural 
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products excluded. In older Canada we should doubtless like reciprocity 
in natural products, but we shall not get reciprocity except through 
generous concessions on the manufacturers’ schedule and a repeal of the 
British preference ; neither of these things are we likely todo. I have not 
thought a limited reciprocity with the United States would make against 
British connection. 

Commercial union would not be considered by the Canadian people. 

I have no particular fear of the American immigration, if many of our 
settlers became American, so many Americans will go into our industries ; 
they will establish their industries here in order to get the advantage of 
the Canadian tariff and they will want that tariff to be retained. 


Minto sent on these reports to Chamberlain, together with his 
own estimate of the position. He drew a grimmer and more 
dramatic picture than the Canadians; and his very definite views 
must have made a deep impression on Chamberlain. Seldom had any 
Governor-General, even Milner, written to him in such strong terms. 


MINTO TO CHAMBERLAIN 


17 July 1903.—. . . It is I think from the general conditions surround- 
ing the present position that one must attempt to form conclusions on the 
great questions raised by your speeches. I have endeavoured in every 
opportunity both in conversation and by reading the newspapers to form 
some idea as to Canadian opinion, whilst what I have learned is perhaps 
so to speak leavened to a considerable extent by a fairly intimate know- 
ledge of Canadian life and the every day history of the country ... 

. . . In the first place I think it possible that the reception of your 
speeches in Canada may have seemed lukewarm to the British public 
unacquainted with Canadian character -— any such impression if it 
exists at home is entirely misleading, for there is no public opinion, in the 
ordinary meaning of the term, in Canada; opinion such as there is, is 
never focussed,— if it exists it is centred on local rather than on Imperial 
interests, whilst there is no Canadian statesman on either side of politics 
honestly anxious to direct public sentiment on Imperial lines . . . the 
constant powerful political drag of French Canada is always in opposition 
to any demonstration of Imperial inclinations which are therefore in a 
chaotic condition for want of a leader. Not only this, but the Canadian 
public is strangely apathetic in respect to questions as to which one would 
often expect an ebullition of strong feeling,— an apathy which Canadians 
have frequently lamented to me, and which they ascribe to a loss of 
individuality due to the prevalence of political influence through every 
condition of their existence, even to the smallest details. Nevertheless it 
would be the greatest mistake to assume from this want of apparent 
enthusiasm that Imperial ambitions or a wish for closer connections with 
the motherland are lacking here. There is a genuine wish for closer rela- 
tions, generally with no definite idea as to what shape those relations may 
take, a feeling which is largely sentimental though naturally to a great 
extent coupled in business circles with considerations of a business nature. 
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The outbreak of war in South Africa, and the services of the Canadian 
contingents alongside of H.M.’s regular army without doubt set Imperial 
enthusiasm ablaze in the Dominion, an enthusiasm which I had hoped 
might have been more fostered in a military cause but which I am afraid 
has somewhat dwindled, and we have again arrived at a point when 
(putting aside the advantages the war might have given us) we find our- 
selves with another chance which your speeches have put before us, of 
forging still closer the links of Empire, — this time commercially. 

Speaking for myself I cannot but say most emphatically that if we miss our 
present chance, that is to say uf the old country appears to throw cold water on what 
were the deliberately expressed suggestions of the Colonial representatives at the 
recent ‘Conference’, we shall never get another. From what I have seen of Canadian 
life I am convinced that we have arrived at the parting of the ways — either we are 
going to unite our Empire or to lose it — we must either be prepared, before the 
present position disappears, to consider with Canada the possibilities of further 
preferential arrangements, or to see her drift apart from us, gradually perhaps at 
first, but with a feeling of disappointment on the part of many of her people at what 
they will consider the rejection of their friendly advances, with a feeling of soreness 
too towards the Motherland which I am sure from my experience here there will be 
in many quarters no inclination to discourage. To what goal such a new departure 
would lead the Dominion, I do not presume to foretell, but 1t would be away from 
the Empire! Canada is in a state of evolution . . . at present I see no 
one in the Dominion capable of directing her future . . . everything is 
in a state of drift, — the chief attraction in public life is the so called 
development of the country, meaning I am afraid to a great extent 
financial transactions not creditable to her public men, and influences 
and inclinations are so to speak aimlessly floating about waiting for some 
power which will eventually control them. British sentiment is one such 
influence — it simmers quite honestly in the hearts of the English speaking 
population, but there is no strong man here to put life into it, and it has 
plenty of enemies, and admitting its genuine existence one has still to 
consider the mixed social characteristics which surround it, and the effect 
they may eventually have upon it. I do not doubt the loyalty of Canada 
but I believe the strongest feeling of her people is that of Canadian 
nationality. ‘There is no reason why, if Canada and the Motherland 
share mutual interests, her national ambitions should be anti-imperial 
...if they do not, the tendency will be towards eventual separation. ... 

. . . In addition to the above there is the influence of the United 
States . . . an influence which it is extremely difficult to analyse. In 
society circles I should say that generally or at any rate very often one 
meets with a profession of intense dislike for the States. Itis not necessary, 
though it would be easy, to account for the reason of a good deal of this 
feeling ; but, putting it aside, the fact remains that an enormous immigra- 
tion has in the last few years commenced from the Western States of the 
Union into the North West of Canada, and for long there has been a 
similar inroad of American energy and capital into the Dominion, indeed 
parts of Canada, and certain industries have been very largely developed 
by American capital — and not only this but numerous salmon rivers and 
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great tracts of country have been acquired by American syndicates for 
sporting purposes, whilst in the picturesque residential districts, such as 
“The Thousand Islands’, the ‘Muskoka Lakes’, etc., etc., nearly every 
other house is flying the American flag. . . . A few people are alarmed 
at the possible Americanization of the Dominion. Personally I am not, 
if we succeed in following out the Imperial lines you have inaugurated — 
for though it is impossible to help seeing the influence the United States 
are already bringing to bear on the Dominion in manners of life and ways 
of thought, still the different factors in the future composition of this 
country have not as yet been moulded into one, — the stream of feeling 
in Canada proper at the present moment is undoubtedly in an Imperial 
direction, but if we lose direction of the stream, or if we show no inclina- 
tion to control it, we must not be surprised if it adopts for itself some new 
channel. 

Canadian inclination is to ignore the considerations I have attempted 
to deal with . . . to say that Canada has a great future before her, and 
that if United States population and capital pour into the country so much 
the better,— that the former will become loyal Canadians, and that the 
latter is always useful . . . and Sir Wilfred probably reflects a good deal 
of superficial Canadian opinion when he says as he did to me that he does 
not think it much matters whether the people of Great Britain accept 
your proposals or not, and that whatever happens the Old Country and 
Canada will be quite prepared to see that if they cannot come to terms 
over a tariff it is because a different system is necessary to each of them, 
and that no harm will come of it. I do not at all agree, as I have already said, 
it will be the parting of the ways.} 

I have not attempted in any way to deal with arguments for or against 
the present or any new form of inter-imperial tariffs, and their possible 
effect on our trade and treaty relations with other nations. I feel that the 
question requires the most expert examination. But it has seemed to me 
very necessary, whilst putting aside the detail which must accompany any 
great reorganisation, to place before you as far as I can the feelings and 
the composition of the population of the Dominions and the influences 
likely to effect its future history . . . In the absence of preferential trade 
with the mother country I would not attempt to prophesy on the eventual 
results of the commencement of reciprocity with the United States nor to 
say what in some moment of popular excitement the growing national 
strength of Canada might induce her to demand .. . one is told that 
reciprocal arrangements with the States will not be considered by the 
Dominion, that ideas of annexation are dead, that Canadian independence 
is a dream .. . I have only endeavoured to sketch the factors in the 
position as they appear to me, personally if we lose touch with the position I 
Should be anxious as to the influence of these _factors.? 

I do not profess to be competent to express any opinions on the stock 
arguments of Free Trade and Protection, but I feel that we possess the 
making of a great Empire, the future strength and unity of which depend 
on the early recognition by the Motherland of the influences at work on 
the growing strength of its component parts, and I earnestly hope that the 
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people of the old country may be able to look beyond their somewhat 
small home horizon to the great possibilities their fellow countrymen have 
created for them beyond the seas. 


Minto’s vehement and categorical opinions drew a remarkable 
reply. More than any other document, perhaps, this letter tears 
the veil of calculation and reserve from Chamberlain’s mind and 
heart. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO MINTO 


31 Fuly 1903.—Private.—. . . I am greatly indebted to you for your 
most interesting letter of July 17 with its enclosures. I am terribly over- 
worked but I must find time to reply and to give you some idea of what 
is in my own mind. 

I am not by any means entirely satisfied with the action of the Canadian 
Ministers. Seeing that, in all their conversations they pressed for the 
adoption of the policy I am now advocating, I certainly hoped for a 
warmer and more indisputable welcome. I have been ready to sacrifice 
everything to secure what I believe to be a great Imperial object. If I 
fail, of course my political career will be closed, but with proper coopera- 
tion I do not think I shall fail in the long run, although I may not win 
uno saltu. 

Colonial politicians, however, are more timid, and they do not seem to 
me to venture to put great questions on the highest level. They attach 
more importance to a few votes than to great principles and the prospect 
of an Imperial Union, which they perhaps do not appreciate at its true 
value, is not sufficiently attractive to them to justify any risk of losing 
political support. 

However, although I am a little disappointed, I am not very much 
surprised, and perhaps it is on the whole better that the subject which I 
have raised should not be immediately taken up as a matter for early 
decision in the Colonies. Certainly the agitation here for a change will 
be difficult enough in any case, and it would be made still more so if 
discussion in the Colonies showed coolness to the proposals or developed 
into a haggling controversy over details. What I have to do is to convince 
my own people first, and when this is done I can come to the Colonies 
with something in my hands and they will then be able to consider 
whether or not it is worth while to accept it, and to give anything in 
return. 

Meanwhile I would warn you that while the idea of Retaliation against 
the foreigner is generally popular here and might probably be carried 
immediately if it stood by itself, there is a very considerable anxiety lest 
the price we are asked to pay for preference with the Colonies may be too 
great. 

The change will be carried, if at all, by mixed considerations of senti- 
ment and interest. As to the former I hope it is strong in Canada, and 
that there is some appreciation of what the Empire really means as con- 
trasted with the parochial life and small ambitions of little States. If the 
Empire breaks up into atoms, each will be comparatively insignificant, 
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powerless, and uninteresting. If it holds together it will be the greatest 
civilising influence in the world. 

I am, of course, aware that in Canada, as also in South Africa, the 
question is complicated by the fact that a large section of the people are 
not British and do not share, at present at any rate, our Imperial aspira- 
tions. But I think it is true in both cases that it is British opinion which in 
the long run carries the day, and if the British population take up the idea 
with real enthusiasm the French and Dutch will, passively at any rate, 
assent to it. In both cases it is the foreign population which is chiefly 
agricultural and which will, therefore, most largely benefit by preference 
on natural products. 

As regards interest, the Colonies will no doubt take steps to guard their 
growing manufactures from extinction. On the other hand our people 
will not assent to a tax on corn, or meat, or other articles of primary 
necessity, unless they are satisfied that they will have something sub- 
stantial in return in the shape of increased exports of manufactures. This 
cannot be secured entirely by a mere increase of the differential rates 
against foreign nations. The business of foreign countries with Canada 
is either comparatively small or it is in articles which we do not make or 
produce. We must therefore look to an expansion due to other causes 
than a mere reduction in the imports of other countries. 

It seems to me that what we both want is possible. Canada may pre- 
serve her present industries, but give us a full share in her future expansion. 
If she has, for instance, decided to establish, or has already established, the 
great primary industries such as Iron making and Cotton Spinning, and 
requires a small protection against us to prevent them from being over- 
whelmed, such a course might be taken, while at the same time she might 
leave to us the smaller industries not yet established in Canada in regard 
to which there is no vested interest and which together will make up large 
sums, 

In other words, let Canada continue to protect what she has got, and adopt Free 
Trade, or nearly Free Trade, so far as we are concerned, in regard to all the indus- 
tries that up to the present time have not been established. 

I feel strongly with you that we are at the parting of the ways, and, 
although I am not disposed to prophesy anything with confidence, I think 
that unless we succeed in doing something to unite our business interests 
more closely, sentiment alone will not keep the Empire together. 

I can only hope that the strong men of whom you speak will arise in all 
our colonies with a far reaching patriotism which will impress itself 
ultimately on the bulk of the people. 


Chamberlain’s view that Canada would agree to sacrifice her 
prospective industrial development in return for an assured market 
for her agriculture was an illusion. The event would show that the 
industrialisation of the Colonies, far from reducing their imports 
from Britain, would in fact only increase them. But this was not 
understood at the time; and the suspicion that Chamberlain 
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aimed at a division of labour in which Britain would concentrate 
on manufacture and the Colonies on primary production for all 
time was always a factor tending to create some reserve towards 
his policy. 

In an earlier letter to Chamberlain, Minto had written: ‘Quebec 
will in all probability be solid protectionist in opposition to any 
British advantage and I always doubt the resolution of my Govern- 
ment to withstand any strong Quebec pull.’! 

Tarte was at this time the leading protectionist politician in 
Quebec, and Minto had assumed that he would be violently opposed 
to further preferences to Britain. A conversation between the two 
men, however, showed that Tarte was by no means unsympathetic 
to Chamberlain’s policy. 


MINTO TO CHAMBERLAIN 


6 August 1903.—I have just had conversation with Mr. Tarte, very 
satisfactory as indicating his views as he has considerable influence in 
Quebec. 

On his telling me that he was strongly ‘ Protectionist’ I assumed that he 
meant in a Canadian sense, in opposition to any possible further prefer- 
ence to British imports, but he assured me that his feeling was quite the 
reverse — that he was strongly for the rearrangement of the tariff on 
Imperial lines, that he did not see how the ‘old country’ could possibly 
go on as at present, and that he was convinced of the possibility of satis- 
factory preferential arrangements between her and Canada — but that 
he would build up the tariff against the States — also that if Canada does 
not now come to some commercial understanding with the Motherland, 
she will go elsewhere i.e. there will be negotiations with our neighbours, 
of which it is impossible to foretell the result. He looked upon the next 
ten years of Canada’s history as entirely problematical. 

Tarte has a good deal of backing and any amount of courage, and the 
above coming from him seemed to me interesting. 

All the same I believe it to be chiefly the fear of possibly irritating 
Canadian manufacturing interests, and also of giving an opening to 
opposition from Quebec that has chiefly influenced Sir Wilfrid in object- 
ing to the publication of the Conference discussions. . . . 


On 17 August the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire met at Montreal. The Canadian manufacturers were 
solid for reciprocal Preference as were most of the representatives 
from the other Colonies. A majority of the British delegation, 
however, led by Sir William Holland, were staunch for Free Trade. 

Minto addressed the Congress in terms unusually strong for a 
constitutional Governor-General. He professed to be speaking in 
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general terms but one passage in his speech plainly referred to the 
Fiscal controversy. 


. . . It is impossible to foretell the issue of the coming struggle but in 
my firm belief we stand very near the parting of the ways. An oppor- 
tunity is before us which may never come again. What is to be our 
choice ? A mighty Empire, a brilliant constellation of nations united in 
their common interests and disseminating throughout the world the spirit 
of free institutions and liberal ideas, proud of a glorious history and 
confident in its promises for the future ; or a gradual estrangement of that 
Empire’s component parts and its ultimate disintegration. This is not the 
time to sit down and fold one’s arms. It is the time for those who believe 
in the future of the Empire to speak out. 


Laurier’s remarks were more guarded. He placed the responsi- 
bility for deciding firmly on Britain’s shoulders: 


So far as Canada is concerned I may say to our friends from the Mother- 
land that we are intensely desirous of having a preferential market for our 
food products in Great Britain, but we think the first step would come 
better from Britain than from ourselves, and we do not want to force our 
views on our brothers. Ifsuch an arrangement would not be satisfactory 
to them, for my part I do not want to have such an arrangement. If we 
are to have Preference, it must be with the firm conviction that such an 
arrangement would be mutually proper. But if we are to expect the 
people of Great Britain to make concessions to us we must be prepared to 
make concessions to them. 


After a prolonged debate, Preferentialists and Free Traders 
eventually reached a compromise permitting a unanimous vote. 
This took the form of a resolution expressing a general approval of 
the principle of ‘mutual benefit’ but asking the British Government 
to appoint a committee to examine the practicability of applying 
it to Imperial Trade. 

Chamberlain followed the deliberations of the Congress closely. 
There is little doubt that he would have preferred a straight vote 
on the issue of preference even to so satisfactory a compromise. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DENISON 


5 September 1903.—Private.—. . . I am interested to hear from you at 
first hand how the proceedings at the Congress of Chambers struck you. 
I am sorry that it was necessary to make a compromise — not that I 
doubt your opinion that you gained almost all that you required — but 
because compromises are always misunderstood outside and the Free 
Trade Party have used the settlement as confirming their assertion that 
the Congress was unfavourable to my proposals. 

However, we must be prepared in such a matter for plenty of mis- 
representation, and I do not suppose that so great a change as has been 
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suggested is likely to be accepted at once. Our people are conservative 
and the horror of the dear loaf is a very real and powerful superstition. 

There is also an under current of feeling that the Colonies ask for more 
than they are willing to give, and especially that they leave to us the 
charge of defending interests which, after all, are more Colonial than 
English. Personally I feel that there is some truth in this view, but the 
fault is largely ours since for many years we discouraged Colonial loyalty 
and made no attempt to bring about an Imperial system. Now we are 
suffering from past neglect and can only proceed slowly to recover lost 
ground. I am not at all inclined to despair, but the work is difficult and 
the immediate issue doubtful. 


Meanwhile Minto had again spoken to Laurier and told him 
something of Chamberlain’s disappointment at the lack of support 
from the Canadian Government. Laurier’s reply was encouraging 
as far as his support of the policy was concerned. But he remained 
resolved not to show his hand until the British Government had 
something definite to offer him. 


MINTO’S CONVERSATION WITH LAURIER 


31 August 1903.—. . . I saw Sir Wilfred after luncheon to-day and 
. . . had a long conversation with him as to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
and he expressed himself even more strongly than he has done in previous 
conversations in favour of them, again making use of the same expression 
that ‘his Government were prepared to take off their coats on its behalf’. 

I told him that I thought possibly Mr. Chamberlain might be a little 
disappointed at not having a more outspoken expression of opinion here, 
though at the same time I felt sure he recognized the necessity of avoiding 
hurrying things on with the risk possibly of creating the appearance of a 
wish to bargain over the future. Sir Wilfred said that it would have been 
quite impossible for him to have given any more pronounced opinion to 
the public at present. He apprehends that when the time comes for 
action he will have the whole manufacturing interest of Canada opposed 
to him, and he considers it entirely unadvisable to make any move here 
at present till H.M. Government is in a position to make a concrete offer 
to Canada — that is to say that immediately Mr. Chamberlain is in a 
position to be able to tell Canada that a preference will be given to its 
cereals, he will be at once ready to make a return offer in the shape of 
further preference to British imports. He thinks it would be a great 
mistake at the present stage of affairs, and in view of the opposition of 
manufacturing interests which might be aroused here, to suggest the 
preference which Canada might be prepared to offer. 

He said that he is prepared to go very far as regards preference, in fact 
that he thinks there is a considerable class of British imports which might 
be admitted entirely free of duty and that in other cases a greater prefer- 
ence might be given than at present, whilst at the same time retaining 
the protective duties on certain important Canadian manufactures. 

He thought that Mr. Chamberlain would gain a great success if he 
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could make a small commencement in the way of a preference to Colcnial 
imports which would enable Canada to respond by further preference and 
that such a success, though at first tentative, would lead the way to greater 
things. He thinks that the manufacturing interest is very strong in 
Canada and that to a great extent the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals here would depend upon the possibility of playing off the agri- 
cultural interests of the Dominion against the manufacturing. That the 
Canadian manufacturer is intensely selfish and that whatever he may say 
he will consider his own interests in the first place. 

He was throughout the conversation very eager, and I should say 
hopeful, as to the possibility of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, but he 
repeated more than once the necessity, as he thought, of not expecting too 
much at first and so to speak getting in the thin end of the wedge. He said 
that if Canada could agree to Free Trade within the Empire, that would be 
the solution of everything, but that was of course impossible under present 
conditions and would continue to be impossible for fifty years at least. 


Minto followed up his report with a few comments of his own. 
He did not altogether trust Laurier but felt bound to admit that the 
Canadian Government were probably right, from their own point 
of view, to remain silent for the present. 


MINTO TO CHAMBERLAIN 


17 September 1903.—Private—. .. Sir Wilfrid . . . whilst avoiding 
committing himself in public . . . sticks to the opinions I have credited 
him with in former letters. Nevertheless I am always apprehensive that 
his views may be less decidedly expressed to the many visitors he sees from 
the old country, and who, more or less authoritatively, repeat what they 
consider to be his ideas. His natural tendency is to agree with the con- 
versation of enquirers, and if they see Imperial difficulties I am afraid he 
might be more inclined to recognize the difficulty than to indicate a 
solution to it. 

On the whole my government are I think right in awaiting develop- 
ments in tariff questions, — when things are matured they will have 
points to deal with here which can be allowed to sleep for the present. 

The general tone of the press expresses satisfaction that the Mother 
Country is at last beginning to realize her mistake in abjuring any possible 
protection, but that Canadian trade is so prosperous that there is no 
necessity from a purely Canadian (as distinct from Imperial) point of 
view to press for a preference, — there is also evident a sort of feeling of 
pride forbidding any appearance of asking the old country for a prefer- 
ence. — At the same time there are indications that, if the present position 
is not taken advantage of, Canada may eventually seek other markets. 


Before this letter reached London, Chamberlain had ceased to 
be Colonial Secretary. It is time, therefore, to leave the Colonial 
scene and consider the transactions which led immediately to the 
disruption of the Unionist Government. 


BOOK XXIII 


THE CABINET GRISIS OF 1903 
(1903) 


CHAPTER CVI 


HOW TO KEEP THE DUKE? 
(Fune—August 1903) 


Unpopularity of ‘Dear Food’ — Balfour Prevents Chamberlain’s Resignation — 
He Seeks a Compromise — ‘Notes on Insular Free Trade’ — How to Keep 
Devonshire ? — Chamberlain’s and Balfour’s Efforts — James and Gosden 
Pull the Other Way — The Cabinets of 11 and 13 August — A Decision Post- 
poned — Devonshire’s Dilemma — Chamberlain’s Last Bid to Win Him 
Over — Devonshire’s Proposals — Balfour Seeks to Divide Devonshire from 
Ritchie. 


I 


THE day of public opinion polls had not then dawned. But if, in 
midsummer of 1903, a poll had been taken on the straight issue of 
Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference, it seems likely that Chamber- 
Jain would have been in a minority. His new policy challenged 
strongly held convictions and deep-rooted prejudices. There had 
been little time to educate the electorate. Above all the Cabinet 
compact of 9 June had prevented Chamberlain from giving a clear 
lead to the country and appealing to popular emotions as well as to 
sectional interests. 

Nevertheless the movement for Tariff Reform had developed a 
strong momentum of its own. The new policy had aroused more 
interest than any political issue since the agitation against the Corn 
Laws more than half a century before. Enthusiastic supporters 
had come forward in large numbers all over the country. Money 
had been raised. Organisations had been founded. A vigorous 
propaganda was diffused from the platform and through the 
Press. 

But the movement faced a major difficulty. Chamberlain had 
admitted that Preference meant a tax on food. He had made the 
Opposition a present of the cry of ‘Dear Food’. They made the 
most of it and according to well-informed reports were gaining 
ground as a result. Business men in particular were deeply divided 
on the Fiscal issue; and the fear of ‘dear food’ was leading 
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many who had inclined to Unionism to return to the Liberal 
party.! 

One point here, must be noted. In the absence of a clear lead 
on the national and Imperial implications of the new policy men 
tended to judge it from the standpoint of their personal interests. 
The business men and the working men who supported Tariff 
Reform did so in the main because they wanted Retaliation against 
Foreign Tariffs or Protection against foreign competition. ‘Those 
on the other hand who opposed the new policy did so because they 
thought it would raise the price of food. Their criticism was mainly 
directed against the idea of a tariff on corn or meat. And yet these 
were essential to a policy of Imperial Preference. Talk of Imperial 
Unity was good stuff for a peroration to a Protectionist or Retalia- 
tionist speech. But fear of ‘dear food’ was at least as strong an 
emotion as Imperial patriotism. 

Among thinking people, this tendency was strengthened by 
reactions overseas. Foreign countries had shown themselves less 
hostile to a change in British Fiscal policy than the Free Traders 
had warned. The Colonies, on the other hand, seemed less 
enthusiastic for Preference than many had expected. Most Colonial 
leaders wanted to give Britain a Preference by raising Colonial 
Tariffs still higher against the Foreigner. ‘To British exporters, 
reared in Free ‘Trade traditions, this seemed to offer a very small 
return for accepting the sacrifice of dearer food at home. 

And yet to Chamberlain it was Preference that mattered. He 
saw it as the means of uniting the Empire in an age of super states. 
Here was the irony of his position. ‘The Protectionist and Retalia- 
tionist parts of his programme, which to him were largely incidental, 
were what appealed most to his supporters. The Preferential part 
which he cared about most appealed only to a limited section of 
opinion and aroused passionate resistance on the score of ‘dear 
food’. 

What then was he to do? He was not interested in Fiscal Reform 
without Preference, but there was no doubt that the preferential 
part of his policy was still far from popular. By midsummer he 


1 The nearest thing to a poll was an enquiry conducted by the Daily Mail which sent 
out ‘walking enquirers’ to test opinion. Their first report published on 29 Aug. 1903 
claimed that one-fifth of those interviewed had never heard of Tariff Reform at all and 
that the rest were overwhelmingly opposed to it. It must be remembered, however, that 
the Daily Mail had for some time been campaigning against any ‘stomach tax’, and the 
objectivity of its enquiry is not beyond challenge. For further details of this enquiry see 
Balfour’s Burden by Alfred Gollin, pp. 85-89. 
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had come to the conclusion that the only way forward was to 
undertake a major political campaign designed to educate the 
public about his policy and to arouse their deepest Imperial and 
nationalist emotions. He accordingly began to plan a series of 
meetings which would enable him to carry the fiery cross through 
the land that same autumn. 

Chamberlain’s plan was that after an educational campaign in 
the autumn, the Government should go to the country in 1904 
on the new policy. He did not expect to win the first time. But he 
reckoned that after a short spell of Opposition, the Unionists would 
come back at a second election with a mandate for Tariff Reform. 

But here was the rub. Could he carry the Cabinet for the new 
policy? Were his colleagues prepared to go to the country on it? 

Chamberlain had undoubtedly made great headway in the con- 
stituencies, but at Westminster and in Whitehall the opposition to 
the new policy was formidable. 

Tariff Reform had united the wavering Liberal sections. It had 
split the Unionists into three parts. More than fifty Members of 
Parliament had declared themselves opposed to any change in the 
Fiscal system. More than a hundred were keen supporters of 
Chamberlain. As many again went in uncertainty and doubt, 
looking in vain for guidance to a Prime Minister who refused to 
lead. 

The divisions in the House of Lords were equally acute, though 
there was a greater weight of orthodox Free Trade opinion in the 
Upper House. In Whitehall the senior officials in the main 
Government departments exerted all their energies against the new 
policy. 

Inside the Government, opinions were fairly evenly balanced. 
For Free Trade in the old sense stood Ritchie and Balfour of 
Burleigh in close association with Devonshire, George Hamilton 
and Londonderry. For the full programme of Tariff Reform and 
Imperial Preference were Chamberlain, Austen, Halsbury, Selborne 
and Onslow. Wyndham’s personal loyalties were to Balfour, but 
his opinions inclined more to Chamberlain. Balfour and Gerald 
Balfour leaned more to Chamberlain than to the Free Traders and 
could count on the support of Akers-Douglas, Brodrick and Walter 
Long for whatever course they chose to pursue. Lansdowne’s 
position was uncertain and finely balanced between personal 
friendship with Balfour and a sense of sympathy with and loyalty 
to Devonshire as the leader of the Liberal Unionists. 
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The divisions in the Cabinet were closely reflected in the lower 
ranks of the Ministry. Finlay, Arthur Elliot and Edward Stanley 
were Free Traders; Carson, Bonar Law and Arnold-Forster were 
for ‘Tariff Reform. 

If Chamberlain was to have any hope of carrying the Government 
with him he would have to carry Balfour’s following with him, and 
if possible Devonshire as well. To do this he would have to find an 
answer to the ‘dear food’ cry. 

Even then, he would still have to overcome the natural reluctance 
to adopt a policy which must lead to an early General Election. 
Fiscal policy, after all, was not the only issue in men’s minds. 
Parliament still had three years to run. The country was still 
agitated by passive resistance to the Education Act. Brodrick’s 
Army scheme was intensely unpopular. To these unhealed sores 
was added a blow which fell almost with the force of a scandal. 
The Report of the Royal Commission on the South African War 
was signed on 11 July. ‘The document’, Lord Esher wrote to the 
King 


has been considerably strengthened in its final stages — and summarises 
very fairly the mass of evidence. The first part deals with the preparation 
for the War, and the inevitable conclusion drawn is, Lord Esher regrets to 
say, not favourable to the late Commander-in-Chief, and not wholly 
favourable to your Majesty’s Ministers. In language which will not be 
found indecorous nor discourteous, this conclusion has been made pain- 


fully clear.! 


Chamberlain came out of the report well enough. He had warned 
the War Office in 1897 and 1808 of the strength and efficiency of 
the Boer armaments. But Lansdowne as Secretary of State for 
War, the Military Commanders, and the Cabinet collectively were 
severely censured. ‘The report was not published until 26 August, 
after the House had risen. But there was an outburst of indigna- 
tion in the Press and even a demand for Lansdowne’s impeach- 
ment. 

Lansdowne was impervious to this sort of criticism, but he and 
others concerned with foreign policy were in no hurry to face the 
electors. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty was but newly signed. 
Relations with France were entering a decisive phase. They 
needed time to complete their diplomatic revolution. 

All these extraneous factors formed part of the background to the 
impending Cabinet crisis on the Fiscal Question. 

1 Esher, Journals and Letters, vol. i, p. 417. 
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II 


The Cabinet of 9 June had brought about a truce between 
Chamberlain and his Free Trade colleagues. ‘They had agreed to 
conduct an enquiry into the existing Fiscal system and the desira- 
bility of adopting retaliationist or preferential policies. They had 
also agreed not to speak or write publicly upon the Fiscal issue for 
the remainder of the session save when compelled to in Parliament. 

Parliament had been informed of the decision to hold an enquiry 
in statements from Ritchie and Devonshire. Ritchie had spoken in 
terms of uncompromising personal opposition to Fiscal Reform. The 
Duke had been less intransigent. He had spoken as a Free Trader, 
but in terms which encouraged both Chamberlain and Balfour to 
believe that his mind was not closed to all change. 

There was never an enquiry in the sense of a committee sitting to 
investigate the existing situation, to examine the new proposals and 
to make recommendations. The next two months, however, may 
be regarded as the period of ‘enquiry’, the period in which the 
members of the Cabinet tried to study the problem and make up 
their own minds. There was much private discussion between col- 
leagues. The Board of Trade was asked for facts, usually in vain. 
In the absence of authoritative departmental briefs, close attention 
was paid to newspaper articles. Modern Ministers, overwhelmed 
with official information, may find some humour in the prospect of 
statesmen like Devonshire and Chamberlain gravely appealing to 
the latest journalistic effusions of a youthful Spender or of a still 
younger Garvin as authority for their respective policies. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DEVONSHIRE 


15 July 1903.—. . . Will you also look at the Special article in to-day’s 
Daily Telegraph on reciprocity. I do not see any answer to it and it puts 
my case better than I have seen it stated elsewhere. 


DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


4 September 1903.—. . . I do not know who Mr. Spender is, but there 
is an article by him in the ‘Fortnightly’ which seems to be worth reading 
(or some of it) . . . I think it suggests the answer to your case. .. . I 


have not been able to get hold of the ‘National Review’ which Chamber- 
lain says is a good exposition of his views, but have sent for it. 


It is hardly possible to say exactly how the leading members of the 
Cabinet made up their minds. The House was in session. The 
Cabinet met weekly. The London season was in full swing. The 
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principal figures in the Fiscal drama were thus in close touch with 
one another; and there must have been a number of conversations 
that were never recorded. Some uncertainty will always remain ; 
but coming last into the lists of the official biographers of the period, 
we offer the following account of the crisis with some confidence. 

At the Cabinet of 9 June Chamberlain had threatened to resign. 
This Balfour was determined to avoid. It must be doubted whether, 
at any stage, Balfour had any strong convictions on Fiscal policy 
either way. He was frankly sceptical of the wisdom of a policy of 
Free Imports and he understood the imperial appeal of GChamber- 
lain’s proposals. But he doubted whether they could be made 
acceptable to the Unionist Party or to the Country. His basic 
position is perhaps best described in his letter to the King reporting 
the Cabinet proceedings of 27 May. 


BALFOUR TO THE KING 


27 May 1903.—. . . Mr. Balfour’s own opinion is that there is much to 
be said for the scheme. But that it is most imprudent to attempt to ‘rush’ 
it either in the Cabinet or in the country.! 


He went to considerable trouble to get up the subject and corres- 
ponded at length with economists and customs officials in an attempt 
to master it. But his main aim from the beginning — and we shall 
see it emerge more and more — was to keep the Government and the 
Unionist party together under his own leadership. The key to 
Balfour’s attitude in these months is to be found in his judgment of 
Peel. ‘Praise of Peel’, wrote Austen Chamberlain, ‘at any time 
drew from him always the same sharp condemnation: ‘“‘he com- 
mitted the unforgivable sin; he broke up his party’’. Balfour him- 
self was determined not to repeat that fault.’ 2 

Since it was Chamberlain who had threatened to resign, Balfour 
took immediate steps to conciliate him. He listened with seeming 
approval to Chamberlain’s speech at the Constitutional Club, 
though this was a clear breach of the Cabinet truce. He also began 
to move to a Fiscal position of his own which was certainly closer 
to Chamberlain’s than to orthodox Free Trade. 

The Free Traders in the Cabinet, indeed, became alarmed that 
Balfour was being converted by Chamberlain to the new policy. 
‘During this period of the so-called truce’, wrote Lord George 


1 Royal Archives, 12.23—66. 
2 “Origins of Tariff Reform’: an unpublished memo. by Sir A. Chamberlain, 4 March 


1931. 
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Hamilton, ‘a considerable change had taken place in the personal 
opinions of the Cabinet. ‘The Prime Minister had been talked round 
by Chamberlain.’ ! This was to oversimplify. 

Balfour had evolved a method of argument which may appropri- 
ately be called the Balfourian dialectic. This consisted in showing 
that all differences are really only differences of degree — of com- 
mendability between right and wrong, or of probability as between 
truth and fiction. It is a dissolvent method which has often been 
used with success by destructive critics of existing institutions or 
accepted beliefs. Balfour sought to employ it to opposite ends by 
coupling with it multiple objections to any departure from present 
practice. ‘Thus he accepted new ideas in principle while finding 
excellent reasons for postponing or retarding their application. 

His purpose at this stage was to pour enough water into Chamber- 
lain’s wine to make it acceptable to the bulk of the Cabinet. His 
method was to declare himself favourable to Retaliation and even 
Preference, in principle, but to qualify this attitude with safeguards 
which would make any practical change in the existing system very 
slight if not impossible. 

By the beginning of July Balfour had already written a first draft 
of his paper ‘Notes on Insular Free Trade’. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON TO HIS WIFE 


3 fuly 1903.—. . . Since I went down, A. J. B. has shown me a 
splendid memorandum he has written to the Cabinet, written from the 
Free Trade point of view, advocating retaliatory powers, and indicating 
also, though not developing, views of possible Colonial preference. In 
my speech I went for retaliatory powers and preference, but subject to 
the limitation that no weight must be added to the poor man’s budget. 
And I defined this as the weekly food bill of the poorest men living in 
honesty and independence. I showed that I must be satisfied not by 
conjecture as to wages, but by proof that this food bill would not be 
increased. I think I may stand with perfect firmness and coherence on 
this definite basis, and A. J. B.’s Memo confirms it finely. . . .2 


Balfour’s position amounted to saying that he was in favour of 
Retaliation and Preference, provided they did not raise the cost of 
living. But this was a political balancing act. He had no intention 
of doing anything; and when Mowatt brought him some figures 
relating to the taxation of food he merely said: ‘Never mind those 
figures. That question may be put on one side.’ 3 


1 Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, pp. 320 et seq. 
2 Edith Lyttelton, Alfred Lyttelton, p. 285. 
3 Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford. Diary entry of 9 July 1903. 
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By the end of June, as Powell Williams admitted to James,! 
Chamberlain had himself become impressed by the force of the 
‘dear food’ cry. His main object now was to carry his colleagues 
with him at least in principle. This would leave him free to launch 
his campaign in the autumn when the session would be over and the 
Cabinet truce expired. He had accordingly moved closer to Balfour 
and modified his original proposals which had included Old Age 
Pensions and higher wages. Instead, in his speech at the Constitu- 
tional Club, he had announced that any duty imposed on foodstuffs 
should be offset by a parallel reduction of existing revenue duties on 
other foods or articles of general consumption. 

On paper, therefore, the difference between Balfour and Chamber- 
lain was reduced to a hair’s breadth. Balfour was in favour of 
Retaliation and Preference if these could be applied without raising 
the cost of living. Chamberlain was in favour of Retaliation and 
Preference and stated that any new duties involved must be balanced 
by corresponding reductions of existing revenue duties. 

Having reached this measure of agreement Balfour and Chamber- 
lain were concerned to avoid a break-up of the Government. They 
did not expect to keep Ritchie. They were determined to try and 
keep Devonshire. 

The Duke was a key figure. He was less committed against 
Tariff Reform than Ritchie. If he could be kept in the Govern- 
ment, George Hamilton and Londonderry would almost certainly 
stay and so might Balfour of Burleigh. In that event, the Unionist 
Free Traders would find it very difficult to sustain their opposition. 
But, if Devonshire resigned he would become the rallying point of 
all the discontented elements. James, Goschen and others repeatedly 
told him that it might be his duty to take the lead. There was even 
talk in some Liberal circles of a coalition under Devonshire’s 
leadership. 

James recalled a curious conversation with the Duke just before 
the end of the session. 


. . . One particular conversation I had with him two days before the 
prorogation. I told him that which I had reason to know — that if the 
Government broke up the King would send for Lord Spencer. If in 
consequence of Lady Spencer’s distressing condition or death, Lord S 
refused to form a Government, the King would in all probability send for 
him (the Duke). ‘Too old — too old,’ was the only reply; but it was 
said with a smile that did not represent refusal.? 


1 Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford. Diary entry of 26 June 1903. 
2 [bid. 
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Chamberlain saw the Duke on 12 July. They had a full discussion 
of the Fiscal issue. Chamberlain also seems to have reproached the 
Duke for having gone back on the original Cabinet decision over the 
Corn Tax. Devonshire commented on this next day. His letter 
also throws some light on his economic opinions. 


DEVONSHIRE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


13 July 1903.—. . . With reference to our talk yesterday, and your 
understanding about the retention of the Corn Tax, I enclose Ritchie’s 
memo of Nov. 15th 1902 which I do not think you recollected. 

I have myself no clear recollection of what took place upon it, but I do 
not think it possible that Ritchie’s protest against a pledge for the reten- 
tion of the tax with the object of giving a preference to Canada was in any 
way over-ruled. Certainly no communication was made to Canada, and 
I was under the impression that the whole question must have been post- 
poned till the Budget, when we should all be free, as to the retention of the 
tax, or as to any new departure in the direction of preferential treatment 
of the Colonies. 

As to the increasing excess of Imports over Exports, I cannot follow 
your arguments. You seem to think that for some reason it must always 
be necessary for us to export something, whether such exports are required 
to pay for our Imports or not. It seems to me that if, to take the extreme 
case, our Imports were balanced by our shipping receipts and by the 
interest on our foreign investments, the country would be just as much 
better off than it is now, as a man who lives on invested capital is better 
off than the man who has to work with his hands. And if the country is 
better off, I cannot see why any class should be worse off. 

I cannot follow exactly what would happen in such a case, but I 
imagine that the work which is now done to pay for our Imports would be 
employed in providing for the enhanced wants and requirements of 
richer people. .. . 

I wish we could give Parliament something to show that we really are 
enquiring. If it is only the statistics on which you only are proving the 
reduction or stagnation of some of our industries it would be something. 
I think it is for you to open your case first, and the counter statistics or 
statements, if there are any would follow. 


On 15 July, the Fiscal Question was again discussed in Cabinet. 
Balfour’s report to the King, if he made one, is not in the Royal 
Archives. Esher, however, wrote next day: 


Mowatt, with whom I lunched, told me that yesterday’s Cabinet was 
very stormy, and that the Duke of Devonshire plainly indicated his 
intention to adhere to his old principles of Free Trade. Ritchie, George 
Hamilton and Londonderry with Balfour of Burleigh, go with him — so 
this session would break up the Government.! 


1 Viscount Esher, Journals and Letters (to M. V. B.), p. 1. 
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The Cabinet returned to the Fiscal issue on 21 July. Next day 
Fitzroy wrote that Balfour of Burleigh was ‘very sore at the way the 
Prime Muinister has allowed Chamberlain his head and complained 
bitterly of the insouciance with which he treated everything. For 
his own part, he did not care how soon he went.’ ! 

The same day that Fitzroy spoke with Balfour of Burleigh, 
Chamberlain again saw Devonshire and renewed his efforts to bring 
the Duke to his point of view. The Duke was already rather deaf 
and, as he was the first to admit, never really understood the Fiscal 
Question. Their discussions were inconclusive. Chamberlain, there- 
fore, attempted a more practical appeal : 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DEVONSHIRE 


25 July 1903.—. . . All economic arguments are speculative & in my 
opinion, as apparently in yours, they are inconclusive. 
I prefer a little common sense & business experience. 
Both tell me that there is ample room for the investment of untold 
millions in this country & if we give manufacturers here some security 
there would be an enormous development of Home Industries both by 
British and Foreign capital. 
There will also be a sufficiency of labour although its cost per man will 
increase. Not necessarily its cost on the goods made as new inventions 
constantly take the place of manual labour. 
There are always millions unemployed in this country or with only 
partial employment & besides this there is a large continuous emigration. 
Ireland might still have had g millions of people but for the Corn laws 
repeal. Whether that would be a blessing or not I leave to others to decide. 
In any case, we have four facts to go upon — viz: 
1. British exports have been stagnant for I0 years. 
2. ‘They would have shown an immense decline but for the increase of 
Colonial trade & the larger export of Coal. 

3. British industries will be in the most serious danger when Germany 
& America have a large over-production. 

4. Tariffs & Preference, which might remedy the above evils, are 
consistent with a growth & progress of protected nations enormously 
greater than our own. 


It is clear from this letter and from subsequent letters that Cham- 
berlain looked on the Duke as an ‘enquirer’ whose mind was still 
open to economic argument. This was a mistake. 

Chamberlain failed to realise how far Devonshire had come under 
the influence of the Unionist Free Traders in the Government and 
outside. He would have been surprised had he overheard the follow- 
ing conversation between the Duke and Fitzroy: 

1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 23 July 1903, vol. i, p. 142. 
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30 Fuly.—. . . The Duke of Devonshire came to the Travellers’ to 
dine. . . . He seemed in better spirits than of late, and spoke jokingly of 
‘Joe’ and his schemes. . . . He is confident that Chamberlain had not 
given the least sustained thought to the consequences of his theories, when 
he announced them as necessary to the country’s Imperial existence, and 
finds nothing in the arguments now adduced to shake his faith in the 
general efficacy of Free Trade. He is very strong on the risks of any 
change and the insufficiency of the pleas advanced in support of it.! 


Balfour, too, still seemed to think that he might persuade Devon- 
shire.2, He had ‘a long and most friendly talk’ with the Duke on 
27 July ;3 and afterwards sent him, in confidence, a first draft of his 
‘Notes on Insular Free Trade’. His covering letter was a valiant 
attempt to interpret his Fiscal position in Free Trade terms. 


BALFOUR 'TO DEVONSHIRE 


30 Fuly 1903.—Private.—I now enclose the first and longest, instalment 
of my lucubrations on our present economic situation. 

You will see that the only practical point to which it is immediately 
directed is that we should openly and avowedly announce that this 
country no longer considers itself debarred by economic theories from 
making the best commercial bargain it can with other countries. I have 
long held this view, and publicly expressed it twenty years ago. The time 
seems to me to be now ripe for acting on it, and I should hope that it 
might be acted upon even if we are not agreed as to what kind of offer we 
should make, or what kind of threat we should hold out in the course of 
future negotiations. 

Of course it is of the first importance that, if possible, we should come 
to an agreement upon this point also, and I hope shortly to submit to your 
judgment some suggestions bearing upon it, with regard to which I need 
only say that they will be governed and limited by the following principles : 

1. Noretaliatory duty should be threatened, or fiscal preference offered, 
with a view to protecting any industry in this country against legitimate competition. 
If such duty or preference incidentally carried with it some small protec- 
tion to the home producer, this would not necessarily condemn it; but 
protection must not be tts primary object. 

2. No such duty and no such preference should introduce any change 
into our fiscal system which would increase the average cost of living to 
the working-man. 

3. I do not think that, as at present advised, we ought to attempt to 
carry out a retaliatory policy by the continental method of starting with 
heavy protective duties against the world, and relaxing them in favour of those 
countries which gave us privileges. 

This is a method to which Chamberlain at one time, I think, had 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 143. 

2 Balfour to Beatrice Webb, 24 July 1903: ‘I had hoped that the Tariff issue would 
turn us out but I am beginning to doubt it’. 

3 Balfour to Lady Elcho: 9 August 1903. 
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leanings, but which is not in harmony with our general system or modes 
of thought; and it would involve a revolution in our whole methods 
of taxation. 

It seems to me that this is a genuine Free Trade policy in the true sense 
of the word, and that, if adopted now, it may do something material to 
save us from evils which I cannot help anticipating. 

I may say that I have shown my Memorandum (which is of course, in a 
rough and provisional form) to none of my colleagues except Gerald — 
who agrees with it. Will you for the moment treat it as confidential ? 


Balfour asked, in fact, for Fiscal Freedom. He did not reject Prefer- 
ence but he would only adopt it, provided it resulted in no increase 
in the cost of living. There is some indication that around this time 
Balfour was beginning to become increasingly uneasy about the 
political practicability of any tax on food. On 31 July Fitzroy noted 
in his diary a forecast of Mowatt’s : 


I had a talk with Mowatt this morning, which was very instructive on 
certain phases of the fiscal crisis. . . . Mowatt believes Mr. Balfour’s 
attitude towards the taxation of food has considerably stiffened ; and with 
it the Cabinet’s antipathy to this part of Chamberlain’s proposals is more 
pronounced. If, then, as he believes, Chamberlain has no intention of 
repudiating it, the probabilities point to his resignation as soon as the 
period limited by the Enquiry has expired.! 

For all his efforts to win over Devonshire, Balfour awaited the meet- 
ing of the Cabinet in a mood of pessimism. 


BALFOUR TO LADY ELCHO 


g August 1903.—at one time I thought I should keep Devonshire .. . 
now, however, I think I shall lose him and with him, of course, all the 
waverers. 


III 


Ministers met on 11 August to try and reach a decision. ‘Two 
papers were before the Cabinet: Balfour’s ‘Notes on Insular Free 
Trade’ and a Memorandum ‘on blue paper’.2. The Notes, as we 
have seen, set out Balfour’s general economic views, and were 
intended as a purely personal statement of the direction in which his 
opinions were tending. The Memorandum was intended as a basis 
for a declaration of Government policy; and it was suggested that 
Ministers should express their assent or dissent to it. 

The policy proposed in the Memorandum followed very closely 
the lines indicated in Balfour’s letter to Devonshire of 30 July, 


t Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 144. 
2 Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 320. 
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quoted above. It provided that Britain should regain her fiscal 
freedom for the purpose of giving preferential advantages to the 
Colonies and of negotiating with Foreign countries. But this was to 
be subject to two qualifications. There was to be ‘no tax simply for 
protective purposes’ and ‘any readjustment of taxation required 
either for the purpose of furthering Free ‘Trade with the Colonies or 
for the purpose of preventing “‘dumping”’ should be so framed as to 
avoid any material increase in the budget of the working-man, 
whether artisans or agricultural labourers’. 

After some general discussion consideration of the proposals was 
adjourned to 13 August, though Ministers remained in some doubt 
whether or not a Fiscal decision would have to be taken then. 
Balfour of Burleigh evidently thought not, though for the rest his 
estimate of the situation was gloomy. Fitzroy noted in his diary 
that night: 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh dined with me at Willis’s Club, and was far 
from confirming the sanguine estimate others had formed upon the Prime 
Minister’s resolution in regard to the taxation of food. In his view an 
acute crisis was bound to come the end of next month, when he expects 
to be out of the Ministry with his Free-Trade colleagues. He felt that the 
continuance of the Government turned upon the number of persons who 
might follow the Duke of Devonshire, and thought that if Lord Lans- 
downe adhered to him the Government could not meet Parliament. He 
thought, however, that Mr. Balfour’s personal magnetism would suffice 
to carry him over the immediate difficulty, though he believed in the 
long run he would say ditto to Mr. Chamberlain. He spoke with the 
warmest sympathy and attachment towards the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose resolution and sagacity commanded his highest admiration.! 


Next day, 12 August, Goschen saw the Duke and did his best to 
stiffen him against any change in the existing Fiscal system. 


GOSCHEN TO JAMES 


15 August 1903.—. . . On Wednesday evening (before the Cabinet) 
I had a long and serious talk with Devonshire. Jnier alia he told me that 
he expected that the Cabinet would hang together beyond September, 
the members of the Cabinet speaking independently if they like. I said: 
“Then of course you will have to speak.’ He did not assent to this very 
fully, only saying, ‘I expect the other Free-Traders would’. I told him it 
was absolutely essential that he should make the necessary declaration. 
Otherwise, it would be held that the real Cabinet were with Chamberlain. 
We shall have to make him speak, if he shows any signs of hesitation, 
hesitation not due to doubt as to the point, but to his reluctance to make 
speeches, I think. 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 146. 
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. . . Balfour is alarmed at the prospect of our being left without any 
markets at all. That is his point. He fears that every country will be 
driven to Protection, e.g. China, Argentine, the remaining neutral 
markets, and then, where should we be? This is one of the arguments 
which will have to be dealt with. 

Devonshire’s cautious common sense 1s scarcely a match for Chamber- 
lain’s unscrupulous enthusiasm. 


The same evening, perhaps as a result of Goschen’s démarche, the 
Duke sent a firm message to Balfour to say that he could not assent to 
the declaration of policy proposed in the Memorandum. He argued 
that his opposition was based not so much on the terms of the 
Memorandum as on the opportunity which they would give Cham- 
berlain to convert the Government and the Party as a whole to his 
policies. ‘You can’t stop halfway down Niagara’ was a phrase he 
often used that summer.! 


DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


12 August 1903.—. . . from something which was said in the Cabinet 
on Tuesday, I gather that we may be asked at once to assent to, or dissent 
from, the opinions expressed in the Memorandum which has been circu- 
lated. In that case I am afraid that, as at present advised, I could not 

ive any such assent, however qualified, as to the practical measures 
which would be subsequently proposed. 

. . . The Prime Minister’s Memorandum, if generally approved by 
the Cabinet, is, I conceive, to be made the basis of a declaration of policy, 
not, it is true, a very precise or definite policy, but at all events extending 
to this: that we seek to regain our freedom for the purpose of — 

1. Giving preferential advantages to the Colonies. 

2. Negotiating with foreign countries. 

The first can only be done by some taxation of food, and the second 
by the imposition of some duties on manufactured goods. Both must or 
may have a protective effect, though Protection is not the object, and 
both are to be imposed in the most moderate and tentative manner. 

But having regained our freedom, what are we to do if this moderate 
use of it does not succeed ? If our moderate preference to the Colonies 
does not secure any adequate return, or if our moderate retaliatory duties 
do not break down the hostile tariffs, are we to go back and acknowledge 
failure, or go on, and strengthen our preferential and retaliatory policy ? 

The Prime Minister’s reserves seem useless, and if we set out on this 
policy there is no alternative to going on as far as may be necessary to 
carry it out till we are landed in real downright Protection. It is not so 
much the immediate means which we intend to employ which is important, 
as the ends which are set before ourselves, namely, fiscally to unite the 
Empire, and to break down hostile tariffs. . . . 


I Mrs. Chamberlain in conversation with the author. 
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. . . For these reasons I should hesitate, under any circumstances, to 
assent to a new departure, the extent of which I cannot forecast, based 
on grounds which seem to me inadequate, or at least insufficiently proved. 
But what is much more important than any doubts of mine, is the use 
which those who are prepared to go a great deal further than the Prime 
Minister would, I think, be justly entitled to make of any declaration of 
policy formulated upon the Memorandum. I cannot see why the whole 
policy sketched out by Mr. Chamberlain, and formulated more definitely 
by some of his supporters in the press, should not be advocated under the 
sanction of the principles laid down in the Memorandum, though com- 
plaint might be made that a wider application was being given to them 
than they were intended to bear. On the other hand, it seems to me that 
any one who had given a general adhesion to the new departure would 
find it extremely difficult to oppose this extreme application without 
exposing himself to a charge of inconsistency. 


Devonshire’s message decided Balfour not to press for a definite 
answer from his colleagues when the Cabinet met again on 13 
August. According to Lord George Hamilton it was agreed to 
publish the ‘Notes on Insular Free ‘Trade’ but there was consider- 
able difference over the question whether to accept the proposals 
contained in the Memorandum. ‘To the contents of this paper four 
members of the Cabinet (of whom I was one) objected strongly and 
persistently.’ ' Asa result a final decision was postponed to a further 
Cabinet to be held in mid-September. The Free Trade Ministers 
apparently regarded this date as too early? but Balfour insisted on it 
in view of the Annual Unionist Party Conference which was to be 
held on 1 October. 

The next day, Balfour reported his estimate of the position in the 
following terms: 


BALFOUR TO THE KING 


14, August 1903.—. . . There was some little disagreement at the end 
of Tuesday’s cabinet as to whether a final decision should be come to at 
Thursday’s cabinet on the subject of ‘Fiscal Reform’. Mr. Balfour how- 
ever subsequently laid it down that a final decision was not required until 
the cabinet again meets to consider the subject on September the 12th. It 
was subject to this ruling that the discussion took place on Thursday. It 
was not very satisfactory. Mr. Balfour does not feel justified in entertain- 
ing any very confident hope that he will retain the co-operation of all his 
colleagues for the scheme he himself favours. But, if (as he does not 
doubt) Mr. Chamberlain shows a readiness to accept Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme and to modify some of the plans which he has from time to time 
put forward rather hastily, Mr. Balfour is of opinion that the majority of 


1 Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 320. 
2 Devonshire to Balfour, 13 August and 14 August 1903. 
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the Cabinet will cordially support him in the moderate, yet important, 
suggestions which he, Mr. Balfour, is prepared to recommend. 

There cannot be anything in the nature of a Cabinet crisis till the middle 
of September at the earliest; and, whenever that happens, Mr. Balfour is 
confident that he can carry on the work which Your Majesty has entrusted 
to him. In any case he will do his best to steer between the opposite 
dangers of making proposals so far-reaching in their character that the 
people of this country could not be expected to acquiesce in them — and, 
on the other hand, of ignoring in a spirit of blind optimism the danger 
signals which indicate approaching perils to our foreign and to our 
colonial trade. 


We have no information of the part Chamberlain took in the 
Cabinets of 11 and 13 August. Balfour’s reference to him, however, 
in his report to the King, makes it clear that Chamberlain had 
accepted the policy laid down in the Memorandum despite its 
limitations. But this was still not enough to satisfy Devonshire. 
What was to be the next step ? 


IV 


Shortly after the August Cabinets, Balfour sent Sandars on a 
mission to the Devonshire camp. Sandars had a long talk with 
Dunville, the Duke’s private secretary, and reported that what 
Devonshire sought most was some assurance that the adoption of 
Retaliation and Preference in principle would not be used by 
Chamberlain to introduce a policy of full Protection. He wanted a 
safety net halfway down Niagara. 


SANDARS TO BALFOUR 


18 August 1903.—Confidential—I had a long talk with Dunville on 
Monday afternoon, as I wanted to find out in more detail what was in 
the Duke’s mind and I knew that the Duke always talked very freely to 
Dunville, who has been with him thirteen years. 

I gathered that the Duke is sincerely anxious to avoid a crisis involving 
his resignation ; that he dislikes the idea of pressure that it is desired to 
apply to him to put himself at the head of the so-called Free Trade party ; 
and that, much as he would dislike to renew the role of leading a dissen- 
tient group ofa party with which he had acted for many years, he feels that 
the demand in the interest of the country might be one he could not resist. 

But the difficulty which occupies the Duke’s mind is twofold. 

1) ... the Blue Paper wherein you endeavoured to reconcile your 
colleagues to the very moderate statement of your own views, but which 
apparently the Duke read as a reasoned argument by which it was sought 
to commit him to some form of Protection, or Tariff Reform with that 
flavour. 
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The Duke’s second difficulty is this: 

Dunville repeated with emphasis — he clearly wanted me to appreciate 
the importance of the point — that the Duke is not so much alarmed by 
what you propose as many people are disposed to think. His idea is not 
Ritchie’s, who considers the mischief is already done. On the contrary, 
he goes a long way — if, indeed, not the whole way — with you. But he 
honestly dreads the lengths to which acceptance of the proposed position 
may take him. Assume, says the Duke, that your modest and moderate 
proposals for getting some modification of Tariffs in favour of this country 
fail, what then ? The Government will be unable to resist the pressure to 
go further, and the country will be clamouring for downright Protection, 
which the Government will be unable to withstand. 

Dunville certainly left on my mind the impression that, if by concordat 
you could set some bounds and limits to the present scheme, you would 
be in a fair way to reconcile the Duke, who wants to be reconciled. 

I believe that the Duke was pleasantly affected by Chamberlain’s 
conciliatory mood when they met last Friday. I think Dunville told you 
as much. By the way, at the very moment when Chamberlain was with 
the Duke, Ritchie sent to ask for an interview. However, Ritchie had to 
leave without one. When Dunville asked the Duke whether he wanted 
to see Ritchie, the Duke’s characteristic observation was, ‘What ad d 
nuisance they are.’ Dunville added that you were the only person whom 
the Duke appeared to be anxious to see. I expect Ritchie and Co. have 
been a sore trial to the old boy. 





Chamberlain’s interview with Devonshire to which Sandars refers, 
took place on 14 August, the day after the Cabinet. There is no 
record of the conversation but the following correspondence suggests 
that the Duke’s main object was to draw Chamberlain into putting 
forward a definite scheme. ‘This was something for which Ritchie 
had been pressing for some time. 


DEVONSHIRE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


23 August 1903.—I am afraid that you will think that this letter is 
inspired by the Spectator, but . . . I have been intending to write to 
ask you what 7s your Budget which will not increase in the slightest degree 
the cost of living of every family. 

If you say that a small tax on corn will not increase the price of bread 
at all, then no doubt it had better be put on for revenue purposes, with 
or without preference to the Colonies. But if you admit that it will raise 
the price of bread and must be compensated for by remission of other 
taxes on food, then it seems to me that you must take from the consumer 
more than you will put into the Exchequer, and I cannot see how without 
additional taxes you are going to balance your Budget. 


Chamberlain’s reply must be quoted almost in full. He refused 
to present a cut and dried scheme, arguing that consultations with 
N 
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the Colonies and foreign countries must come first. His ideas, how- 
ever, are here expressed in more concrete form than they are to be 
found anywhere else among his papers of this summer. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO DEVONSHIRE 


25 August 1903.—I gave up the Spectator two or three years ago. It 
was so dull and foolish. I have not, therefore, seen any of its recent 
articles, but the question you ask is a natural one, although the answer 
must be somewhat lengthy. 

I think that if, as I originally hoped, the proposal that I made for dis- 
cussion had been accepted on both sides, and had not been made a party 
question, we might have stood to what was my original idea, and have 
treated the small taxation that will be necessary to give a preference to the 
Colonies as a Revenue tax, and have used the profits for the promotion of 
those social reforms which are certain to come in the future, and which 
ought, in my opinion to be provided for by indirect and not by an increase 
in direct taxation. 

But the Opposition thought the chance too good to be lost. They have 
raised the Free Food cry, and we must meet them on their own ground. 
I am, therefore, prepared to accept the responsibility of treating the change 
so far as preferential rates are concerned as a redistribution of taxation, 
and not as an imposition of increased burdens. 

Accordingly, any tax on one kind of food must be met by a reduction 
of an equal amount on other articles of food which are now being taxed. 
The question then is: how much will the new taxation on food amount 
to? On what articles are we to place it? This is still matter for dis- 
cussion. 

I think it would be possible, if it were thought desirable, not to tax 
corn at all. In that case, we should tax dairy produce, including butter 
and eggs, and all meat, including pork and ham etc. 

According to some calculations of Gerald Balfour’s this would enable 
us to give a preference of a larger amount than corn and meat alone could 
provide, and the compensation would be found in a reduction on tea and 
sugar. 

Before deciding on this, however, it would certainly be necessary to 
consult the Colonies, or at least Canada, to find out whether such pro- 
posals would be equally advantageous to them. 

If, however, we fell back on, say, 2/- on corn, and 5% on meat, the 
principle would be the same, and the amount levied would have to be 
taken off tea and sugar. 

I gather that you think that we must reckon the cost to the working 
man as equal to the whole amount of the duty, and that it would not be 
sufficient to take off from one form of taxation the exact amount which 
the Revenue will receive on the other; in other words, that we must 
assume that while the Revenue receives nothing on Canadian or Home 
produce, the working man will pay extra on this as well as on the foreign 
corn and meat on which only the duty will be levied. 

Personally I am convinced that this is a mistake, and I do not believe 
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that under any circumstances the full amount of the duty would fall upon 
the Home consumer, though I am willing to assume that he would have 
to pay some of it. 

I should think that we could justify ourselves if we adopted the course 
of squaring the revenue, by taking off with one hand the exact sum that 
we get with the other. But this also is a matter for discussion. If you 
adopt the more costly plan, and think it necessary to return an amount 
equivalent to the duty on the assumption that it 1s levied over the whole 
of the consumption and that consequently the working man will pay 5 
per cent more on his meat and at the rate of 2/- per quarter more on his 
bread, it may be necessary in order to square the Budget to take into 
account some tax on manufactured goods. But this we are certain to gain 
in any case by the adoption of the second and more popular part of tariff 
reform, namely retaliation. 

It is practically certain that although we may get, and I think we shall 
get, considerable reductions from foreign countries, they may not in all 
cases be enough to justify us in allowing an absolutely free market. 

In this connexion I think we ought to take into account the burden of 
taxation on home production, and the extra cost involved in our regula- 
tions for the protection of the workmen. If, owing to this, and to our 
desire to maintain the standard of living, the cost of production is greater 
in this country than in Germany, we are surely entitled to treat that as 
unfair competition and to put on some duty which would roughly be 
equivalent to the extra charge our home manufacturers have to bear. 

It is not possible to work out a definite calculation until we have decided 
questions of principle, but I feel sure that the country will not be satisfied 
without some attempt to deal with this matter and whatever it is it will 
bring in additional revenue. 

Meanwhile I think it would be worth while for you to ask Gerald 
Balfour to send you a copy of his calculations. They offer at all events a 
basis for a decision, and show how the equilibrium might be maintained. 
From this point of view they are useful, but I must repeat that I think it 
would be unwise, even if it were possible, to commit ourselves beforehand 
to anything like a definite scheme. If, as I have always desired, we could 
get a general mandate to carry our enquiries further, it would be our first 
business to communicate both with the Colonies and foreign countries, 
and until we have done that it seems to me impossible to come to a final 
conclusion as to what would be the exact alterations which we should 
subsequently propose for the consideration of Parliament. 

I have been allowing the matter to rest since I came down here as I am 
waiting for the next Cabinet. I have just received, however, an interesting 
Memorandum from Mr. Nordenfeldt on the effect of the adoption of a 
protective system in Sweden, which took place in 1888, Sweden having 
been previously Free Trade. The results are very extraordinary. An 
enormous impetus appears to have been given to trade, both exports and 
imports. A general rise has taken place in wages from 33% to 60%. 
Savings Banks deposits have more than doubled. The change in the 
prices of food, on which heavy duties were placed, have been unimportant 
in comparison, wheat and sugar remaining nearly the same while bacon 
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and butter have varied but on the whole show a considerable rise. Emi- 
gration, which was enormous in proportion to the population, has de- 
creased from 50,000 in 1887 to 17,000 in the 5 years 1896-1900, on an 
average. 

In face of such facts as these it seems to me that one may fairly put aside 
the dogmatic assertions of the fanatical Free Traders as to the conse- 
quences of a change in the system. All prophecies are made on insuffi- 
cient foundation, while the facts show a greater proportionate increase in 
prosperity in every country in which a scientific system has been adopted 
in place of the haphazard free import policy to which we alone have 
hitherto adhered. .. . 


This letter was Chamberlain’s last attempt to reach a direct 
agreement with his chief colleague in the Liberal Unionist party. 
From this time until the break-up of the Government the close 
correspondence they had maintained throughout the summer ceases 
altogether. 

Chamberlain may have been beguiled by the Duke’s friendliness 
at their meeting and by his habit of expressing himself in the interro- 
gative — a habit which often concealed how far his mind was made 
up. The last two paragraphs of his letter were certainly gratuitous 
and served to deepen Devonshire’s anxiety that Chamberlain’s 
course would end up in full Protection. 


DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


27 August 1903.—I had a very friendly conversation with Chamberlain 
before I left London and an equally friendly letter since. But I do not 
think there can be any doubt that his position is daily growing stronger 
in the direction of Protection, pure and simple, and that when he begins 
to speak, both the support which he will receive and the opposition he 
will meet with will drive him further and further. 


There is an ambiguity about Devonshire’s proceedings in these 
weeks which in another man might well have been taken for dupli- 
city. Looking back to this period Sandars later wrote : 


He was a very trying colleague — a charge he would have been the 
first toadmit . . . At the date 1902-3 his indifference to business engage- 
ments, to office and Parliamentary obligations was marked by increasing 
apathy and forgetfulness. His only interests in existence were the race 
course and the card table, and both these tastes were stimulated by Her 
Grace. . . . The Duke always said that he never understood the eco- 
nomics of Free Trade; but he was as politically incapable of persuading 
himself that he was not a Free Trader as that he was not a Whig . . . In 
council he was quite useless, though after a meeting was over he often 
said a very shrewd thing. Like Lord Melbourne he usually slept at 
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Cabinet. The political ideas he entertained were quite out of date, if not 
abandoned, and his interest in a new project, when he understood it, was 
unaffectedly languid.! 


This picture 1s no doubt over-drawn but it gives the clue. Devon- 
shire listened to Balfour’s and Chamberlain’s efforts to convince him 
from a sense of duty. But he was frankly bored and not really clear 
as to what they wanted or why. In this predicament he turned 
increasingly for advice to old friends like James and Goschen. They 
used him to draw out Chamberlain and Balfour and tried, with some 
success, to make him the instrument of their jealousies and ambitions. 

Ritchie, so Sandars reported to Balfour, had been refused an 
interview with Devonshire on 14 August. He saw the Duke, how- 
ever, shortly afterwards and they discussed the future course of 
action of the Free Trade Ministers. 

Ritchie wanted to bring Chamberlain to put forward a cut and 
dried scheme which the Cabinet could reject or amend. Devonshire 
favoured the drafting of resolutions on which the Cabinet could 
agree and which could be put to Parliament. But their main con- 
cern was to avoid being committed to Tariff Reform and to restrict 
Chamberlain’s autumn campaign to narrow limits. 


RITCHIE TO DEVONSHIRE 


20 August 1903.—. . . ‘Those of us who appreciate the serious character 
of the results which are likely to follow from the success of Chamberlain’s 
policy should do our utmost to prevent his obtaining that success. It would 
be infinitely more agreeable for me to resign, as the position is becoming 
almost intolerable, but it is clear that those of us in the Cabinet who 
oppose this policy should act together if we are to produce any effect. I 
am, therefore, quite prepared to continue in office, if you consider it 
advisable to do so, but it seems to me that, if this course is adopted, we 
must have some clear understanding that Balfour in his speech is not to 
commit the Cabinet as a whole to any portion of Chamberlain’s policy, and that 
Chamberlain is not to be at liberty to carry the fiery cross into all the 
constituencies during the autumn. I do not mean that he should be dis- 
suaded from making speeches, but that they should, if made, be confined 
to a moderate exposition of his own views, which we, on our part, should 
be at liberty, also in a moderate way, to challenge. In this connection I 
think it most essential that you should take part in the public discussion. 
It is, I know, a great bore, but I think it will be necessary. No one’s 
views are likely to carry nearly as much weight. 

An essential condition of this arrangement is, of course, that we are not 
asked at our next meeting to come to a definite decision on Balfour’s 
paper. This is what will be insisted on by Chamberlain, but I hope you 
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will strongly oppose it. We cannot assent to the principles embodied in 
his paper until we have an opportunity of considering his plan in detail.... 

I quite agree to your proposal about resolutions, if we can agree upon 
them, which, however, I very much doubt. 


Balfour knew from Sandars of the pressure which the Free Traders 
in the Government and outside were exerting on Devonshire. But 
he still believed that the Duke wanted ‘to be reconciled’. He also 
recognised as reasonable his wish to arrive at a ‘concordat’ setting 
‘some bounds and limits to the present scheme’. He accordingly 
sent the Duke a powerful appeal arguing that the best way to restrain 
Chamberlain’s impetuosity would be for the Duke to stay in the 
Government and strengthen the hands of the moderate elements: 


BALFOUR TO DEVONSHIRE 


27 August 1903.—I think you are probably as much bored with the 
‘Taper and Tadpole’ aspects of ‘Fiscal Reform’ as Iam. I have, there- 
fore, abstained from adding myself to the noble army of those who are 
advising you ‘to do this’ or imploring you ‘to do that’, content with the 
knowledge that you are well assured that there is no man living whose 
support and co-operation I think so necessary for the unity of the party, 
and the welfare of the country, or which I so earnestly desire on personal 
grounds. I am not writing this letter to emphasize these points: I trust 
that is unnecessary. Perhaps, however, it is desirable that I should 
explain at some length . . . my views upon the recent development 
of this question, and the political position which that development has 
created. 

I propose to do so with absolute frankness, so that this letter will not be 
one which it would be proper to show to the first-comer ! 

I should much have preferred that the controversy should have been 
allowed to develop itselfin a more peaceful and regular manner. Through 
no fault of mine, this proved impossible, and my efforts have been devoted 
to lessening, so far as I can, evils which I fear cannot be wholly avoided. 
But inasmuch as the question, for good or evil, has been raised in a form 
which makes it necessary for every man in practical politics to make some 
declaration of opinion, I cannot, as an honest man, do otherwise than 
range myself among those who are of opinion that our present fiscal system 
is not wholly suited to our present needs. 

I have troubled you already at great length with the economic reasons 
which have brought me to this view, and I have also made some practical 
suggestions for the consideration of the Cabinet. 

I do not propose to repeat here anything that I have said in either of 
the two papers which you have before you; but ... My own view, 
perhaps, can be put most clearly by drawing a comparison between my 
theories upon fiscal questions and my theories upon social questions. The 
old free traders were consistent advocates of the laissez-faire principle in 
both departments of policy. Their advocacy of Free Trade and their 
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objection to factory legislation largely sprang from the same root- 
principle — the principle of laissez-faire and individualism. The move- 
ment of thought and the pressure of events have compelled us (in my 
opinion, rightly compelled us) to abandon these principles in their 
extreme form. But this does not mean that you or I are Socialists. It does 
mean that we now feel bound to consider many proposals on their merits, 
which the Manchester school of sixty years since would summarily have 
dismissed on (what they called) ‘principle’. 

My attitude upon fiscal questions is precisely the same. I do not 
believe — indeed I never have believed — that the old dogmas are theo- 
retically sound. I do believe that they have served a very useful practical 
purpose at a certain stage of our political development. But they are in 
many respects unsuited to our present industrial and national position. 
I think we must be prepared to modify them. Just as 1 am not a Socialist, 
so I am not a Protectionist ; and as in the case of social reform, so in the 
case of fiscal reform I think that the mere fact of our increasing largely the 
number of ‘open’ questions, makes it more than ever necessary to 
approach their consideration in a spirit of cautious moderation. 

Now if this be so, it would surely be a matter of profound regret if the 
conduct of this question were to be left wholly or principally to those who, 
by temperament or by opinion were disposed to extreme courses. I 
noticed at the last Cabinet before we separated that many of those who 
were, so far as I could judge, in complete agreement with myself were, 
nevertheless, disturbed by the reflection that they might be dragged along 
the new path much further than they desired to go. Chamberlain’s 
impulsiveness, combined with his extraordinary vigour and controversial 
skill, thoroughly alarmed them. They feared that if they give an inch 
an ell will be taken, and though they had no belief in the old dogmas, 
they liked them because they were definite and precise, and because they 
knew not whither the current of events would sweep them if they once 
abandoned the familiar anchorage. 

For my own part, I do not the least desire to ignore the danger which 
they feared. ‘The danger is real; and it exists with regard to fiscal, just as 
it does with regard to social reform. If any political prophet were to 
assure me that we were either going to slip into some extreme form of 
Protection, or into some dangerous experiments in Socialism, I could not 
conscientiously say that I regard such a fate as impossible. What I could 
conscientiously say is that the path of safety is not to be found in the 
adherence to discredited dogmas, but in the cultivation of a sober public 
opinion and in the steadfast co-operation of men who are neither blind to 
new necessities nor too easily carried away by new enthusiasms. 

If, as now seems likely, these fiscal questions are going to remain in the 
forefront of practical politics, [ should despise myself if I pressed any man 
to remain in the Government who was, on principle, opposed to the views 
I have expressed in this letter, as elsewhere. But, on the other hand, I 
should boldly appeal, on grounds of public duty, to all those who do not 
dissent on principle to continue their co-operation. And I make this 
appeal for two reasons-——a narrower one and a broader one. The 
narrower reason is the one which I have just explained. The proper 
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course for those who are afraid that a sound policy may be pressed too far 
is to insist on having a share in determining the method of its application. 
The broader reason is thu: a great many all-important interests, besides 
those immediately affected by our fiscal policy, are entrusted to the 
Unionist party, and if that party be broken up, or seriously weakened by 
internal divisions, these interests must assuredly suffer. ‘That the party is 
threatened with serious disruption upon the fiscal question may be due 
to Chamberlain’s fault, or it may be due to deeper causes, and Chamber- 
lain’s action may have only hastened, and, it may be, somewhat aggra- 
vated, difficulties which were inevitable. It matters little which. Our 
business is to prevent our divisions reaching a point which may convert 
them into a national disaster, and may deprive the greatest interests of 
the country of the guardianship by which since 1886 they have been 
protected. 

Much as you dislike office, and justly as you may feel that you are 
entitled to some rest from public labours, these are considerations to 
which you are so certain to attach their full value that I will not dwell 
upon them. 

This letter has, indeed, already reached an inordinate length, and if I 
did not feel it absolutely necessary that before the decisive Cabinet of the 
14th you should have before you the whole case as it presents itself to my 
mind, I would not have troubled you with it. 

The subject on which I have dwelt least is the Imperial, as distinguished 
from the economic, side of preferential treatment. I do not feel that on 
this I have any new or valuable observations to offer. But if, as seems 
certain, Canada and other Colonies are prepared to employ their tariffs 
in order to further an Imperial ideal, and if, as seems probable, the 
rejection of their overtures will lead to their withdrawal, and we become 
worse off as an Empire than if those overtures had never been made, I 
should be sorry to think that I belonged to a Government or party which 
hastily rejected them. Let that responsibility, if it has to be incurred, be 
incurred by others. 


The same day that Balfour’s letter was written, the Duke dis- 
patched a Memorandum to him proposing certain definite courses 
of action. The Memorandum was conciliatory in that it did not 
reject Preference or Retaliation on principle. It did, however, 
propose the drawing up of definite resolutions for submission to the 
Cabinet. 


DEVONSHIRE MEMORANDUM 


27 August 1903.—Confidential—Without going so far as Mr. Ritchie in 
asking that a complete scheme should be submitted to us, I think that it is 
most desirable that before our next meeting we should have something 
more definite before us than anything which we have at present got. We 
know that Mr. Chamberlain, who has advocated something which it is 
not easy to distinguish from pure Protection, finds in the Prime Minister’s 
Paper and Memorandum sufficient authority to enter upon his autumn 
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campaign, while it is possible that I and others might find in the reserva- 
tions contained in them securities and safeguards which might satisfy us. 
I apprehend, therefore, that a general assent to, or approval of, these 
documents might be found to cover differences of opinion which are really 
irreconcilable. 

Would it not be possible that, before we meet again, some more definite 
propositions should be drawn up, which would enable us, who have 
doubts about the new policy, to see how far we are asked to commit our- 
selves, and assent to which, on the other hand, would impose some limits 
upon those who apparently are prepared to go a great deal further than I 
understand the Prime Minister to wish. 

I am willing to admit that it may be right to make some attempt to 
establish closer trade relations with the Colonies, but I do not admit that 
we ought to make sacrifices for this object, because I do not believe that 
the country will, or ought to consent to make what can properly be called 
sacrifices which would probably rather impair than strengthen our rela- 
tions with the Colonies. And I doubt much whether it is possible to 
establish very close trade relations between a country whose fiscal policy 
is mainly Free Trade, and other countries whose policy is mainly Protec- 
tion. But I do not absolutely reject the experiment. 

Again, I may admit that the restriction of our exports to foreign 
countries, which is due, not to natural, but to artificial causes may be, and 
probably is, an evil, and I do not refuse to consider measures intended to 
cure it. But I have the most profound doubts whether it is possible to 
secure either of these objects without resorting to measures which would 
do more harm to ourselves than good to our Colonial relations, or to 
improved treatment by our foreign rivals; and therefore I should like to 
see the new departure tried, if at all, in the most tentative and guarded 
manner. 

But these are not what, under existing conditions, are the issues in the 
least likely to be placed before the country. From the manner in which 
the new policy has been initiated, and in which it has been advocated and 
also opposed, it seems to me inevitable that unless some very stringent 
limitations are imposed on and accepted by its authors, the issue will 
become still more what it very nearly is already, viz: a controversy 
between Free Trade and Protection. Ifa General Election were to take 
place now, that would be the issue, and I cannot conceive a more unsatis- 
factory position than that in which Mr. Chamberlain and his supporters 
would be free to go as far as they chose in bidding for Protectionist support, 
while we who are convinced but not bigoted Free Traders would be 
reduced to efforts to restrain the extreme application of Protectionist 
principles. 

For these reasons I should like, if possible, to have something in the 
nature of definite propositions placed before the Cabinet before the 
autumn agitation begins, and to discover whether the differences between 
us are, or are not, fundamental. 

But there is a further suggestion which I have to make. I do not know 
whether it has yet been considered how the present Parliament is to be 
treated in relation to this question. Probably, if the Tariff Reformers 
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think that they have obtained a sufficient success in the autumn campaign, 
they will want a dissolution before another Session of this Parliament. I 
should think it a great misfortune that a dissolution should take place 
either on the issue of Protection v. Free ‘Trade, or on the perfectly vague 
and indefinite issues which are now being discussed all over the country. 
While I admit that the present Parliament could not sanction any 
important new departure in fiscal policy, I think that it is the proper place 
in which such a new departure ought, in the first instance, to be discussed, 
and I suggest that we should decide and announce that, when the enquiry 
which we have undertaken to make is completed, we shall submit its 
result to Parliament in the form of resolutions. ‘There are probably no 
exact precedents for such a procedure, but I think that the Resolutions on 
which the Government of India Bill was founded, or Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions on the dis-establishment of the Irish Church are something 
in the nature of precedents ; and there may be other and better ones. 

But, precedents or no precedents, I think there would be some obvious 
advantages in such a procedure :— 

1. If we are to meet Parliament again it is impossible to exclude the 
House of Commons any longer from taking part in the discussion which is 
going on everywhere else, and it seems to me that definite resolutions 
would be a better basis for discussion than an Amendment on the Address, 
or a Motion of Censure, or repeated Motions for Adjournment. 

2. A full and formal debate in the House of Commons might really be 
of some use in helping the country to make up its mind on a subject on 
which it is almost hopelessly perplexed. 

3. It would, I think, have a very wholesome effect on the autumn 
oratory, if it were known that the platform speeches and disquisitions had 
to be reduced to the form of concrete resolutions. 

4. It would have the advantages of compelling ourselves to make up 
our own minds on a good many points on which I suspect we are very far 
from clear. 

5. And last, it would have the more doubtful advantage of giving us 
more time to consider the question, and might enable us, if we are able to 
arrive at some provisional agreement, such as I have previously suggested, 
at our next meeting, to postpone the disruption of the Cabinet in the 
event of our differences appearing irreconcilable, until a time nearer to 
the meeting of Parliament.! 


With the Memorandum went a covering letter which suggested 
that the Duke already regarded himself as the leader of a Free Trade 
group within the Government. 


1 This paper appears in Holland’s Life of the Duke of Devonshire under the date of 23 
August. It is dated 27 August in the Memorandum ‘The Cabinet Crisis’ drawn up in 
1905 on Balfour’s instructions. The remainder of the correspondence both in the ‘ Life’ 
and in ‘The Cabinet Crisis’ suggests that the latter date is the more probable. A possible 
explanation of this discrepancy is that the Memorandum was originally drafted as a 
letter on 23 August but only dispatched, in the form of a memorandum, with Devonshire’s 
letter of 27 August. 
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DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


Bolton Abbey.—27 August 1903.—I enclose a few notes and a suggestion 
as to procedure on the fiscal question. 

I am afraid they are very illegible but I have no private secretary or 
copyist here, nor, indeed, in London. I do not think that I should like 
them circulated until I have consulted our Free Trade colleagues in the 
Cabinet, as I am rather afraid that they may think that I have given away 
our position too much, and that if my suggestions are accepted, we might 
find ourselves in a difficult position. ‘The more I think of it, the more 
impossible the position seems to me to become . 

However, if you should think my two suggestions (viz., proposition for 
the next Cabinet and Resolutions for Parliament) at all practical, I would 
see whether Ritchie, Balfour of B. and G. Hamilton would be likely to 
accept them. 


Balfour replied at once accepting Devonshire’s proposal that a 
resolution be drafted, but protesting very strongly at the formation 
of a Free Trade Cabal. He seized the opportunity to try and 
separate Devonshire from Ritchie and George Hamilton. 


BALFOUR TO DEVONSHIRE 


29 August 1903.—Confidential—. . . I may say at once that I do not 
think there ought to be any serious difficulty in drawing up definite pro- 
positions which would clearly show the limits within which we were 
prepared to utilise that “freedom of fiscal negotiation’ which I desire: 
nor have I any objection in principle to a formal discussion on fiscal 
subjects in the course of the next Session. I am not sure that you have 
fully considered all the Parliamentary problems that this last procedure 
would necessarily raise, but, in any case, if you wish it, I would do my best 
to get over them; while the reasons which made me steadily resist a 
premature debate last Session (which would certainly have broken us 
up) will not apply, of course, in the Session which is to come. 

There was one passage in your letter which a little disturbed me — that 
in which you described yourself as under some special obligation to con- 
sult the views of Ritchie, G. Hamilton, and B. of B. I quite understand 
that each and all of us are under obligations of this kind to the Cabinet 
as a whole; but surely not to any faction of it. This is having a Cabinet 
within a Cabinet with a vengeance! and as, in my letter of yesterday, I 
have said exactly what I think of Chamberlain, so perhaps you will allow 
me to say what I think of the ‘Free Trade Three’. 

Ritchie seems to me a good Chancellor of the Exchequer — not nearly 
so able, of course as Beach, but much easier to do business with. On the 
other hand, I cannot approve the course he has taken on one critical 
occasion, at least, in the House of Commons. In defending the surrender 
of the shilling duty on Corn, he used arguments absolutely inconsistent 
with those used by Beach, myself, and others when the duty was originally 
imposed. This procedure was so gratuitous that it can only be explained 
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by the fact that he was already completely under the control of Mowatt 
and E. Hamilton, and that he was resolved to make it as difficult as possible 
for himself or anyone else ever to resort to a tax on Corn again. Consider- 
ing that he had been in doubt up to a very few weeks of the Budget, 
whether or not to retain this very tax, I feel obliged to bracket this per- 
formance with Chamberlain’s speech on Old-Age Pensions as excellent 
specimens of what a Minister ought not to do. Let me add that Mowatt 
and Hamilton, though admirable public servants are, neither by aptitude 
or training specially qualified to give valuable advice on the broader 
aspects of an unfamiliar policy. 

Of George Hamilton I need only say that, great as is my regard for him 
as a very old personal and political friend, his opinion on financial subjects 
carries weight neither in the Cabinet, the House nor the country, and that 
it is only my steady refusal to be moved by the unanimous advice which 
was tendered to me when the Government had to be reconstructed last 
year which enables him still to speak as a Member of a Government which 
he seems strangely anxious to break up. 

B. of B. carries much heavier metal and would add business capacity 
to any Government. He is also, I believe, perfectly loyal, and shows, 
what Ritchie has never shown, a genuine desire to find a modus vivendu. 
I think he will gladly follow you in whatever course you finally decide on. 


CHAPTER CVII 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE GOVERNMENT 
(August-September 1903) 


Salisbury’s Death and Funeral — Chamberlain’s Offer to Resign — Balfour’s 
Draft Resolution — Devonshire Rejects It — Chamberlain Renews his Resigna- 
tion Offer — His Meeting with Balfour — Austen’s Future — The Cabinet of 
14, September — The Free Trade Ministers Send in their Resignations — All 
Except Devonshire’s Accepted — Devonshire Persuaded to Remain — Balfour 
Accepts Chamberlain’s Resignation — Their Exchange of Letters — Chamber- 
lain’s Explanation to the King. 


I 


On 22 August, as the crisis drew towards its climax, Salisbury 
died. In the last weeks of his life, Salisbury had spoken critically of 
Balfour’s alleged subservience to the Chamberlain influence. On 
16 July, Hicks Beach had written : 


I went down to Hatfield to lunch today to see Lord Salisbury. I had 
not seen him since he resigned. It was quite painful to see how weak he 
has grown. His heart is very bad — and I do not suppose I shall ever see 
him again. He has entirely given up taking any active part in politics, 
but was much interested all the same in the present state of affairs, and 
evidently angry with Balfour for allowing Joe to master him so much.? 


George Hamilton came away from his last meeting with Salisbury 
with a similar impression : 

Shortly before his death I had an interview with my old chief, Salisbury. 
He was then a doomed man, but for a short time he spoke to me with his 
old brilliancy and decision. He was emphatic in his disapproval of dual 
leadership. He pointed out that it was contrary to the spirit and concep- 
tion of responsbile Parliamentary government, and would bring any party 
thus conducted to real political disaster. I was fortified and encouraged 
to find that my old chief’s views were identical with my own.? 


Salisbury’s views must have been known to Balfour. They may 


have counted for something in the crunch ahead. 
Salisbury’s funeral (31 August) was a significant political occasion. 


1 Lady Victoria Hicks Beach, Life and Letters of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, pp. 194-195. 
2 Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, p. 320. 
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Ministers and Opposition leaders broke their holidays to return to 
London, and a series of conversations were held. 

Chamberlain and Balfour conferred together. There is no record 
of their talk, but later documents suggest that it took the following 
course. Balfour began by saying that he was becoming more and 
more doubtful of the political wisdom of committing the Govern- 
ment to any tax on food. He then stressed the importance, from 
the point of view of holding the Unionist party together, of keep- 
ing Devonshire in the Government. To do this meant to set even 
narrower limits to the new policy than had been done in the Memor- 
andum on blue paper put before the Cabinet of 11 August. Cham- 
berlain seems to have replied that he would do his best to accept a 
formula which would keep the Duke, if one could be found; and 
the two men no doubt discussed the resolution procedure which 
Devonshire had proposed. It appears, however, that Chamberlain 
went on to put forward an alternative proposal. This was that he, 
Chamberlain, should leave the Government and, while continuing 
to give Balfour his general support, should be free to undertake a 
campaign designed to educate public opinion to acceptance of the 
full programme. Chamberlain seems to have outlined this alterna- 
tive only very briefly. Of Balfour’s reaction we know nothing. He 
may well have brushed the suggestion aside. 

In the course of the same day Chamberlain also met with Bonar 
Law, Cochrane and Herbert Maxwell. Their purpose was to discuss 
a meeting Chamberlain was to address in Glasgow at the beginning 
of October. The following note of what passed is among the 
Chamberlain Papers, written on Home Office paper: 


Mr. C. said he would expect a resolution in favour of reconsideration of 
the fiscal policy of the Empire. 

He is not particular about the terms of it, but considers 1t would put 
him in a false position if no opinion were expressed by the meeting as to 
the views he will advocate, which, by that time, wll either be the views of 
the Cabinet, or they will not, and Mr. C’.. will be a private gentleman.! 

He leaves himself in the hands of Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Bonar Law and 
Sir H. Maxwell, feeling sure that they will save his honour. 


The same day, Balfour and Devonshire also met. The Duke 
seems to have been friendly and their talk pointed to agreement on 
the lines proposed in the Duke’s Memorandum of 27 August. 

But other influences were at work. Ritchie, as we have seen, had 
been prepared after the Cabinet of 13 August to stay on in the 

1 My italics.—J. A. 
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Cabinet and help the Duke in his efforts to prevent the Government 
from adopting Chamberlain’s policy. By the end of the month, 
however, he appears to have learnt of the rapprochement between 
Devonshire and Balfour, and to have decided to resign. This, at any 
rate, was the impression which he left on Harcourt. 


HARCOURT TO LEWIS HARCOURT 


1 September 1903.—. . . I was able yesterday to attend the service at 
the Abbey [Lord Salisbury’s funeral service]. I saw all the principal 
people of both sides. I then called on Ritchie in Downing Street, and as 
I rang the bell Valentia came up to me, and said, ‘Are you taking 
possession already ?’ I had a quarter of an hour with him [Ritchie], but 
it is evident the colleagues have little to say to him. He is determined to 
go whatever happens. What seems in the air is that Joe may put so much 
water in his wine as to induce the Duke [Devonshire] to stay for the 
present and that they will have some dilatory declaration to the effect that 
opinion is not now ripe for any action. But all this is speculation, no one 
knows what form Joe’s action will take... . 

. . « [ met Moberly Bell in the train from the Hook of Holland. He 
told me he had asked Austen [Chamberlain] whether he was as keen on 
fiscal reform as his father, to which Austen replied, ‘No, but then you see 
I am not so young.’ Ritchie told me that the Hicks Beach Party are 
doing very little. Indeed they are checkmated till Joe shows his hand.... 


Ritchie and the other leading Free Traders no doubt took the 
opportunity of Devonshire’s visit to London to counteract Balfour’s 
efforts to win him over. Certainly, by 4 September the Duke had 
begun to retreat from the position he had taken in conversation with 
the Prime Minister. He plainly feared he had gone too far towards 
accepting the principle of Retaliation. 


DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


4 September 1903.—. . . I have been thinking over some part of our 
conversation the other day, and send you some notes on one point. 

I daresay they are open to answer, but, when you have looked at them, 
will you ask Sandars to let me have them back, as I may want to put part 
of them into a longer Memorandum. 

I am afraid I am getting more and more averse to any move in this 
direction, and especially to any the extent of which I cannot in the least 
foresee. 


Enclosure 


. . . Inexplaining my point, I am afraid that I must retract an admis- 
sion which I made in conversation with the Prime Minister the other day, 
viz., that I should see no great objection to the imposition of duties, for 
the purpose of negotiation on articles in the nature rather of luxuries than 
of necessity, e.g., German toys or wines. 
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In this letter Devonshire only addressed himself to Retaliation. 
Balfour thus had some ground for hoping that he was not opposed 
in principle to Preference. He replied with a short political appeal 
and a draft of the resolution for which Devonshire had asked. He 
also invited the Duke to travel down to the Cabinet with him. He 
may well have felt that since the Duke seemed to come under the 
influence of whoever saw him last, he would do well not to let him 
out of his sight. 


BALFOUR TO DEVONSHIRE 


7 September 1903.—. . . I quite understand your anxiety not to take 
any step which may ultimately involve you in a policy which you dislike, 
and your consequent hesitation in becoming responsible for a change 
which, while it may be confined within limits of which you approve, may 
also not be so confined. I cannot help thinking, however, that these 
dangers can be avoided. It may, of course, happen that the injury done 
at some future time to enormous home industries by foreign competition 
will so arouse public feeling that another President of the Council and 
another First Lord of the Treasury may be compelled to adopt Protection. 
I do not venture to prophesy; but I am confident that the best way of 
avoiding such a contingency is to do what we can now to mitigate tlegiti- 
mate competition. If, like the Cobden Club, we preach a doctrine of Free 
Trade which takes account of nothing but the immediate interests of the 
consumer, and which welcomes every form of competition which appears 
to minister to these —if, in other words, legitimate and illegitimate 
foreign competition receive from us an equal benediction, depend upon 
it Free Trade, thus made unnecessarily repulsive, will be repudiated by 
the nation in the first great commercial stress which occurs. 

It is unfortunate, but certainly true, that it is not possible for any of us 
at the present juncture to adopt a quiescent or waiting policy. An 
answer, and a definite answer, must be given to the questions which the 
public are asking. There is the answer which Chamberlain, if he had no 
one but himself to consider, would probably like to give — an answer 
which goes perilously near to general Protection. There is the answer 
I want to give — which is embodied in documents you already possess, 
and is summarized in the accompanying formulas drawn up by Gerald. 
It is based on Free Trade, and offers, I believe, the best hope of maintain- 
ing or extending Free Trade. There is, lastly, the answer which, I 
gather, B. of B. is resolved to give — which is a mere non possumus. ‘This, 
which in point of form seems the most negative of the three, is really the 
one which will most quickly produce the most serious consequences. For 
it will not merely break up the Unionist Party : it will shatter each separate 
wing of the Unionist Party, dividing Tory from Tory and Liberal from 
Liberal. This is dynamite with a vengeance! I still hope for better things. 

. . . I enclose Gerald’s draft suggestions for a formulated policy. I 
have asked him to send these to Chamberlain,! and also to let you have, 


1 The copy of the resolution printed here is in fact taken from the Chamberlain Papers. 
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confidentially, his scheme for colonial preference, leaving out corn. 

Could you come here and meet him and me at the end of the week ? 
We could go on to London together. It ison your way. Don’t bother to 
answer if you can’t come. 


The draft resolution for which Balfour hoped to secure both 
Chamberlain’s and Devonshire’s assent was as follows: 


DRAFT RESOLUTION FOR SUBMISSION TO THE 
CABINET (AND POSSIBLY LATER ON TO THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS) 


Confidential 

1, That an increasing tendency is manifest on the part of communities 
outside the United Kingdom towards a highly protective fiscal policy. 

2. That such a policy is calculated to injure the trade and commerce 
of this country by diminishing the demand for British and Irish 
produce, and also in certain cases by directly or indirectly favouring the 
export of foreign produce at artificially low prices and thus giving 
it an unfair advantage in competition with British manufactures in our 
home and in neutral markets. 

3. That it is expedient alike on commercial and on political grounds to 
establish trade relations between the United Kingdom and other parts 
of the Empire, so far as may be found practicable, on a basis of mutual 
preference. 

4. That for the purpose of securing freer and fairer trade with foreign 
countries, the time has come when the Executive should be placed ina 
stronger position more adequately equipped with powers for the con- 
duct of commercial negotiations with other Governments, and for the 
defence of our commercial interests when threatened by the fiscal 
policy of foreign countries. 

5. That the importance of securing the above objects justifies such 
departure from the general rule that taxes should only be imposed for 
revenue purposes as the circumstances in each case may appear to 
demand. 

Provided that this Resolution shall not extend to approval of any 
tax on raw material which is not food, or of any tax on food or food 
stuffs exceeding ‘? 6’! per cent ad valorem, or of any tax the sole or 
primary object of which is to protect British and Irish industry against 
the Competition of foreign producers unaided by State Agency.? 

Provided further that any readjustment of taxation required for the 
purposes contemplated in this resolution shall be framed so as to avoid 
any (material) 3 increase in the general cost of living of working men, 
whether artizans or agricultural labourers. 


1 The figure ‘? 6” was inserted by Chamberlain. 

2 In the margin of this sentence, Chamberlain wrote the word ‘sweating’, suggesting 
presumably that competition by ‘sweated labour’ would be a legitimate ground for a 
retaliatory duty. 

3 Chamberlain put square brackets round the word ‘material’ though whether to 
suggest that there was no need to qualify this sentence in any way is not clear. 
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As Balfour had promised, Gerald Balfour followed up his brother’s 
letter next day (8 September) with an alternative preferential 
scheme which would have placed a duty on meat, fruit and dairy 
produce, at the same time reducing existing duties on tea, coffee, 
cocoa and sugar and leaving corn to be imported free. 

Devonshire’s reply burst like a mine under Balfour’s hopes. He 
rejected the draft resolutions outright. He declined the invitation 
to meet the Prime Minister. 


DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


g September 1903.—. . . Many thanks for your letters and enclosed 
draft Resolutions. 

I am afraid that I have to reproach myself with having to some extent 
misled you by the paper which I sent you from Bolton in which I may 
have appeared to be prepared to concede more in your direction than I 
now find myself able to do, and also by my suggestion that it might be 
possible to frame propositions on which we could agree. 

Looking at these Resolutions in black and white, I do not think that 
there is one, except the first, to which I could agree without qualification, 
and taken as a whole they indicate a policy to which I feel it quite 
impossible for me to assent. 

I anticipate that, as in the case of the ‘Notes,’ Chamberlain would feel 
able to advocate under them the whole of his policy, and, as to the reserva- 
tions, though he might agree to them in good faith, if they should be 
found, as I trust they would be found, incompatible with the main 
principles, they would have to go. 

I have only a few minutes to-day to catch the post, and am only writing 
this line to say that you must consider whether, since so far as I and I 
expect others are concerned, they cannot be the basis of an agreement, 
you will think it worth while to hamper yourself by proposing these or 
other Resolutions to the Cabinet on Monday. 

I will try and write further to-morrow, but I am afraid that nothing 
which I can now add will be of much help. 


. . . I had arranged to go to London on Saturday night, chiefly with 
the object of seeing the Attorney-General on Sunday, as I had promised 
to confer with him again before a final decision was taken. He is perhaps 
the member of the L.U. faction of Unionists in whose judgment I have the 
most confidence, and I think you will admit that he is not a fanatic on 
this or on any other question. But it is rather because I had made him 
this promise, and for the purpose of discussing further developments, than 
for any other reasons that I want to see him, for I do not think that any- 
thing which even he could urge would reconcile me to the adoption of 
any such compromise as is indicated in your resolutions. My knowledge 
of political economy is very small, and I should find it very difficult to 
argue with either an expert Free Trader or Protectionist, and I am too old 
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to begin a new study. But I feel, like Balfour of B., that this policy, if it is 
to be adopted, must be supported by those who believe in it with a whole 
heart, and of this Iam quite incapable. After giving away so much as we 
are asked to do of Free Trade principles, I do not know whether I should 
have most difficulty in answering the Protectionists who want more, or the 
Free Traders who would concede nothing. I am more and more con- 
vinced that this is and must be a fight between Free Trade and Protection, 
and that no real compromise is possible between them. I do not know 
whether you have seen the article in the ‘National Review’ which 
Chamberlain told me expresses his views. I have now read it, and though 
there is a good deal in it which I cannot follow, it seems to me that it is 
an argument for pure, unmitigated Protection. 

I must repeat that I am very sorry indeed that, in my hope of being 
able to suggest something which would avert the disruption of the 
Government, I may have led you to think that I was more open to convic- 
tion than on further reflection I find myself to be; but I feel that I should 
not really be doing any service to you or the Unionist party if I were to 
put myself in a position which I now see to be an impossible one. 

Of course, I shall be available at any time on Monday morning, but 
I fear that I should only be wasting your time.! 


On the same day that Devonshire’s letter reached him, Balfour 
also received a Cabinet Memorandum from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This, as expected, made it clear that Ritchie would 
resign rather than accept any alteration in the existing Fiscal system. 
Balfour of Burleigh had already circulated his colleagues with a 
Memorandum in the same sense. 

Chamberlain, meanwhile, was at Highbury. He had seen Balfour 
of Burleigh’s Memorandum and on 8 September received from 
Gerald Balfour a copy of the draft resolution for which the Duke 
had asked. Gerald Balfour was staying with his brother and his 
letter revealed something of Balfour’s mind. 


GERALD BALFOUR TO CHAMBERLAIN 


7 September 1903.—Private.—I have seen all the correspondence which 
has recently passed between Arthur and the Duke. The latter is evidently 
uneasy, inclined to break away, and very much afraid that if he does not 
he will be carried further than he is prepared to go. 

In view of this attitude and also of the apprehensions expressed by 
several members of the Cabinet at our last meeting, I have at A’s request 
drawn up a series of propositions embodying the policy which he and I 
favour, together with the limitations a clear statement of which may, we 
hope, reconcile the waverers. 

The propositions are drawn up in the form of resolutions which might 
ultimately be submitted to the H. of Commons; but are, of course, only 


1 Devonshire’s reply was communicated in two letters sent to different addresses. For 
the sake of clarity we have run the extracts from them into one. 
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to be regarded as a rough first draft. A. is sending a copy to the Duke, 
and has asked me to send one to you also which I now enclose. 

I suppose you have read B. of B’s memorandum. It is not an impressive 
document, and I cannot see why he need have been in such a hurry. 

Meanwhile Foreign Governments seem bent on doing their best to help 
the cause of fiscal reform. Germany having threatened to retaliate 
against England for the preference given by Canada, Russia must needs 
retaliate against India and Ceylon because England prohibits the entry 
of Russian sugar! From our point of view nothing could be more oppor- 
tune, and my only doubt is whether we had better do nothing and point 
to this as a fresh illustration of our impotence under the existing system, 
or whether it might not be well to make use of the occasion in order to 
exclude Russian shipping from inter-Imperial trade. 

I hope the Board of Trade Blue Book will be circulated this week. 

The same day Chamberlain had some talk with Wyndham. 
Wyndham was still one of Balfour’s closest friends and no doubt gave 
Chamberlain whatever information he had of the Prime Minister’s 
latest views. Wyndham, it is curious to note, had little faith in the 
efficacy of retaliation but attached great importance to preference. 

On 9 September Powell Williams came from London to stay the 
night. He was Chamberlain’s chief representative on the Liberal 
Unionist executive and as such would have been in touch with 
Sandars at Downing Street, with the Whips Office and, possibly, 
with Devonshire’s secretary Dunville. But it is most unlikely that 
he would have heard of Devonshire’s notice of resignation despatched 
only that day. 

g September was a Wednesday and the Cabinet was due to meet 
on the following Monday to reach a decision. The crisis was at hand ; 
and Chamberlain had now to determine his own line of action. 

Chamberlain was well aware of the unpopularity of any proposal 
to tax food. He also understood and to a great extent approved 
Balfour’s concern to keep the party together. He had, indeed, toned 
down his programme to help Balfour keep Devonshire and, at their 
last conversation, had agreed if necessary to sacrifice even more of it. 
He did not know of the Duke’s letter to Balfour but he may already 
have judged that the sacrifices he had offered were unlikely to 
persuade the Duke to remain. Even if he did, it would almost 
certainly be on condition that Chamberlain abandoned his attempt 
to preach the new policy to the country. 

The prospect of being fettered was in itself intolerable. Still 
worse was the knowledge that if he accepted a limited and restraining 
formula, the Colonies would feel that he had let them down. ‘These 
things brought him back repeatedly to the proposal he had made to 
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Balfour on the day of Salisbury’s funeral. If the Cabinet were not 
prepared to accept Preference and the taxation of food involved, 
would it not be much better to leave the Government and regain his 
freedom to preach his gospel wholeheartedly ? Was this not a better 
course than to see a great idea maimed and distorted to meet the 
pettifogging objections of pedantic economists, alarmist electioneer- 
ing agents and an aged nobleman who slept in Cabinet? He would 
carry the country for the cause by his own efforts. 

He accordingly wrote to Balfour repeating the offer he had made 
to him on the day of Salisbury’s funeral. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO BALFOUR 


g September 1903.—Secret.—. . . I think there is no doubt that we have 
lost considerably by our enforced silence while the Opposition and the 
Free Traders have been making great way in their agitation. We could 
not help ourselves and I entirely agree with your desire to keep the Party 
together if that be possible, and especially to do anything 1n reason to prevent 
the Duke from breaking away at this juncture. I am afraid from what Gerald says 
that you will not succeed and that our sacrifice will have been made in vain. Even 
if he consents to withhold his resignation I am uneasy as to the future. I fear that he 
will look very critically to all that any of us say, and especially no doubt to what I 
may say in the course of the Autumn, and tf he thinks I am going further than he 
wishes he may throw up at any moment. 

This is an unavoidable difficulty. We may agree absolutely as to what we intend 
in action and as to the proposals which we are prepared to make to Parliament, but 
the language in which these proposals are supported will vary according to the idio- 
syncrasies of the speaker, and no doubt the argument may cover more than the actual 
proposal. If, for instance, I show that the import of foreign manufactures 1s lessening 
employment in this country, the Duke may say * that 1s an argument for going back to 
a full-blown scheme of Protection’, and, yet I do not see how such arguments, which 
are after all our strong point, can be omitted. 

The position is a very difficult one and I have been considering it most 
anxiously. ‘The superstition about the dear loaf is stronger than I had 
supposed it to be and undoubtedly I altogether under-rated the kind of 
opposition we should have to meet. On the other hand if we could get rid 
of it there is a very powerful and growing feeling in favour of retaliation, 
and on this branch of our policy we might well be successful. 

Now, under the circumstances, I am going to revert to the suggestion 
which I made to you before I left London and which I want you to recon- 
sider carefully before Monday. It 1s based on the supposition that if you cut out 
the preference part of our scheme you might keep the Duke and possibly the other 
recalcitrants in the Cabinet for a moderate policy of Retaliation against dumping or 
unfair competition of any kind. My own opinion is that however much you 
may limit the policy in the first instance, it would ultimately be extended 
and would include the preference that I desire; but it may be wise to 
bow to the storm and in the first instance to jettison the most unpopular 
part of the programme. 
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Of course if this were done I must leave the Government, but I should 
do so gladly and without the slightest trace of bitterness. I say that I 
must do this because if I did not the Colonies would think I had betrayed 
them, and a very bitter feeling would be aroused. 

If I were to go I see no reason whatever why Austen should follow me 
and I would do my utmost to persuade him to stay. 

I think my action would be recognised as natural, and indeed inevitable, 
while it would not be inconsistent with an absolutely loyal support of the 
Government afterwards. 

In such a course I see the following advantages :— 

(1) I should be free to put my own case in my own way and to discuss 
the whole question of preference in the country without arousing any 
prejudice based on party motives or any possibility of embarrassing my 
colleagues. 

(2) You would get rid of the intense personal bitterness which the 
Opposition invariably introduce into any matter in which I am actively 
concerned. ‘They would hardly think it worth while to go on abusing me 
if they could not hope to injure the Government thereby. Whether they 
did or not the Government would not suffer while the question which I 
have at heart would have a much better chance of being impartially 
considered. 

(3) You would have, according to the hypothesis, a united Cabinet 
with a moderate policy which would secure a good deal of sympathy from 
a large proportion of those who now strenuously resist the imposition of a 
tax on food. 

You would I assume ask for powers to negotiate with foreign powers, and if 
necessary an experiment in the way of retaliation could be made with Germany and 
Russia — the first in connection with her differential rates to Canada and the second 
in regard to her threatened differentiation against India. 

(4) The change of front would not be a change on the part of the Government as 
you are absolutely free up to the present time to adopt any course you think wise, 
and when the Opposition have taken my scalp, or think they have deprived me of it, 
they would probably settle down to a more reasonable frame of mind. 

(5) I think the Colonies would recognise the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment and would feel satisfied that I had done all that was possible on 
behalf of the policy to which I am committed. They would probably 
wait further developments and would not take any action likely to put the 
Government in a difficult position. 

(6) And lastly, I should get myself what I have been increasingly 
desirous of obtaining, a little more rest after the strain of so many years.! 


1 The passages in this letter shown in italics are crossed out with a downward stroke 
in the copy preserved among the Chamberlain Papers. It is possible that they were 
omitted from the letter actually dispatched to Balfour. This, however, seems unlikely as 
they contain some of the most powerful arguments and the ones which Chamberlain 
would most naturally dwell on in a secret letter. We are more inclined to believe that 
the excisions belong to a later stage, when it was decided to publish a resignation corre- 
spondence between Chamberlain and Balfour. Chamberlain may then have decided to 
try and edit this letter to make it suitable for publication. In the event a quite different 
letter was published, though also dated 9 September from Highbury; this second letter 
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This letter reached Balfour by the last post on 10 September. He 
made no reply, as he hoped to see Chamberlain in the course of 
Sunday, 13 September. 

The Prime Minister now had in his hands an offer of resignation 
from Chamberlain and notice of impending resignation from Devon- 
shire, Ritchie and Balfour of Burleigh. What course should he take? 

Balfour seems to have made up his mind that the two Ministers 
who had circulated Memoranda opposing any change in Fiscal 
policy could not remain his colleagues. Ritchie and Balfour of 
Burleigh must go. Was it still possible to keep Devonshire and 
Chamberlain? ‘This had been his aim all along and he would still 
pursue it. But if he had to choose, which of the two should it be ? 

The balance of argument inclined to keeping Devonshire. If 
Chamberlain resigned he would, according to his offer, continue to 
support the Government. Austen, moreover, might remain in the 
Cabinet as evidence of his good will. By keeping Devonshire, 
Balfour would spike the guns of the Unionist Free Traders. But if 
Devonshire left, it would be in anger to oppose the Government. 
Lansdowne and others might follow him and he would become a 
centre of opposition. These considerations must have hardened 
Balfour against food taxes and hence Preference. 


II 


On Sunday, 13 September, Devonshire conferred with the Free 
Trade Ministers from 11 o’clock in the morning until 5.30 in the 
afternoon.! 

Chamberlain still remained at Highbury. Two letters written 
over the week-end hardly suggest that he regarded his resignation 
as a foregone conclusion. On the contrary, he still seems to have 
had a faint hope that Devonshire might come to terms. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO CHAPLIN 


12 September 1903.—. . . A Cabinet is to be held on Monday and 
possibly another next day after which I suppose we shall know where we 
stand as a Government. At present Devonshire is still jibbing and I 
don’t know what will be his final decision. He is the only man of the lot 
for whom I care a brass farthing. 


is given on p. 414. The copy of it in the Chamberlain Papers is written on Chamberlain’s 
London writing paper. It is possible that it was sent along with the letter given above 
but this seems unlikely as there is no reference to it in the text. It seems more probable 
that the second letter, though dated g September, was in fact written in London on 
16 September. 1 Sandars’ Papers. 
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CHAMBERLAIN TO COLLINGS 


13 September 1903.—. . . I go to London tomorrow for a Cabinet which 
may be eventful. I do not much care what the result is but I hope it may 
relieve me from present uncertainty. 


Chamberlain travelled to London with his wife on the morning of 
14, September. She knew nothing of his letter to Balfour. Nor did 
Austen, who had been on holiday abroad and would not see his 
father till they met in the Cabinet room. 

The Cabinet was due to meet at 3 o’clock. At 2 o’clock Chamber- 
lain met Balfour at Gerald Balfour’s flat in Whitehall Court. 
Chamberlain left no account of this meeting. Balfour, however, 
summarised their talk a few days later (22 September) in the follow- 
ing note which Chamberlain confirmed : 


I received Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of the 9th by the last post on 
Thursday the roth: I made no reply to it, hoping to have an interview 
with him on Sunday. 

He did not, however, leave Birmingham till Monday morning; and I 
did not see him till an hour before the Cabinet on that day (14th). 

We talked over his letter; he reiterated his view, afterwards expressed 
to Cabinet, that, if preferential duties were dropped, there were reasons, 
personal to himself, which made it impossible for him to stay ; and I said 
to him, what I said to Cabinet within the next hour, that I was becoming 
more and more convinced that public opinion was not ripe for a tax on 
food, and that any attempt at the present time to impose one would 
endanger that portion of fiscal reform against which there was no such 
widespread prejudice.! 


According to Gerald Balfour, whose account is given in Balfour’s 
biography, Balfour 


acquiesced without argument in the determination of the Colonial Secre- 
tary to resign; but he urged Mr. Chamberlain to use his influence to 
induce Mr. Austen Chamberlain to remain a member of the Government, 
and he revealed his intention of recommending Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
as successor to Mr. Ritchie at the Treasury, when that post became vacant, 
as it soon would. Mr. Chamberlain agreed. An impression was left on 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s mind that something had happened likely to save 
the Party from the complete cleavage otherwise inevitable. A great 
weight seemed lifted from Balfour’s mind after the suggestion about Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain had been made and accepted.2 


Balfour’s almost contemporary account is much less definite than 
his brother’s later recollection. But in one respect it is almost 
certainly more trustworthy. It is unlikely, as we shall see, that a 
final decision was reached at this conversation on the question of 

1 Sandars’ Diary. 2 Arthur James Balfour by Mrs. Dugdale, vol. i, p. 359. 
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Chamberlain’s resignation. Balfour was still not certain of being 
able to keep Devonshire, and he would hardly have risked losing 
Chamberlain as well until he knew the Duke’s decision. It seems 
more probable that Balfour, basing himself on Chamberlain’s letter, 
made it plain that he would like to be free to drop the Preferential 
side of Fiscal Reform if this would enable him to keep Devonshire. 
Chamberlain said that in that case he would have to resign if only 
to keep faith with the Colonies. The question of Austen’s position 
was next raised and it was agreed that Chamberlain would use his 
influence to try and persuade him to continue in the Government. 
It was further agreed that there was no difference as to policy 
between the two men, and that Balfour would declare for Preference 
as well as Retaliation as soon as Chamberlain’s propaganda cam- 
paign had made sufficient headway. As an earnest of this Balfour 
accepted that the members of the reconstructed Government should 
be free to advocate Preference in their personal capacity. 

Some years afterwards (1 October 1910), Chamberlain gave the 
following account of his position at the time to Holland, Devonshire’s 
biographer. 

I felt that my retention of office in a Govt which was unable at once to 
adopt the policy of Imperial Preference would be misunderstood in the 
Colonies and that I was bound by my obligations to them and my duty 
to the country to take upon myself the burden of an immediate campaign 
of education. I could not do this from inside the Govt without embarras- 
sing Mr. Balfour and my colleagues, but I was encouraged by Mr. 
Balfour to enter upon the task as an independent member with the 
knowledge that he was himself in favour of the policy and would be glad 


to lead the Party on the path as soon as the work of education had pro- 
ceeded sufficiently far. 


It 


The Cabinet met at three o’clock the same afternoon. The main 
item on its agenda was to determine the statement of Fiscal policy 
which the Prime Minister was to make at the party conference at 
Sheffield a fortnight later. What passed was afterwards a matter of 
fierce dispute among the participants. But it is now possible to 
reconstruct what happened then and immediately afterwards witha 
fair degree of accuracy. 

Balfour’s ‘Notes on Insular Free Trade’ and the Memorandum 
on blue paper, brought before the Cabinet on 11 August, had never 
been withdrawn. Nor had any new statement of policy been circu- 
lated by the Prime Minister to supersede them. Those Ministers, 
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therefore, who felt bound to reach a decision as to whether or not 
they should stay in the Government might fairly consider that their 
decision must be taken for or against the policy outlined in the 
Memorandum. The argument, however, which Balfour developed 
at the Cabinet differed in certain material respects from the Memor- 
andum. The Memorandum, it will be recalled, recommended that 
Britain should recover her Fiscal freedom to impose import duties 
for the purposes of retaliation against foreign tariffs and of giving 
preferential treatment to the Colonies. In what he said in Cabinet, 
Balfour qualified this position by stating that, although he was in 
favour of Preference in principle, he was coming more and more to 
the conclusion that to advocate a policy involving a tax on food was 
not practical politics. He did not exactly propose to drop Preference 
but came very near to it. 

Balfour described his position and its likely effects on his colleagues 
in the following terms: 


BALFOUR TO THE KING 


15 September 1903.—Mr. Balfour with his humble duty to Your Majesty 
begs respectfully to give an account of the present Cabinet position. 

Mr. Balfour can perhaps most easily make clear a very complicated 
position if he begins by describing his own views on fiscal reform — views 
to which he proposes to give full expression at Sheffield on October ist, 
and the economic basis of which are set forth in a Pamphlet which he begs 
respectfully to send with this letter. 

The root principle for which Mr. Balfour pleads is liberty of fiscal 
negotiation. Hitherto it has been impossible for us to negotiate effectively 
with other governments in respect of commercial treaties because we have 
neither anything to give which they wish to receive nor anything to take 
away which they are afraid to lose. Our negotiations are therefore, 
barren; and we have been obliged to look on helplessly while in all the 
most advanced countries a tariff barrier is being built up against our 
manufactures which is an ever growing obstacle to our legitimate trade 
development. Mr. Balfour does not contemplate that at this stage the 
evil can be removed: but if there are any means of mitigating it, those 
means should be tried ; and they cannot be tried if the canons of taxation 
at present in force are not respected. In Mr. Balfour’s opinion, the change 
he contemplates would promote, not hinder ‘free trade’. 

There are, however, two quite different shapes in which this ‘freedom 
to negotiate’ may be employed — one against Foreign Governments — 
the other in favour of our own Colonies. In dealing with Foreign Govern- 
ments we may threaten — and if need be employ — ‘retaliation’. In 
dealing with our own Colonies we can only offer ‘Preference’. The 
second is perhaps the most important; 7/, that is, a really good bargain 
could be struck between the Mother Country and her children. But it is 
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also far the most difficult. It is difficult because a bargain is always 
difficult: It is especially difficult because it is hard to see how any bargain 
could be contrived which the Colonies would accept, and which would not 
involve some taxation on food in this country. 

In Mr. Balfour’s opinion there are ways in which such taxation might 
be imposed, which would in no degree add to the cost of living of the 
Working Classes. But he is also of opinion that in the present state of 
Public feeling no such plan would get a fair hearing; to make it part of 
the Government Programme would be to break up the Party and to 
endanger the other half of the Policy — that which authorises retaliation — 
for which the country is better prepared. Mr. Balfour, therefore, as at 
present advised, intends to say that, though Colonial preference is emi- 
nently desirable in the interests both of British Commerce and Imperial 
Unity, it has not yet come within the sphere of practical politics. Mr. Balfour 
believes that the policy thus indicated is the right one for any Statesman 
to recommend who is responsible to Your Majesty for carrying on the 
Government. He believes that the great majority of the Unionist Party — 
Conservative and Liberal — will accept it. But he cannot conceal from 
himself, and he ought not to conceal from Your Majesty, that in all 
probability several members of the Government will feel unable to accept 
it, because it goes too far, or because it does not go far enough. Mr. 
Balfour will write further to Your Majesty on this point when he has more 
definite information. But he may perhaps say at once (1) that the course 
he advises will cause less disruption than any other, (2) that he believes it 
to be right in itself and (3) that he entertains no doubt of being able to 
make proposals for filling up vacant places which will enable Your 
Majesty’s Government to be carried on with credit so long as it retains the 
confidence of Parliament. 


The Free Trade Members of the Cabinet knew nothing of the 
exchanges between Balfour and Chamberlain, and did not grasp the 
full significance of the Prime Minister’s reservations about Preference. 
They interpreted them as meaning that the Government would 
declare in favour of Preference in principle but would postpone 
bringing forward a definite scheme until Chamberlain had completed 
his campaigns to educate public opinion. Ritchie described the 
position, as he understood it, in a memorandum written shortly after 
his resignation. ‘This was intended to answer the question why, if 
Preference was to be dropped and he (Ritchie) was ready ‘to con- 
sider the advisability, under special circumstances, of retaliating on 
foreign powers, ... why did I leave the Government?’ His 
memorandum makes it clear that he believed that both the papers 
circulated by Balfour were still under discussion : 


The Prime Minister has more than once explained his policy to his 
colleagues both verbally and in papers sent round to them. It has been 
discussed frequently in the Cabinet and outside and never once has he 
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intimated the slightest intention of abandoning the preferential part of it, 
so far as I know. Quite the contrary... 

This was how matters stood when the Cabinet met on 14 September. 
Nothing had occurred to lead anyone to believe that there was any 
change in the situation, it being understood that the Cabinet was to be 
asked to take a final decision when it met. 

Under these circumstances I wrote a memorandum on the subject 
which I distributed to the Cabinet. . . . I commented on the extreme 
difficulty in which the Cabinet was placed by being asked to come to a 
decision on the proposed changes without having before it a definite 
scheme . . . No attempt was made either before the Cabinet or at the 
Cabinet to show how the preferential or retaliatory plan was to be carried 
out. . . . When the Cabinet met we were asked at once to decide yes or 
no... and the P.M. made it clearly understood that he did not want 
the assistance of any of his colleagues who were not prepared to accept in 
a whole-hearted manner the fiscal changes which had been placed before 
them. We were told nothing of the communications which had passed between the 
P.M. and Mr. Chamberlain. We, therefore, knew nothing about his proposed 
resignation and the consequent dropping of the preferential part of the scheme. . .1 


To Chamberlain, of course, come straight from his meeting with 
Balfour, the reservations expressed by Balfour in Cabinet only 
seemed to confirm his intention to drop Preference from the official 
programme. 

This ambiguity in Balfour’s meaning was almost certainly inten- 
tional, He was determined to drive Ritchie and Balfour of Burleigh 
from the Government. He did not want them to believe that he had 
retreated from his advocacy of Fiscal Reform to a point where they 
might safely remain members of the Cabinet. Least of all did he 
wish to be manceuvred into a position where he might lose Chamber- 
lain and be left with Ritchie. His main object now was to keep 
Devonshire. But there was always the possibility that Devonshire 
might not agree to be kept on any terms involving Fiscal Reform. 
If that should happen he would then want to keep Chamberlain as a 
colleague and this meant not closing the door altogether against 
Preference. Balfour was thus obliged to speak in more than usually 
Delphic terms meaning different things to different men. 

One other thing must be said before we attempt to reconstruct the 
course of the discussion in Cabinet. Ritchie blamed Balfour for 
not telling his colleagues that Chamberlain had sent in his resigna- 
tion on g September and that he, Balfour, had decided to accept it. 
The charge was unfair. Chamberlain had not, in fact, sent in his 
resignation. He had proposed a compact involving obligations on 


1 My italics.—J.A. 
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both parties. He had offered to resign in certain eventualities — 
namely if Balfour thought it expedient to drop Preference from his 
programme — and on certain conditions — namely that Austen 
should remain in the Government, that the Government should 
adopt the policy of Preference as soon as practicable and that 
individual Ministers should be free to advocate Preference. 

Balfour had agreed that Chamberlain’s proposal might be the best 
course, in certain circumstances — namely if he could, by dropping 
Preference, persuade Devonshire to stay. He had not, however, 
finally accepted the proposal, and indeed could not do so for the 
very good reason that he was still in the dark as to Devonshire’s 
decision. Until he knew this, he could not make up his own mind 
finally whether to drop Preference from his programme or not, and, 
therefore, whether or not to close with Chamberlain’s offer. 

Chamberlain, for the first time since he had left Gladstone’s 
Government, took a note of the Cabinet decision.! The version 
which we print below was sent to Balfour on 2 October 1903. It is 
based on pencil jottings made during the Cabinet discussion. 


Monday, 14. September 1903. 

The P.M. The conversation was begun by the Prime Minister who 
referred to his White Paper,? which, he said, expressed his 
conviction that a change in our fiscal system had become 
necessary. He could not agree to retreat from this position, 
and after reading the memoranda of two of his colleagues he 
was afraid that it was impossible to hope that the Cabinet as 
at present constituted could continue to work together. 

Duke of 

Devonshire Asked what change was intended. 

Balfour of — Said that the P.M’s statement was perfectly fair, and he did 


Burleigh not think that any scheme of change would recommend 
itself to him. 
Ritchie Said that he agreed with Balfour of B. and that he did not 


think that any plan of Preferential Duties would be good 
either for the United Kingdom or for the Colonies. That 
was the principal point. 

The P.M. No, the principal point is that the existing system gives us 
no free hand. I would throw that to the winds. The 
question is are you equally prepared to throw to the winds 
the policy of Previous Governments? In my opinion we 
must keep open minds for dealing with the Colonies and 
foreign countries. 


1 Chamberlain to Onslow: ‘I took notes at the Cabinet — the only ones I have taken 
at any Cabinet of the present Ministry.’ 
2 ‘Notes on Insular Free Trade.’ 
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Said that it was impossible to continue as at present with 
the two political organisations on our side silenced and with 
no definite official policy. 

Said if the Party could not arrange some compromise on 
which they would unite he feared there would be a smash 
at the general election. 

If no more information was to be got he thought he must be 
classed with the irreconcileables. He looked upon it as a 
case of Protection against Free Trade. 

Did not agree to this description, and asked whether the 
Duke would agree to retaliation on Germany in order to 
get freer trade. 

Said he understood the policy to be to refuse something to 
those who refused everything to us, and to give something 
to those who would give us something in return. 

Thought we ought to put a particular case before the 
country. 

Discussion then took place in which the Prime Minister 
endeavoured to get the Duke to accept the principle leaving 
each case to be discussed afterwards as it arose. The real 
point he said to be decided was whether the Govt. were to 
have a free hand to adopt fiscal changes. 

Said he was not prepared to go heartily for Retaliation or 
for Preference. 

Discussion then took place on the result of the figures in the 
blue book after which the Prime Minister said that further 
examination was required before the Govt. could be asked 
to accept Preference. Preference might after further enquiry 
be found to be impracticable. Meanwhile he agreed that 
everyone would be free to express his own opinion on the 
subject, but the official programme would be confined to 
the point upon which the Party could most probably be 
united. 

Then raised the question of his position in case Preference 
were dropped from the official programme, and pointed out 
that he was exceptionally situated and would be quite ready 
to go while supporting those who remained to carry out the 
policy of the white paper with which he entirely concurred. 
In the course of the conversation the Duke referred to a 
Treasury Mem™ which apparently had been sent to him 
by Ritchie and not communicated to any other of his 
colleagues. 


The Free Trade Members of the Cabinet plainly did not regard 
Chamberlain’s statement that if Preference was dropped he must go, 
as a serious offer of resignation. Nor was this unreasonable, Balfour 
had not stated categorically that 1t would be dropped; only that 
he doubted whether to advocate food taxes was practical politics. 
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Arthur Elliot’s note of Ritchie’s account is the nearest in date to the 
actual proceedings : 


I was at that time Financial Secretary to the Treasury and on Septem- 
ber 16th Mr. Ritchie informed me of his resignation, as all chance of 
compromise in the Cabinet on fiscal matters was atan end. He could not 
consent to either preferential treatment or retaliatory duties, as proposed. 
The former meant taxes on food; the latter would land us in Protection. 
Mr. Chamberlain stuck to his programme. Mr. Balfour and the Cabinet 
supported him, so he had sent in his resignation, and he understood that 
the Duke, Lord George Hamilton and Lord Balfour of Burleigh had done 
the same. He had been unable to extract any definite scheme. ‘We were 
asked to swallow the principle and trust to Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain for details.! 


Fitzroy, whose information came from Devonshire noted in his 
diary of 19 September: 
the Prime Minister then proceeded to indicate the policy he would 
announce at Sheffield, in a form that at the first blush appeared to the 


Duke to give Chamberlain the unfettered opportunity of carrying out his 
schemes.? 


James writing some time later (30 November) states: 


Chamberlain’s letter of September gth was not hinted at and his 
expression as to what he might do if preferential tariffs were not estab- 
lished was put on one side by all the members of the Cabinet.3 
So little, indeed, had the Free Traders realised the significance of 
Chamberlain’s statement that when his resignation was announced 
both George Hamilton and Ritchie made public statements declar- 
ing that they had received no indication of Chamberlain’s intentions. 

George Hamilton, for instance, wrote of his own resignation : 

I wrote the letter on the afternoon of the 15th September, in ignorance 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation and of the consequent elimination of all 
that related to Preferential tariffs from the Government programme.‘ 

Ritchie admitted 5 having heard Chamberlain say that he could not 
remain in the Government if Preference was dropped from the official 
programme but he had not understood this to be tantamount to resigna- 
tion. As he put it, rather confusedly, in a speech to his constituents : 


After considerable discussion during which no hint was given that pre- 
ferential treatment of the Colonies was to be dropped, the Prime Minister 


1 Arthur Elliot, Life of Lord Goschen, p. 248. 

2 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 149. 

3 Lord Askwith, Lord James Hereford, diary note, 30 Nov. 1903. 
4 Lord George Hamilton to Mr. Wright, 1 October 1903. 

5 House of Commons, 7 March 1904. 
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. said that he was of opinion that the country was not yet prepared for 
a tax on food . . . but he did not accompany that with any suggestion 
that preferential treatment was to be abandoned.! 


Ritchie assumed in fact that the Cabinet was being asked to say 
‘yes’ to the principle of preference, though not as yet to a particular 
scheme. 

Chamberlain’s strongest supporters in the Cabinet, on the other 
hand, formed a different impression. Austen Chamberlain described 
the situation as follows in a letter to a friend :2 


. . . I returned from a short holiday abroad the evening before the 
critical Cabinet Meeting, and did not see my father until I met him in 
Cabinet. I had, therefore, no knowledge of his letter to Balfour or of his 
intention to resign. I heard him announce that intention at Cabinet and 
I drove back with him to Princes Gardens when the Cabinet was over and 
reproached him with having taken this decision without a word to me, 
but added that as he was resigning I should certainly do the same. 


Austen, was in fact, only prevented from speaking out at the 
Cabinet meeting by Gerald Balfour who threw a note across the 
table to him on which he had written ‘Don’t do anything until you 
have spoken to my brother’. 

Onslow’s impression was equally clear. 


ONSLOW TO CHAMBERLAIN 


2 October 1903.—. . . I do not know what impression the proceedings 
of the Cabinet of the 14th may have produced on the minds of my 
colleagues, none of whom have I seen since the last Cabinet, but I should 
like to state in writing to you the recollection I have and the impression 
produced on my mind. The P.M. distinctly said that in his opinion the 
time had not yet arrived when public opinion in this country would 
accept preferential tariffs in favour of our Colonies and that therefore he 
did not intend at Sheffield to advocate more than fiscal freedom for the 
purpose of retaliation. He drafted a formula embodying his views which 
was not voted upon. After the Cabinet had heard the views of the P.M. 
you stated that if the Colonial Preference were omitted from the pro- 
gramme, you, as its author, and as S$ of S for the Colonies could not 
continue to hold your office without laying yourself open to the charge 
that you had betrayed the interests of the Colonies in order to retain it. 
You added, that outside the Cabinet you would give consistent support 
to Mr. Balfour’s Government. 


1 The Times, 10 Oct. 1903. 
2 Winston S. Churchill, Great Contemporaries, p. 243. 
3 Recollection of Sir A. Chamberlain in conversation with J. L. Garvin. 
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It is true that you did not tell us that you had already written to the 
P.M. in that sense, but it passes my comprehension that anyone could fail 
to understand your declaration. So satisfied was I that your resignation 
was only a matter of hours that I called upon you at the C.O. just before 
the Cabinet of the 15th to consult with you as to whether it was possible 
for others, holding views similar to your own, to remain in the Cabinet. 
You then told me that Austen who completely shared your views, intended 
to remain in the Cabinet and after (or before) the second Cabinet, I con- 
ferred with Austen to be sure that our views were identical. Subsequently 
(but before your resignation was announced) I put my personal views 
before the P.M. in writing that I might be sure they were not out of 
harmony with his own. 

Whatever impression the proceedings may have left on the minds of 
some of our colleagues, I desire to say that to my mind, subsequent events 
were clearly foreshadowed and announced at the Cabinet held before the 
letters of the Ministers resigning were penned. 


It is not easy to reconcile such apparently conflicting testimony, 
more especially as it comes from interested parties. Perhaps the 
most impartial account is Lansdowne’s. 


MEMORANDUM 


17 October 1903.—As to the assertion that Mr. Chamberlain expressed 
to the Cabinet the view that, if preferential duties were dropped, it would 
be impossible for him to remain in the Government, my recollection is 
that he reminded us that he had on a previous occasion offered to resign 
rather than modify his demands; that he regretted not having insisted 
upon resigning then, and that he was prepared to resign now. The 
Cabinet did not, however, I think, infer that the resignation would 
necessarily take place, although it was evidently open to the Prime 
Minister to close with the offer if he so pleased. 

It is also within my recollection that the Prime Minister stated that, in 
his view, public opinion was not ripe for a tax upon food, and that to 
propose such a tax would endanger the scheme which he advocated in the 
blue paper circulated to the Cabinet in the summer. The Prime Minister 
made it perfectly clear during the discussion that he asked for the loyal 
support of his colleagues for his proposals, and that that support must be 
‘cordial’. He treated this as the essential point, and stated at the outset 
that, as some of his colleagues had committed themselves definitely to a 
course hostile to the whole scheme, he regarded the break-up of the 
Cabinet as inevitable. ‘The decision of his language on this subject pro- 
duced, I remember, a deep impression upon some of his hearers. 

I may add that at one moment Lord G. Hamilton proposed that the 
dissentient members should await the speech which the Prime Minister 
was to deliver at Sheffield, and that I supported the proposal. The Prime 
Minister, however, refused to entertain it, almost peremptorily upon the 
ground that he must know whether his colleagues were prepared to 
accept the general outlines of fiscal policy which he had advocated. 

O 
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So far as I am aware, the Prime Minister is correct when he says that 
no member of the Cabinet suggested to him that his objection to the new 
policy would be completely met if the idea of taxing food were to be 
abandoned.! 

The picture that finally emerges is the following. Balfour began 
by stating that in his view some measure of Fiscal Reform was 
necessary. He, therefore, regarded Ritchie and Balfour of Burleigh 
who had circulated Memoranda opposing any change in Fiscal 
policy as irreconcilable. ‘They were virtually ordered to resign. He 
then outlined his own views in favour of Retaliation and of the Pre- 
ferential principle but expressing grave doubts as to whether a tax 
on food was politically practicable. Plainly much turned on what 
Balfour meant by ‘not politically practicable’. Would he accept 
Preference in principle in his speech at Sheffield? Or would he 
come out against it? He was pressed several times by the Duke and 
others to define his position. This he was careful to evade on the 
ground that it was not the main issue. We quote his own words 
from a Cabinet Memorandum of 22 September. 

. . . Whether, . . . a duty on food stuffs should be attempted or not, 
seemed to me then,-——and seems to me still—a subsidiary point, 
important indeed but in no way fundamental. 

I was not, therefore, of opinion that either Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude 
or mine towards the food tax was relevant to the question of principle ; nor 
could I suppose that any discussion on it would affect the opinion of those 
Members of the Cabinet who were not prepared heartily to accept a 
change of fiscal policy at all. Over and over again in the early part of 
Monday’s Cabinet I therefore called the debate back from all minor issues 
to this, which I conceive to be the main point ; and I never doubted then, 
and I do not gather that there is any reason for doubting now, that, on 
this point, Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh took and take, a different view from myself and the majority of 
the Cabinet. 

At some stage in the discussion, probably towards the end, 
Chamberlain stated that if Preference were dropped from the 
programme, he would have to go. Those members of the Cabinet 
who attached importance to Preference and had been struck by the 
change of emphasis in Balfour’s attitude on this subject grasped the 
significance of his intervention. The Free Traders, however, felt 
that Balfour’s statement that he favoured Preference in principle 
but did not think it practical politics would still give Chamberlain 
full freedom to advocate his whole programme as a member of the 
Government. 

1 Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne, p. 298. 
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No definite decision was taken at the Cabinet. 

After the Cabinet, as we have seen, Chamberlain returned to 
Prince’s Gardens with Austen. That night they both dined with 
Mrs. Chamberlain at Claridge’s Hotel. They discussed the back- 
ground to Chamberlain’s statement in Cabinet, the possible alterna- 
tives and Austen’s future. Mrs. Chamberlain wrote to her mother 
that night in terms which hardly suggest that Chamberlain regarded 
his resignation as settled. 


MRS. CHAMBERLAIN TO HER MOTHER 


14. September 1903.—A hurried line to say that there is to be another 
Cabinet tomorrow and Joe has to stay until Wednesday. There is nothing 
for it but for me to stay too. I should not be comfortable to leave as the 
web is tangled. . . . Austen is looking better for his journey and is in good 
spirits. We had a most interesting dinner d trois at Claridge’s. Now I 
must off to bed after a confabulation which has lasted from dinner to 
midnight. 


Meanwhile the Free ‘Trade dissentients had been active. Devon- 
shire, Balfour of Burleigh, Ritchie and George Hamilton all met, 
immediately after the Cabinet, in George Hamilton’s room at the 
India Office. They discussed the position and concluded that they 
had little choice but to resign, though postponing a final decision 
until after the Cabinet on the following day. The Duke undertook 
to see Balfour that evening and to ask him ‘whether those Ministers 
who, as it were, had notice to quit were expected to attend the 
Cabinet next day’. The Duke went on to Downing Street where, 
according to his own recollection, Balfour ‘hinted that Chamber- 
lain might resign’.' According to Balfour, ‘I gave him much more 
than a hint. I told him quite distinctly that preferential tariffs 
would be impracticable, and that, therefore, Chamberlain as he had 
said at Cabinet would go.’! 

Next morning, after consultations with Ritchie and Londonderry, 
and after ruminating over Balfour’s hint the night before, Devon- 
shire wrote to the Prime Minister asking for clarification. 


DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


15 September 1903.—Before sending you my final decision, I should like to 
know if possible what it is that you propose to say about preferential treat- 
ment of the Colonies involving taxation of food. ‘Though I understand 


t B. Holland, Life of the Duke of Devonshire, vol. 11, p. 342. Devonshire’s recollections 
were embodied in a memorandum by his secretary Dunville (January 1904.) and quoted 
in Balfour’s Burden by Alfred Gollin, p. 153. 

2 Note written by Balfour on a report by Sandars. 
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you to doubt its practicability at the present time, I do not understand 
that you will say anything that will prevent Chamberlain from con- 
tinuing his advocacy of it. 

We are all, I believe, agreed that the time has come when the Cabinet 
must cease to speak with two voices, and therefore I do not think that any 
reservations on your part short of rejection of this part of the policy would 
make much difference in the situation, though I have reason to believe 
that a distinct refutation of it would affect the views of other Members of 
the Government perhaps more than my own. 


This letter is of crucial importance. Devonshire was in effect 
saying that if Balfour came out against Preference at Sheffield, he 
and other Free ‘Trade Ministers would stay. 

Balfour did not want to keep the others, but he now had reason 
to think that he knew the Duke’s terms. 

The Cabinet of 15 September was concerned only with Foreign 
Affairs. There seems to have been no discussion of the Fiscal 
Question at it. But when it was over the dissentient Ministers met 
again at the Council Office. It was then understood that all of them 
would send in their resignations that afternoon, ‘with a proviso in 
the Duke’s case that he was to have an interview with Mr. Balfour 
in the evening and that it was “possible but not probable”’ that 
he [Mr. Balfour] might cause him to reconsider his position’.! 
The Duke had already written out his letter of resignation and 
showed it to Balfour of Burleigh who said ‘you must let me have a 
copy of that letter in order that I may use it as a model of literary 
composition’ .? 

The Duke had a long interview with Balfour at Downing Street, 
that evening. He was told, according to his own account, that there 
was ‘a strong probability of Mr. Chamberlain ceasing to remain in 
the Cabinet’.3 His private secretary, Dunville, put the matter in 
even stronger terms. ‘Mr. Balfour . . . informed you that Cham- 
berlain was almost certain to resign’.4 ‘The Duke appears, however, 
to have ‘entertained some doubts as to whether this would in the 
end be accomplished’.s Balfour, moreover, asked him not to 
mention this probability to anyone. He was anxious to keep the 
Duke but the last thing he wanted was to stop the other Free Trade 
Ministers from withdrawing their resignations. He admitted this 
frankly enough some months later. 


1 B. Holland, Life of the Duke of Devonshire, p. 342. 

2 Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, diary note of 30 November 1903. 
3 Life of the Duke of Devonshire, p. 343. 

4 See Balfour’s Burden by Alfred Gollin, p. 154. 5 Sandars’ Diary. 
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BALFOUR TO DEVONSHIRE 


30 January 1904.—. . . As regards my request that you should say 
nothing about Chamberlain’s intention to resign if preference were 
omitted from the Government programme, you must bear in mind, 
rightly or wrongly (as it turns out, I am afraid wrongly), I always in my 
own mind drew a sharp distinction between your position on the one side 
and Ritchie’s and Hamilton’s positions on the other. I was convinced 
that they were ‘root and branch’ opponents of fiscal reform, and that they 
were resolved to leave the Government unless the fiscal reformers surren- 
dered at discretion. I thought, on the other hand, that your attitude was 
one of not unfavourable suspense. 

In our long conversation after Cabinet I was still influenced by the 
idea (which, indeed, I retained up to your final resignation) that your 
position was essentially different from that of Ritchie and George Hamil- 
ton. I regarded, and rightly regarded, them as having practically severed 
their connection with the Fiscal Reform Cabinet; I regarded you as still 
potentially a member of it, and I was, therefore, quite prepared to discuss 
with you what I should certainly have never discussed with them, namely, 
the extent to which fiscal reform as a practical policy was ripe for inclusion 
in an official programme, and the effect which any limitation of the plan 
originally contained in the ‘blue paper’ would have upon the reforming 
portion of the Cabinet, and especially upon Chamberlain. Hence my 
request for discretion. 


The Duke went home from this interview and after reflection 
decided to send in his resignation as agreed with the other dissen- 
tients. A few sentences will suffice to show its drift. 


DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


15 September 1903.—. . . My conviction that I cannot, with satis- 
faction to myself, or with any advantage to the Government remain a 
member of it after the declaration of policy which you intend to make at 
Sheffield is strengthened by what took place at the Cabinet yesterday. 

Two Members of the Cabinet only had written and circulated Minutes 
on the question under discussion. I have referred again to these Minutes, 
and I find that they consist mainly of criticisms on the procedure that has 
been adopted, of the expression of doubt as to the necessity of any new 
departure at all in our fiscal policy, and of objections to any plan of fiscal 
reform, which, in the absence of any definite plan proposed by the 
Reformers, it seemed possible to construct from the speeches of Mr. 
Chamberlain. I do not find in these Minutes a single criticism from which 
I dissent, or any argument with which, in the absence of reply and refu- 
tation I disagree. But without any attempt to reply to these criticisms or 
objections, without statement whatever on the part of the principal authors 
of the new departure, it was assumed that the writers had shown themselves 
to be irreconcilable, and that their resignation had become inevitable. 

I do not question the opinion expressed on all sides yesterday that this 
policy can only be successful if supported by men who thoroughly believe 
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in it, and I ask myself how it is possible that I, who so largely share the 
views of these Ministers who are deemed to be irreconcilable, can, under 
any conceivable circumstances, be of any use to, or add to, the strength 
of the Government... . 

. . . As a consequence of what has already taken place, the issue of 
Free Trade v. Protection has been raised, and I cannot distinguish the 
policy which Chamberlain has initiated, and which is being advocated 
by an organisation directly under his control from a policy of Protection. 
Chamberlain has said nothing to lead me to believe that he is going to 
abandon or modify his course of action, and thus in the coming months 
a great deal must be said, if not by you, by the next important Member 
of the Cabinet, with which I shall be wholly unable to agree. I shall 
either have to be silent, or to dissent. The first course would be intoler- 
able for me, and the second would be a prolongation of a state of things 
which we are all agreed cannot go on any longer with credit to the 
Government or with advantage to the country. 


With this letter went a covering note. ‘This showed the Duke’s 
strong sense of loyalty to the other Free Trade Ministers but it also 
left, and was intended to leave! Balfour a loophole through which 
he might still prevent the Duke’s resignation. 


DEVONSHIRE TO BALFOUR 


15 September 1903.—On thinking over the very difficult position in 
which I find myself, the only course which suggests itself to me is to send 
you the letter which I had written before I saw you this afternoon. It was 
only the accident of my having asked for a supplementary explanation 
on a certain point that caused its delivery to be delayed. It represents 
accurately the opinion which I had formed on the discussion in the Cabinet, 
and on my subsequent conversation with you, and if you consider that tt ts 
based in any degree on a misapprehension of the circumstances, it must be for you 
to take such action upon it as you think fit.2 I need, perhaps, only add that if 
I was acting under any misapprehension it was shared by others, who, 
after consultation with me, have taken more prompt action than I did, 
and that I could not honourably reconsider my position in any way 
without further communication with them. 

P.S. I must add that for one part of the misunderstanding, if there 
was one, I cannot blame myself. I never heard anything more summary 
and decisive than the dismissal of the two Ministers and I should be much 
surprised if every other Member of the Cabinet did not share my impres- 
sions that it was their Minutes which made their resignation inevitable. 


Balfour already had in his hand the resignations of the other three 
Free Trade Ministers : 3 

1 See Dunville’s memorandum quoted by Alfred Gollin in Balfour’s Burden, p. 156. 

2 My italics.—J. A. 

3 Balfour of Burleigh’s resignation could not for technical reasons be formally accom- 
plished at the time. As Secretary of State for Scotland he was in waiting on the King then at 
Balmoral. He had, however, made his position quite clear both to the King and to Balfour. 
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He parted without a trace of real regret from George Hamilton who for 
2g years had been in close parliamentary intercourse with him and for 
more than 14 years his colleague in Cabinets, and with the like indiffer- 
ence also from Balfour of Burleigh.! 

He acknowledged their letters and turned to the great business. 
Now was the time to take the Duke into his full confidence. He 
accordingly seized on the loophole left in Devonshire’s letter and 
dispatched an urgent message to him in a Cabinet Box. The 
message has not survived but according to Lord Edward Stanley 2 
who remembered seeing it on the next day, it stated that Chamber- 
lain had definitely offered to resign. Devonshire happened to be 
dining that night with Lord Edward Stanley at Leopold de Roth- 
schild’s house at Gunnersbury on the outskirts of London. The box 
arrived in the middle of dinner, but Devonshire found he had for- 
gotten to bring his Cabinet key. The Duke accordingly brought 
the box back to Devonshire House that night unopened, left it down- 
stairs, went to bed and altogether forgot it. 

While the fate of the Unionist administration lay locked in the 
Duke’s box, Chamberlain waited for Balfour’s decision. We learn 
something of his expectations that day from a correspondence with 
Lord Halsbury. On 14 September the morning of the first Cabinet, 
he had received the following message of support from the aged Lord 
Chancellor : 

HALSBURY TO CHAMBERLAIN 

13 September 1903.—Private and Confidential_—I am greatly disappointed 
that I cannot attend the Cabinet tomorrow, but, though it is rapidly 
healing I have a wound in my leg which the doctors will not allow me to 
neglect. Their decision was arrived at at the last moment and just as I 
received Ritchie’s somewhat feeble paper. I wrote at once to Balfour in 
protest against some of Ritchie’s errors but neither time nor space per- 
mitted of my doing more than protest saying I thought he might be 
pulverised. However, all I need say to you is that you may assume I am 
with you with vote, resignation, or otherwise. 

So wholehearted a gesture of solidarity from a distinguished col- 
league clearly called for a very frank reply. We may, therefore, 
regard Chamberlain’s answer, written after the Cabinet of 15 
September, as an accurate reflection of his inmost mind at the time. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO HALSBURY 


15 September 1903.—Many thanks for your note. I was very sorry you 
were unable to be with us to-day, and still more for the cause which kept 
you away. 


1 Sandars’ Papers. 2 See Great Contemporaries by Winston S. Churchill, pp. 246-248. 
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We have had an eventful Cabinet, and yet I do not know even now 
what the ultimate result will be. 

The first political duty of a Prime Minister is to keep his Party together. 
He must not do what he thinks to be wrong, but on the other hand he must 
not press what he thinks to be right, if he feels that it is impracticable. I 
believe that on all serious points of policy, Balfour and I agree, but I am 
perfectly ready to admit that in his position he cannot press his views if he 
knows his Party is not yet educated to support them. 

I have placed myself in his hands without reserve, except as to my 
personal position. 

The part of our programme which has strong popular support is 
retaliation and reciprocity. ‘The part which is weak, is Preference to the 
Colonies with its attendant tax on corn. The latter is, in my opinion, the 
most urgent and important. If it is not carried out now we may never 
have an opportunity again. 

But if our masters, the constituencies, will not have it — or if a serious 
proportion of our own party will not have it — I cannot urge the Prime 
Minister to adopt it as part of the Government policy. I alone am 
personally committed to it. If therefore, the Government will accept the 
other side of the policy and press it I am ready with all my heart and 
strength to support them, although I must do so from the outside. 

To remain a Minister and to abandon that part of my policy which is 
more especially my own, and which is intimately connected with the 
whole scheme of my Colonial policy would not be creditable to British 
politics or honourable to myself. I should expose myself to justifiable 
criticisms — both here, and what is more important — in the Colonies, 
for having subordinated my policy to motives of personal interest. 

Therefore, if the situation demands, as I am inclined to think it does, 
the sacrifice of this portion of the new fiscal programme, I must go. 

But I do not think that a similar obligation rests on any of my colleagues 
who have agreed with me, and I have told Balfour that if he thinks it 
necessary to accept my resignation while continuing to support the other 
part of the Programme, I will do my best —I hope with success — to 
induce Austen to remain, so as to make it clear to the public that I entirely 
accept the policy and am not likely to be a thorn in the side of a Govern- 
ment in which my son is a not unimportant member. 

The result may be a ‘Centre’ Government from which the extremes, 
i.e. myself on the one side, and Ritchie and his supporters on the other, 
are alike excluded. 

I hope that such an arrangement might prolong the existence of the 
Government and give them time for the education of the people before a 
General Election. 

Nothing, however, has yet been fully decided, and I only give you this 
as my impression after the Cabinet to-day. The situation is unexampled, 
and if the result is as I anticipate, it will be unexampled also. On the whole 
I believe it will be the best course possible for the country and the Cause. 


Mrs. Chamberlain was anxious to return to Birmingham as her 
parents, who were staying at Highbury, were due to leave for the 
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United States. She had promised to come back as soon as the crisis 
was settled one way or the other; but in a note to her mother dated 
15 September, 11 p.m., she wrote, ‘I am afraid it is more than 
doubtful whether we can get down tomorrow. ... I shall tele- 
graph tomorrow whether we are coming or not.’ 

On the morning of 16 September Balfour waited at Downing 
Street for a message from the Duke. Itis likely that he saw Chamber- 
lain and discussed with him the terms of an exchange of letters for 
publication. Certainly, at some point that day, he learned that 
Austen would agree to continue in the Cabinet. He sent an interim 
report to the King. 


BALFOUR TO THE KING 


16 September 1903.—Mr. Balfour with his humble duty to Your Majesty 
has the honour to state that it seems quite clear the least amount of dis- 
ruption is produced by the policy described to Your Majesty in his letter 
of yesterday’s date. 

This, however, will cause embarrassment to Government by the resigna- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the Secretary of State for 
India and possibly of the Secretary for Scotland. These Ministers think 
that the proposals for Fiscal change go too far. 

Mr. Chamberlain on the other hand while recognizing that in the 
present state of public opinion taxation on food is impossible, and con- 
sidering his personal position in relation to the Colonies, and the part he 
has taken about Colonial preference, is of opinion that he also will leave 
the Government, but he has persuaded Mr. Austen Chamberlain to stay 
on. He will give Government his support and he fully believes that the 
policy Mr. A. Balfour advocates is the best practicable. 

Mr. Balfour is uncertain about the attitude of the Duke of Devonshire. 

It must be borne in mind that if Mr. Balfour made concessions in the 
direction of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s views, which, on its merits, 
he is not at all disposed to do, he would lose the services not only of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. A. Chamberlain, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
[group undecipherable] and others, including the Lord Chancellor. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Balfour is convinced that the resigna- 
tions should be accepted. 

Mr. Balfour will, without delay, communicate with Your Majesty as to 
the inevitable changes in the distribution of Offices, and as to the best 
means of filling vacancies. 

He is convinced both things can be done to Your Majesty’s satisfaction 
and that the party at large will support Mr. Balfour. 


Still no news came from Devonshire House. Balfour waited at 
No. 10 for a reply to his message of the night before. But the Duke 
had forgotten all about the Red Box. He stayed plunged in gloom 
over his decision to abandon Balfour and ‘hoping against hope that 

02 
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he would receive an answer which might still find him a loophole’ ! 
through which to withdraw his resignation. He saw Edward 
Stanley ‘but even this visit did not dispel his gloom’.? Stanley, how- 
ever, looked in to the Whip’s room at No. 12 Downing Street. 
There he ran into Sandars and learned the contents of the Dispatch 
Box. He went at once to Devonshire House and asked the Duke 
about the Dispatch Box. The Duke opened it, read Balfour’s letter 
and sent to Downing Street asking for an interview.3 

Balfour must at last have felt that his ship was in sight of port. 
He went himself to Devonshire House. 

At their meeting, Balfour read Chamberlain’s letter of 9 September 
to Devonshire, and also his proposed reply. He explained that he 
was now prepared to come out against Preference at Sheffield. On 
these terms Devonshire agreed to stay. 

Dunville, the Duke’s Private Secretary, described the interview as 
follows: 


16 September 1903.—At 6 p.m. Mr. Balfour called at D(evonshire) 
H(ouse). Informed you that Chamberlain had resigned. Showed you 
the correspondence. Asked you to withdraw your resignation. 

You told him, that if he asked you to reconsider your position, the 
natural course would be for him to extend a similar invitation to the other 
Ministers. ‘This he declined to do as he considered that their attitude had 
been irreconcilable all through . . . You consented to withdraw your 
resignation. Wrote to Ritchie informing him of what had taken place.4 


The Duke later described the transaction as follows in a speech in 
the House of Lords: 


. . . it was not until the third day, the Wednesday of that week, that I 
learned definitely and finally that that resignation [Chamberlain’s] had 
been tendered and had been accepted. I admit that this communication 
appeared to me to make a very great difference to my position. 

As I have said, I was not even then clear as to the scope and nature of 
the declaration that the Prime Minister intended to make at an early date ; 
but I understood that it was to be mainly on the lines of his pamphlet, 
with which your Lordships are all acquainted; and from passages in 
that pamphlet, and also from communications which took place between 
myself and the Prime Minister, I thought I was justified in the statement 
which I made in the letter in which I finally tendered my resignation. 


1 Sandars Diary, 16 Sept. 1903, B.M. Add. MSS. 49761. 2 [bid. 

3 Alfred Gollin in Balfour’s Burden (ch. x) throws doubt on the whole story of the Red 
Box. It seems unlikely, however, that Edward Stanley would have deliberately invented 
the episode though his recollection was inaccurate as to the date. The accident of the 
box did not influence the actions of those concerned in any material way nor does it 
throw any new light on the Duke’s conduct. It merely introduced a further element of 
delay and uncertainty in an already confusing situation. 

4 Devonshire Papers — Duke-Dunville Memorandum. 
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The passage is very short, and perhaps your Lordships will allow me to 
read it :— 

‘I had hoped to have found in your speech a definite statement of 
adherence to the principle of Free Trade as the ordinary basis of our fiscal 
and commercial system, and an equally definite repudiation of the 
principle of Protection in the interests of our national industries.’ 

I thought, from the reasons which I have endeavoured to indicate, that 
I was justified in forming that opinion as to the general character of the 
statement which the Prime Minister intended to make. I thought at the 
time, very wrongly I am afraid, that it was possible that my continued 
presence in the Cabinet might have the effect of, in some degree, restrain- 
ing that body from any very wide departure from the principles of Free 
Trade to which I still adhered. Still my position, I acknowledge, I felt 
to be an extremely difficult one. But from that moment when I was 
definitely assured of the resignation of the Colonial Secretary my difficul- 
ties were mainly of a personal and not of a public character. I pointed 
out to the Prime Minister that the effect which the fact of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resignation had on my mind would in my opinion probably be 
similar to the effect which that fact would have on the minds of those 
other colleagues who had already tendered their resignations and whose 
resignations had been accepted. I understood, however, from him that 
whatever might be my decision, there was no intention of asking those 
colleagues to reconsider theirs, or in fact that any reconsideration on their 
part would be admitted. My difficulty, therefore, was mainly of a personal 
character; it was whether I should be wanting in loyalty to those col- 
leagues with whom I had been in communication, who had consulted me 
as to their course, and whom I had consulted as to mine. My first 
inclination, I admit was to insist on being permitted to lay this new fact 
before my colleagues and consult again with them, and, in fact to place 
myself to a great extent in their hands. On reflection, however, I con- 
sidered that, as nothing which I could do would alter their position, I had 
no right to ask them to take any responsibility for my own conduct, which 
affected myself alone, and that my decision must be made solely upon 
public grounds. I therefore decided that under these new circumstances 
it would be my duty to remain a member of the Cabinet, and to exercise 
what influence I might possess in endeavouring to guide or restrain the 
action of the Cabinet. 

There is one further explanation, or perhaps I ought rather to say one 
further confession, which I have to make. It is quite true, as was stated 
in the Prime Minister’s letter of reply to me, that I saw before I finally 
gave my decision the letter in which he had accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation. I think if I had at that time fully grasped the significance of 
that letter my decision would have been a different one. But I can only 
plead in excuse that the letter was only read to me, that I had no oppor- 
tunity of considering its terms carefully ; and I will also ask noble Lords 
to remember that this was the third day of these proceedings, days which 
had been occupied incessantly in meetings of the Cabinet, in interviews, 
and in correspondence, and the strain upon my mind was very great, as I 
think it would have been on the mind ofany man. I was not in a position, 
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my mind was not so clear and lucid as it might have been, and I did not, 
as I ought to have done, fully grasp the significance of the terms in which 
the resignation had been accepted. 

On the next day the Prime Minister had left London; I had an inter- 
view, however, with his private secretary, and I again had an opportunity 
of reading the correspondence with Mr. Chamberlain. That more 
careful inspection of the correspondence, I acknowledge, filled my mind 
with the very greatest anxiety, and I doubted whether I had taken a wise 
step in consenting to remain in the Cabinet. I felt, however, that it was 
too late to recall my decision, and that I could only trust and hope that, 
notwithstanding the terms of that letter, the declarations which would be 
made by the Prime Minister would not be inconsistent with those which 
I had previously expected. With that object, I had, I think, another 
interview with the Prime Minister’s private secretary, in which I im- 
pressed upon him to the best of my ability that I trusted that those declara- 
tions would be consistent with the opinion which I had formed that the 
Prime Minister did not intend to depart widely from the principles of 
Free Trade as the accepted basis of our fiscal policy.! 


After Balfour had persuaded the Duke to stay, but not till then, 
he wrote to Chamberlain accepting his offer to resign. It was agreed 
that the exchange of letters between them should be published as 
soon as the resignations were announced. ‘These letters must find a 
place in this volume; for they constitute the text of the compact at 
which Chamberlain and Balfour had arrived. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO BALFOUR 


g September 1903.—In anticipation of the important Cabinet which is 
to meet on Monday, I have most carefully considered the present situa- 
tion, as it affects the Government and also the great question of fiscal 
reform. 

When you in replying to the deputation on the Corn Tax, and I in 
addressing my constituents at Birmingham, called attention to the 
changes that had taken place in our commercial position during the last 
fifty years and suggested an enquiry into the subject, I do not think that 
either of us intended to provoke a purely party controversy. We raised, not 
for the first time, a question of the greatest national and Imperial impor- 
tance in the hope that it would be discussed with a certain impartiality 
by both friends and opponents, and that the inquiry thus initiated might 
lead to conclusions accepted by a majority of the people of this country 
and represented accordingly in the results of the next general election. 

Whether our view was reasonable or not, it was certainly not shared by 
the leaders of the Liberal party. From the first they scouted the idea that 
a system which was generally accepted in 1846 could possibly require any 
modification in 1903, and the whole resources of the party organisation 
were brought into play against any attempt to alter or even to enquire 
into the foundations of our existing fiscal policy. 


1 Speech in the House of Lords, 19 February 1904. 
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Meanwhile the advocates of reconsideration were at a great disadvan- 
tage. Owing to admitted differences of opinion in the Unionist party, the 
political organisations of the party were paralysed and our opponents have 
had full possession of the field. ‘They have placed in the forefront of their 
arguments their objections to the taxation of food and even to any re- 
adjustment of the existing taxation with a view of securing the mutual 
advantage of ourselves and our Colonies and the closer union of the 
different parts of the Empire. A somewhat unscrupulous use has been 
made of the old cry of the dear loaf, and, in the absence of any full public 
discussion of the question, I recognise that serious prejudice has been 
created, and that while the people generally are alive to the danger of 
unrestricted competition on the part of those foreign countries that close 
their markets to us while finding in our market an outlet for their surplus 
production, they have not yet appreciated the importance to our trade of 
Colonial markets, nor the danger of losing them if we do not meet in some 
way their natural and patriotic desire for preferential trade. 

The result is that, for the present at any rate, a preferential agreement 
with our Colonies involving any new duty, however small, on articles of 
food hitherto untaxed is, even if accompanied by a reduction of taxation 
on other articles of food of equally universal consumption, unacceptable 
to the majority in the constituencies. However much we may regret 
their decision, and however mistaken we may think it to be, no Govern- 
ment in a democratic country can ignore it. I feel, therefore, that, as an 
immediate and practical policy, the question of Preference to the Colonies 
cannot be pressed with any hope of success at the present time, although 
there is a very strong feeling in favour of the other branch of fiscal reform 
which would give a fuller discretion to the Government in negotiating 
with foreign countries for freer exchange of commodities and would enable 
our representatives to retaliate if no concession were made to our just 
claims for greater reciprocity. 

If, as I believe, you share these views, it seems to me that you will be 
absolutely justified in adopting them as the policy of your Government, 
although it will necessarily involve some changes in its constitution. As 
Secretary of State for the Colonies during the last eight years, I have been 
in a special sense the representative of the policy of closer union, which I 
firmly believe is equally necessary in the interests of the Colonies and of 
ourselves, and I believe that it is possible to-day — and may be impossible 
tomorrow — to make arrangements for such a union. I have had un- 
exampled opportunities of watching the trend of events and of apprecia- 
ting the feelings of our kinsmen beyond the seas. I stand, therefore, in a 
different position to that of any of my colleagues, and I think I should be 
justly blamed if I remained in office and thus formally accepted the 
exclusion from my political programme of so important a part of it. I 
think that, with absolute loyalty to your Government and its general 
policy, and with no fear of embarrassing it in any way, I can best promote 
the cause I have at heart from outside, and I cannot but hope that, in a 
perfectly independent position, my arguments may be received with less 
prejudice than would attach to those of a party leader. 

Accordingly I suggest that you should limit the present policy of the 
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Government to the assertion of our freedom in the case of all commercial 
relations with foreign countries, and that you should agree to my tender- 
ing my resignation of my present office to his Majesty and devoting 
myself to the work of explaining and popularising those principles of 
Imperial Union which my experience has convinced me are essential to 
our future welfare and prosperity.! 


BALFOUR TO CHAMBERLAIN 


16 September 1903.—I did not answer your letter of the 9th which I 
received shortly before my departure from Scotland for the Cabinet 
meeting, as I knew that we should within a few hours have an opportunity 
of talking over the important issues with which it deals. The reply, 
therefore, which I am now writing rather embodies the results of our 
conversation than adds to them anything which is new. 

Agreeing as I do with you that the time has come when a change 
should be made in the fiscal canons by which we have bound ourselves 
in our commercial dealings with other Governments, it seems paradoxical, 
indeed, that you should leave the Cabinet at the time that others of my 
colleagues are leaving it who disagree on that very point with us both. 
Yet I cannot but admit, however reluctantly, that there is some force in 
the arguments with which you support that course, based as they are upon 
your special and personal relation to that portion of the controversy which 
deals with Colonial Preference. You have done more than any man, 
living or dead, to bring home to the citizens of the Empire the conscious- 
ness of Imperial obligation, and the interdependence between the various 
fragments into which the Empire is geographically divided. I believe you 
to be right in holding that this interdependence should find expression in 
our commercial relations as well as in our political and military relations. 
I believe with you that closer fiscal union between the Mother Country 
and her Colonies would be good for the trade of both, and that, if much 
closer union could be established on fitting terms, its advantage to both 
parties would increase as the years went on and as the Colonies grew in 
wealth and population. 

If there ever has been any difference between us in connection with 
this matter it has only been with regard to the practicability of a proposal 
which would seem to require, on the part of the Colonies, a limitation in 
the all round development of a protective policy, and on the part of this 
country the establishment of a preference in favour of important Colonial 
products. On the first of these requirements I say nothing, but if the 
second involves, as it almost certainly does, taxation, however light, upon 
food stuffs, I am convinced with you that public opinion is not yet ripe for 
such an arrangement. The reasons may easily be found in past political 
battles and present political misrepresentations. 

If, then, this branch of fiscal reform is not at present within the limits of 
practical politics, you are surely right in your advice not to treat it as 


1 This letter as already noted differs materially from the letter of g September quoted 
earlier in this chapter. The copy in the Chamberlain Papers, though headed ‘Highbury’ 
is written on Chamberlain’s London writing paper. It seems likely that it was rewritten 
for publication after the Cabinet of 14 September and probably on 16 September. 
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indissolubly connected with the other branch of fiscal reform, to which 
we both attach importance, and which we believe the country is prepared 
to consider without prejudice. I feel, however, deeply concerned that 
you should regard this conclusion, however well founded, as one which 
makes it difficult for you, in your very special circumstances, to remain a 
member of the Government. Yet I do not venture, in a matter so 
strictly personal, to raise any objection. If you think you can best serve 
the interests of Imperial unity, for which you have done so much, by 
pressing your views on Colonial Preference with the freedom which is 
possible in an independent position, but is hardly compatible with office, 
how can I criticise your determination ? The loss to the Government is 
great, but the gain to the cause you have at heart may be greater still. 
If so, what can I do but acquiesce ? 

P.S.—May I say with what gratification, both on personal and public 
grounds, I learn that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is ready to remain a 
member of the Government? There could be no more conclusive evi- 
dence that in your judgment, as in mine, the exclusion of taxation of food 
from the party programme is, in existing circumstances, the course best 
fitted practically to further the cause of fiscal reform. 


Chamberlain’s explanation to the King also deserves to be given. 
It is more than a purely formal communication and throws further 
light on his own view of his agreement with Balfour. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO THE KING 


16 September 1903.—Mr. Chamberlain presents his humble duty to 
Your Majesty and, assuming that your Majesty will graciously accept his 
resignation of the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies which he 
has tendered through the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain begs to offer 
his respectful and hearty thanks for the unvarying kindness and considera- 
tion shown him by Your Majesty since he has had the honour to be in 
Your service. 

Mr. Chamberlain is in entire agreement with the Prime Minister in the 
policy which he proposes to pursue and is prepared as an independent 
member of Parliament to give to him and to his administration every 
possible support. 

The general policy of fiscal reform which Mr. Chamberlain indicated 
as desirable in his speech at Birmingham was put forward after a previous 
discussion in the Cabinet which led Mr. Chamberlain to believe that it 
had the support of every one of his Colleagues except Mr. Ritchie. This 
belief has proved to be mistaken and the want of entire agreement in the 
Cabinet has seriously interfered with the due and effective exposition of 
the new policy. This has been especially the case in regard to Preferential 
Tariffs which in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion are the most urgent and 
important branch of the proposals, since if the present opportunity is lost 
the Colonies may make further progress in the direction of Protection and 
it may not be possible hereafter to secure a Commercial union on terms 
mutually advantageous to them and to the Mother Country. 
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But the unscrupulous use which has been made of the Big Loaf cry has 
prejudiced this policy so greatly that for the moment at any rate it is 
politically impossible — however desirable and even necessary it may be 
to the ultimate prosperity and security of the Empire. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chamberlain recognises that it cannot form a part of 
the programme on which the Government could hope successfully to 
appeal to the Nation and its consideration must be postponed till the 
work of enquiry and education has been completed. 

To this work Mr. Chamberlain is prepared to devote himself and he 
thinks that he will have a better chance of persuading his countrymen if 
his proposals are entirely dissociated from party politics and personal 
interests. 

In addition to this consideration Mr. Chamberlain submits that if he 
remains in office after the Government had felt compelled to drop this 
question of Preferential Tariffs, public opinion in the self-governing 
Colonies could be unfavourably affected by the idea that this question, 
in which they take so deep an interest, had been treated as only part of the 
game of British politics and that the person specially charged in the Home 
Government to deal with their relations with the Mother Country, had 
betrayed them and had thrown them over for party or personal reasons. 

Mr. Chamberlain hopes by his resignation to make it clear that nothing 
of the kind has taken place and thus to obviate any ill feeling that might 
otherwise have been aroused. 

For these reasons Mr. Chamberlain humbly prays Your Majesty to 
accept his resignation which on many other grounds he tenders with 
great regret. 


THE KING TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Message received Friday, 18 September 1903.—The King has just received 
with the greatest regret Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of resignation and is 
sorry that he should have found it necessary to take such a step which 
deprives the King and the country of his most valuable services. The 
King feels, however, that he has no option but to accept it, and he will 
write Mr. Chamberlain as soon as he has seen the Prime Minister. 


/fter talking to Balfour the King wrote a longer and character- 
isit> letter in his own hand. 


THE KING TO CHAMBERLAIN 


20 September 1903.—The King has received Mr. Chamberlain’s letter 
of 16th inst: & deeply regrets to learn from it that Mr. Chamberlain 
resigns his important office of Secretary of State for the Colonies — which 
for 8 years he has held with such distinction and ability. 

The King has fully discussed Mr. Chamberlain’s position with Mr. Balfour 
since his arrival here yesterday evening, and understands both from the latter and 
Srom Mr, Chamberlain’s explanation that he proposes leaving the Cabinet in order 
to have a ‘free hand’ in bringing forward the strong views which he entertains on the 
subject of Fiscal Policy and concerning which he has many opponents: though in 
perfect agreement with the Prime Minister in the proposed important changes. 
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The present Cabinet regard the Preferential Tariffs as premature — but Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views differ from them. 

Such being the case the King has no other alternative but reluctantly 
accept Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation though he considers his loss for the 
Govt. and for the Country a very serious one ! 

No minister of the Crown could have worked harder or more con- 
scientiously than Mr. Chamberlain has in drawing the Colonies closer 
together with the Mother Country than he has — besides the indomitable 
energy he has displayed in endeavouring to smooth over the difficulties 
accruing from the long and arduous campaign in South Africa & the 
incalculable benefit he has rendered to that important Colony in visiting 
every part of the Country ! 


The passage shown in italics suggested that the King did not accept 
that there was no difference of principle between Balfour and 
Chamberlain. Chamberlain hastened to try and correct this view. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO THE KING 


21 September 1903.--Mr. Chamberlain with his humble duty to Your 
Majesty, begs to acknowledge receipt of your Majesty’s gracious letter and 
to thank Your Majesty for its kind expressions. 

In ceasing to be one of your Majesty’s Servants, Mr. Chamberlain is 
animated by the most friendly feelings to his late Colleagues and desires 
to give all the support in his power to the new Ministry under Mr. Bal- 
four’s Presidency. He does not however understand that there is any 
difference in regard to principles or to policy between himself and the mem- 
bers of the new Cabinet, as far as he is acquainted with its composition. 

There was a radical difference between the views of Mr. Chamberlain 
and those of Mr. Ritchie and the Ministers who retired with him, but Mr. 
Chamberlain understands that Mr. Balfour and his present Colleagues 
agree with Mr. Chamberlain both in regard to the necessity of strengthen- 
ing the hands of the Government in negotiating with foreign Countries 
and also as to the importance of meeting the wishes of the Colonies for 
closer commercial union. But they think, and Mr. Chamberlain agrees 
with them, as his letter to Mr. Balfour shows, that the Country is not yet 
ripe for the change which a preferential system would involve. Accord- 
ingly, they do not propose to make it a part of any programme on which 
they may have to appeal to the people. 

Mr. Chamberlain recognises that a policy which he believes to be 
essential if Imperial unity is to be preserved, is nevertheless for the 
moment politically impracticable, and he therefore approves entirely of 
Mr. Balfour’s decision while at the same time he feels that it would not 
be consistent for him to remain in a Cabinet whose programme did not 
include this important item, and he hopes to be able to do more to pro- 
mote it in an independent position than as a Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. Chamberlain humbly submits this further explanation to your 
Majesty. 

1 My italics. — J. A. 
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The King’s sympathies were almost certainly with the Free Trade 
Ministers. According to Fitzroy, ‘The King telegraphed at twelve 
on Thursday! night to stop the publication of the resignations, but 
three hours too late, or we might have seen some effort on his part 
to arrange matters to his liking’.? 

Next morning, 18 September, the newspapers announced the 
resignations of Chamberlain, Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton. 
The correspondence between Chamberlain and Balfour was also 
published. Balfour of Burleigh’s resignation was not yet announced. 
He was the Minister in attendance at Balmoral and the King hoped 
to avert it. Fitzroy wrote in his diary: 


For the moment Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s resignation was not included 
and there appeared some possibility that it might be averted. The King 
took some objection for he argued the situation was fundamentally 
changed by Chamberlain’s withdrawal; but the Prime Minister did not 
want to keep him. . . . The Chamberlains would, I understand, in any 
case have regarded his retention with repugnance and Austen . . . would 
probably have resigned — so delicate is the balance of the forces which 
the Prime Minister has undertaken to control.3 


On 20 September the resignation of Balfour of Burleigh and of 
Arthur Elliot were also announced. 
1 17 Sept. 1903. 


2 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, diary note of 21 September, vol. i, p. 150. 
3 Ibid. 
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THE BEST LAIDSCHEMES... 
(September—October 1903) 


Reconstruction of the Government — The Succession to the Colonial Office — 
Chamberlain’s Advice to His Friends — Public Opinion and the Resignations — 
A Bitter Exchange with Devonshire — The Wrath of the Free Trade Ex-Ministers 
— The Party Conference at Sheffield — Balfour’s Speech — ‘What about Joe ?’ 
— Devonshire Resigns After All. 


I 


BALFOoUR had now to reconstruct the Government. In this he 
continued to treat Chamberlain as a colleague and telegraphed more 
than once in cypher to consult him about new appointments. 

Austen’s promotion to the Exchequer had already been agreed, 
though he was not easily persuaded. ‘The Chamberlain Papers show 
that Lansdowne, Esher and Moberly Bell had hoped that Austen 
might go to the War Office to restore public confidence in the 
administration of the Army. From the Government’s point of view 
and perhaps even from Austen’s this might have been the better 
move. But the War Office had been the grave of too many reputa- 
tions. Besides, from the point of view of the Tariff Reform Move- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer held the key position both 
by reason of his departmental functions and of his continuous contact 
with the Prime Minister. With Austen at Number 11 Downing 
Street, they would be next door neighbours. 

The wits said that ‘Balfour has been granted the divorce with 
custody of the child’. On the whole, however, Austen’s promotion 
was well received, and even Hicks Beach described it as ‘the only 
good appointment’! in the whole reconstruction. Chamberlain 
was delighted, though whether it was really in his own best interests 
remains a question. Garvin recalled that during the Cabinet crisis 
and before the resignations were announced 
he was suddenly seized with a feeling that Joe was going to resign. He... 
insisted on seeing Joe . . . and put the question to him. Joe was at first 

1 Hicks Beach to his son, 9 October 1903. 
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extremely surprised, then acknowledged that it was true and added that, 
to show that he was not going in a hostile spirit, he was going to leave 
Austen to become Chancellor of the Exchequer ; to which Garvin replied : 
‘IT hope to God that you don’t find that a fetter on your freedom of action !’ 
Joe was dead silent for a full minute afterwards.} 


Next to Austen, Chamberlain’s chief concern was for the succession 
at the Colonial Office. His papers show that he had first thought of 
recommending Selborne. Balfour, however, suggested Milner — 
certainly an imaginative choice. Chamberlain agreed wholeheart- 
edly with this proposal and wrote urging Milner to accept. No copy 
of his letter survives. In any case before it had reached its destina- 
tion Milner had already written as follows: 


MILNER TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Karlsbad, 22 September 1903.—Can you stand one more letter? It will 
not be a long one. 

What the knock of your resignation is to me, and to every other servant 
of the Crown in the Colonial Empire, you must know better than any 
man can tell you. 

Still, I acquiesce, I even rejoice, if you think — and you are best able to 
judge — that you will now be in a stronger position to advocate the great 
policy, which you have initiated, and in which, though my personal 
opinions on such a point matter little, I am with you heart and soul. And 
I am hopeful — a rather unusual state of mind for me. I believe you are 
going to win. Any way, you are right, which is better. 

You will know that Balfour, in most kind terms, offered me the Colonial 
Office. I did not decline because I absolutely agree with you and care a 
great deal more for Inter-Imperial trade than for ‘retaliation’, and for the 
latter only as a means for the former. I say I did not decline for that 
reason, because I quite understand there is no vital difference — Heaven 
be praised —— between you and Balfour, and that a man may quite honestly 
work with him, while agreeing absolutely with you. 

But on the whole it seemed to me that my right place was still in South 
Africa. As you know, I am not ambitious of anything but rest, and 
though it couldn’t but appeal to my vanity — every man has some — to 
be asked to succeed you, I thought I could put my limited stock of 
strength to better use in finishing work with which I am thoroughly 
familiar than in taking up a number of new things. You know I promised 
you to go back for at least a year, and, though I felt sure you would not 
hold me to such a promise under the altered circumstances, I have come 
to recognise more and more that you were absolutely right. That extra 
year may make a great difference and leave things much smoothed for 
those that come after. 

I hope that, though I have now no official claim on you, I may yet have 
one good talk with you while at home. 


1 Account of a conversation with Garvin recorded in L. S. Amery’s Diary of 7 July 
1909. 
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A few days later came the reply to Chamberlain’s appeal. 


MILNER TO CHAMBERLAIN 


30 September 1903.—At the last moment (I am just going back to 
Germany for a fortnight) your letter from Karlsbad has arrived. I had, 
however, already through Monk Bretton, learned the substance of it. 

The decision before me was always a difficult one. It did not become 
easier when I found that you leaned so strongly against my view. 

I tried earnestly to see that side, but, though very strong, it was not 
sufficient to overcome my great difficulties. At any rate I am conscious 
that no personal considerations entered into my decision. I greatly look 
forward to seeing you on my return. 

Wishing you success in your great enterprises. 


Milner’s refusal of the office was almost certainly a tragedy both 
for Chamberlain and for Balfour. He would have given back the 
Government some of the authority it had lost with the resignation of 
all its chief members. He might have stiffened Balfour as he later 
steadied Lloyd George. Above all he would have been in a much 
stronger position than Austen to insist on the Government giving 
Chamberlain their support. Balfour seems to have sensed something 
of this. Lunching at the Garrick Club with Sandars and Garvin, 
some time later, he said of Milner’s refusal ‘all our misfortunes are 
owing to that’. 

Chamberlain’s place was not easy to fill. There was some talk of 
inviting Cromer; and Chamberlain made soundings through The 
Times. His reaction, however, was unfavourable. 


MOBERLY BELL TO CHAMBERLAIN 


30 September 1903.—He — [Cromer] — has just been to see me and of 
course we discussed the situation. 

He is by no means a violent Free Trader — His views are roughly these 
though of course I do not profess to use his exact words — 

‘I am of course a Free Trader in theory — I was born so — educated 
so —and you cant expect a man over 60 to change his opinions in 24 
hours but the whole thing has been mismanaged and all they want to do 
might have been done without all this rampus — If they had said — 
‘“We'll remit the shilling corn duty from the Colonies”’ or ‘‘we think it 
will be necessary to threaten and in case of need impose a duty against so 
and so — on such an article — for such reasons’’ there would have been 
little or no opposition and at all events their majority would have carried 
them through, but, as it was, every man was challenged to give up in a 
moment what you may almost call a religious conviction — a belief in 
something you don’t quite understand but which you feel it wrong to 
question ! 

1 From a note by J. L. Garvin. 
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‘As to reconstruction with their talk of Milner (and even of me for that 
matter) I dont know whether Milner’s going to accept or not but in my 
opinion it will be a mistake if he does — You can’t take men of a certain 
age with no experience of official life, transplant them and expect them 
to be a success. A man has got to learn his trade and do it — Esher a 
very good official, Dawkins a very good official, go into business and 
make a mess of it — If Milner and I were to go into politics we should 
do the same.’ 

That was the general tone of all that he said at much greater length. 


It was Milner, according to Sandars, who suggested Lyttelton. 
This was certainly a contrast to Chamberlain, for Lyttelton had 
never even held junior office. ‘Mr. Chamberlain’, Bernard Holland 
once wrote in an article in the Cornhill Magazine 


liked him [Lyttelton] and once said that, when he felt depressed during 
one of his own speeches he turned to look at Alfred Lyttelton and at once 
felt cheered and supported.! 


Lyttelton was not without ability and he 


tackled his task with just those qualities which he has so often exhibited 
on the cricket field when fighting a losing match . . . he was naturally 
not equal to the place ; but his universal popularity and Balfour’s affection, 
which was a devotion, sustained him as far as possible in the difficulties he 
encountered.? 


He wrote at once to Chamberlain: 


LYTTELTON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


7 October 1903.—I did not write on your resignation as I hoped to see 
you at Glasgow and say what I felt. And now this appointment came to 
me, and I was unable to attend. 

May I express my profound admiration of your great work in the 
Colonies and the sense of utter inadequacy which overwhelms me when I 
think of succeeding you. But I shall keep in constant mind the noble 
and strenuous example of your ministry and try very hard not to be 
wholly unworthy of your tradition. 


As far as other appointments were concerned, the main interest 
centred on the War Office. Brodrick was transferred to the India 
Office. He would be no help to the Prime Minister in that great 
department either. Nor could he contribute anything to the Fiscal 
problem 
for he was wholly unfamiliar with the simplest rudiments of the subject 


and he went on his way sublimely unaffected by the difficulties with which 
the Government and the Party were well-nigh overwhelmed.3 


1 Quoted in Alfred Lyttelton by Edith Lyttelton, p. 378. 
2 Sandars’ Papers. 3 Ibid. 
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Balfour had hoped to persuade Esher to take the War Office.! 
He had a great name and would have given new prestige to the 
Government. But neither the King nor Balfour could persuade him 
to accept. There was also some discussion of appointing Akers- 
Douglas. Instead, despite some opposition from the King, Balfour 
appointed Arnold-Forster, an Ulsterman wholly lacking in tact 
though of relentless energy. Arnold-Forster would not prove a 
success in his department. He suffered from preconceived ideas and 
it was his ‘habit to assemble distinguished generals at the office and 
harangue them as Gladstone used to harangue the Queen.’ 2? He was, 
however, one of Chamberlain’s most devoted admirers. 


ARNOLD-FORSTER TO CHAMBERLAIN 


21 October 1903.—I cannot tell you how touched and pleased I was by 
your kind and generous letter. It is a great reward for very small service. 

I truly regret that my present work must for a time prevent me from 
working at your side and under your immediate orders — But be assured 
that my zeal is not abated, or my faith diminished; and as soon as I am 
free again, if I have any reputation left, I shall put myself at your service 
as unreservedly as I had hoped and intended to do before recent events 
compelled me to divert my energies to other work. 

I am glad to think, however, that I had the matter out fully with my 
Constituents and carried them with me in support of the full programme. 

I am glad too that I had time to fulfil my pledge to you. I finished and 
published my pamphlet on Retaliatory Tariffs: and it has proved to be 
very useful to many workers. I also completed a second and larger 
pamphlet ‘The Taxation of Food’ and ‘Preferential ‘Tariffs’. This went 
to the Tariff Reform League. 


For the rest Chamberlain’s advice to his friends was to accept 
office, while exercising their personal right to preach preference as 
well as retaliation. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO ONSLOW 


17 September 1903.—. . . I do not think there will be the slightest 
difficulty, as it is understood that every member of the Government, while 
of course accepting the limited programme for immediate purposes, is still 
at liberty to do his part in educating the country to accept the whole. 

. . . I could not remain Secretary for the Colonies, with the Colonial 
programme cut out. I believe I shall be able to do more outside than in, 
and my action need not, and I hope will not, affect the position of my 
personal friends or of those who think with me on the fiscal question. ‘There 
is no reason whatever why they should not remain in the Government. 


1 *The Prime Minister has just shown me a telegram to Chamberlain in which he 
proposes definitely that I should be Secretary of State.—-Viscount Esher, Fournals and 
Letters, 24 September 1903. 2 Sandars’ Papers. 
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CHAMBERLAIN TO COLLINGS 


19 September 1903.—If you have returned I hope you will look me up. 
You might come to lunch tomorrow if convenient, or Monday if preferred, 
and we can talk the new issue over. 

Meanwhile I am satisfied that the course I have taken is the only one to 
secure some sort of union in the Party and the ultimate success of my cause. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO PARKER SMITH 


21 September 1903.—Many thanks for your letter. I hope that my 
resignation may appease those of our Party who from honest conviction 
joined the Free Food League and that they will now give a thoroughly 
loyal support to Mr. Balfour. I believe that my resignation was inevitable 
from the moment it became clear that the Party would be broken up on 
the question of preference. A year or two hence they will have learned 
their mistake and will forget that they ever doubted of success. The 
Government has been purged of bigotted Free Trade members: almost 
all who remain are heartily with me as to principle, although they agree 
with me in recognising that under the circumstances it cannot be pressed 
to a full conclusion at present. It is nationally right but not politically 
practicable. As long as the position is thus defined I hope that all my 
friends and supporters will join to keep the Government in and to give us 
time for our educational work. 

The Duke’s position is a curious one and I do not pretend to understand 
it. However, I am glad that he stays and do not anticipate that he will 
be any obstacle to further progress. 

In leaving I strongly urged your claims for some office in the Govern- 
ment upon the Prime Minister. He has, however, a difficult job, and I do 
not know how the work of forming a ministry will go. If, however, you 
get an offer, I hope you will accept it. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO SELBORNE 


23 September 1903.—I know how true a friend you are and I understand 
that you are making some sacrifice in remaining to support and carry a 
policy which is not all that we could wish. The really serious point with 
which I had to deal was the division in the Party. If we had been united, 
if the timid ones could have seen that boldness was their best policy, I 
would have gone confidently to the General Election on the whole pro- 
gramme, and although we might have been beaten next time, we should 
have had a clear run afterwards. 

As it is, my resignation, will, I hope, appease those opponents in our own 
ranks who were rapidly becoming personal and violent and who would 
have made difference of opinion the preface to a permanent breach. In 
that case, and if you can as a Government meet the overwhelming public 
demand for a reform of the War Office, I think your position may be 
stronger than it has been for some time, and that you may have no 
difficulty in getting through one or even two more sessions. This will give 
us time for education which is now the most important part of my public 
work. 
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P.S. I had hoped that you were going to be my successor, but I gather 
from the papers that Lord Milner will be invited. He is first rate in many 
ways, and his appointment would, I think, entirely satisfy the public. 


Chamberlain was naturally determined to make sure that the 
new Cabinet was a genuine Fiscal Reform Government, containing 
a majority of Ministers who would support his campaign. The 
following letter to Pearson written before the resignations were made 
public, shows how he viewed the future. 


CHAMBERLAIN ‘TO PEARSON 


17 September 1903.—Private-—. . . In no case need any action of the 
Government affect the objects and action of the Tariff Reform League, 
but, as a matter of fact, the changes about to take place will leave every 
member of the Government free to express his approval of Preferential 
Tariffs as well as of the other part of the programme. The only point is 
that the former does not constitute an item in the immediate and practical 
political programme. 

If my judgment is correct it will not be very long before the whole 
programme is accepted by the country, and I regard this as certain if we 
are approaching a time of commercial depression. 

I telegraphed to you this morning that all was going well and that the 
publication would be made tomorrow morning. 

The new Government will consist exclusively of Tariff Reformers. I 
hear that Elliot who declared himself on the strictest lines of Free Trade 
will have to follow his Chief, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there 
will be a number of minor changes. 


At first sight the reconstruction of the Government seemed to 
justify this forecast. Apart from Devonshire, Londonderry and 
Lansdowne the rest of the Government were Tariff Reformers. In 
particular Austen, Halsbury, Selborne, Onslow, Wyndham, Lyttel- 
ton and Arnold-Forster had declared themselves for Preference. 


II 


The political world was staggered by the apparent contradictions 
of the crisis. ‘I have never been more surprised’, Dunraven wrote 
to Chamberlain, ‘than I was on the receipt . . . of the news of the 
resignations. ‘That complete freedom of action and speech was 
essential for you I can easily understand; but presumably Ritchie, 
George Hamilton and others, must have been activated by reasons 
exactly opposite to those influencing you; and for any body, human 
or otherwise, to split off at both ends in opposite directions is unusual.’ ! 

1 23 September 1903. 
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This was at first the general view; but as understanding deepened, 
people began to take sides. In some quarters admiration for Cham- 
berlain was unbounded. Thus Esher wrote on the day the resigna- 
tion was announced : 


. . . What news in the Papers! I suppose Chamberlain could hardly 
have done otherwise, but it seems a pity. Of course, if he can by exciting 
the sympathy of the Colonies, create a Zollverein, he will rank next to 
Mr. Pitt among English statesmen. As Pitt saved England (the Empire? ) 
from Napoleon, so will he have saved it from a disruption which is inevit- 
able unless fiscal unity is established. However, he will have a hard 
fight.! 


Others were intensely critical of Chamberlain though without 
much admiration for Balfour. Lady Frances Balfour, for instance, 
wrote after the resignation but before Chamberlain’s speech at 
Glasgow : 


. . . What provokes me is that Retaliation could have been carried out 
without any of this strife of tongues, and loss of Ministers. . . . 

Arthur Balfour like the rest of his world is on the fence, he can’t retain 
that position. I don’t see why people think Chamberlain’s action is fine. 
If he wins, he must be the next Prime Minister. But, he won’t win, a 
great wave of distrust has set in. I don’t think Arthur has a bit won his 
spurs among the mob, they neither know nor care for him. Where he is 
easily master is in the House of Commons. I have heard it much dis- 
cussed as to whether he was wise to write and say he believed in a policy, 
but was not going to follow it, and that Chamberlain’s ‘do or die’ was the 
true line. I shall go and hear him in Glasgow with intense interest. 
Certainly, Joe never has understood the ordinary rules of Cabinet 
cohesion. It is not that he is disloyal, but he does not understand or 
observe the rules of the game.? 


Unionist Free Traders were demoralised by the spectacle of the 
Duke remaining in what they regarded as a Protectionist Govern- 
ment. Their general view was summed up by Hicks Beach: 


Balfour is patching up his Government as best he can. . . . Itisnow at 
heart a Protectionist Government without the courage for a Protectionist 
policy — and we Unionist Free-traders will have to support it on its 
present lines to try and prevent it from going bodily over to Chamberlain. 
It is a funny state of things. But no dissolution is at all likely at present ; 
they will meet Parliament in February, and very likely go through the 
session all right, as they will not attempt any Protection in this Parliament, 
and every Unionist member is in mortal dread of a dissolution. I really 
believe if one were to come now, it would be the greatest smash for us 
that any party has had in my time — partly owing to the ‘new policy’ — 


1 Viscount Esher, Journals and Letters, p. 13. 
2 Lady F. Balfour, Ne Obliviscaris, p. 404. 
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partly to the Dissenters’ fury about the Education Act — partly to the 
report of the War Commission — partly to the usual desire for a change 
of Government. Whether Chamberlain will be able to convert a majority 
in the country to his views, time will show. I don’t myself believe it. But 
what between the Radicals on the one side, and the Protectionists on the 
other, I much doubt whether there will be any Unionist Free-traders in 
the next House of Commons. For myself, I don’t care, but it is hard on 
younger men. Chamberlain’s scheme is pure Protection. It is hateful to 
me to see the great bulk of the party taking up a policy which I believe to 
be quite wrong. But I could not be a Radical — so I may very likely just 
stand aside. One is no use in the H. of C. unless one belongs to one side 
or the other. But I have said nothing, as yet, to my people at Bristol.! 


Liberal reactions were, predictably, harsher. ‘There has been 
nothing like the imbroglio of the resignation of J. C.’, wrote Har- 
court, ‘since the days of the Oxford-Bolingbroke Cabinet at which 
they were hatching the treaty of Utrecht and the fall of Marl- 
borough.’ 

Rosebery, not to be outdone, suggested a different comparison : 
‘Nothing like the departure of the Colonial Secretary, pairing off 
with his principal adversaries in the Cabinet, has ever been seen since 
Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh resigned in order to fight a 
duel.’ 

Campbell-Bannerman contented himself with this caustic sum- 
ming up: 

The Government can hardly shamble on as they are — and the dis- 
honesty of their position will become more and more apparent and will 
kill them. This whole plan of Joe outside and Arthur inside working in 
co-operation with ‘our Mr. Austen’ in charge of the counting-house, is 


too barefaced for anything. And the ‘Dook’! What a contemptible 
figure he cuts ! 2 


Chamberlain, for his part, was still bitterly resentful of Devon- 
shire’s behaviour during the crisis. He unburdened himself on this 
subject in the course of a wider exchange with Lansdowne. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO LANSDOWNE 


19 September 1903.—. . . Now let me say how cordially I reciprocate all 
the kind things you have said about our personal intercourse. This I hope 
will not be changed in the slightest degree by the shifting of political party. 
After 17 years of political co-operation I feel that I owe Devonshire a 
grudge and I do not in the least understand his position. I have been 


1 Lady Victoria Hicks Beach, Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, pp. 195-196, 9 October 
1903. 
2 Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman by J. A. Spender, vol. ii, p. 113. 
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loyal to him during all that time and I was under the impression that in 
advocating tariff change I had his support. Apparently he was asleep 
when the matter was discussed. 

But in my case I should have expected that he would have been anxious 
to discuss the matter with me, as his old comrade in arms, and to endeavour 
to come to an agreement or arrange a compromise. Instead, he collogues 
with Ritchie and Balfour of Burleigh and, having to some extent pledged 
himself to them, leaves both his old and his new friends in the lurch. 

I regret his action since I had and still have a very high respect and 
regard for him. 


LANSDOWNE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


25 September 1903.—I am afraid Devonshire did not play his cards well, 
but we all know that his ways are unlike those of ordinary mortals, and I 
am so much attached to him that all other feelings are absorbed in my 
satisfaction at holding on to him. 


Chamberlain had just cause for resentment. He and Devonshire 
were the leaders of the Liberal Unionist Party. He had treated the 
Duke throughout with his usual frankness and felt that this had not 
been reciprocated. He was now stung to the quick by a rather naive 
letter in which the Duke admitted that Chamberlain’s resignation 
had made it possible for him to remain in the Government. 
Chamberlain determined to have the matter out. Their exchange 
of letters must be given at some length. 


CHAMBERLAIN AND DEVONSHIRE 


Devonshire to F. C.—19 September 1903.—I should like to inform you that 
though I was as far from anticipating it as any of the others, I am now 
convinced that from your point of view the course which you have taken 
was right, and I only wish that my own had been as clear to me as yours 
has seemed to you. 

After Monday’s Cabinet I had quite decided to hand in my resignation 
with those of Ritchie and the others, and I know that you will not mis- 
understand me when I say that although I had, and still have, difficulty 
in accepting the policy which Balfour will announce at Sheffield, my main 
reason was that I did not see how you, holding what I understood to be 
views not easily distinguished from Protection, and myself could remain 
in the Cabinet together. I might no doubt have known that if you had 
remained in the Government you would have loyally accepted any 
limitations the Prime Minister might have thought it necessary to impose 
on his colleagues, but I think that you will agree with me that his statement 
was not so clear as it might have been and that he expressed so much 
sympathy with your opinions that my limitations were not very accurately 
defined. I could therefore only look forward so far as I was concerned to 
a continuance of the unsatisfactory division of opinion in the Cabinet 
which had already lasted too long. 
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This part of my difficulty is removed by the decision on your part which 
perhaps I ought to have anticipated but certainly did not. I hope that 
you will not suppose that in saying this, I infer that the Cabinet is a gainer 
by losing you and keeping me. That is certainly not my opinion, and I 
sincerely wish that our positions were reversed. I need not trouble you 
with the difficulties which I have in remaining. They will not be in- 
considerable but I have thought that they may not be insuperable and 
if not insuperable that I ought to do what I can to avoid a situation which 
would seem to be almost ridiculous as it would be if all the members of the 
Government were to resign for different reasons. 


J. G. to Devonshire.—21 September 1903.—I am very much obliged to you 
for your letter and glad to receive it. I confess that I have been puzzled 
by your recent attitude and even now I do not altogether understand it. 
You seem to have accepted Balfour’s White Paper — which leads to 
retaliation and therefore incidentally, to the Protection of which you are 
so much afraid. 

But you refused to look at my proposals for Preference, which are put 
forward solely with the object of ensuring Imperial unity and which under 
no possible circumstances would lead to any substantial, or indeed per- 
ceptible, protection of a Home industry. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
2/- a quarter on Corn would restore prosperity to agriculture although the 
farmers might possibly support it as drowning men will catch at a straw. 

For my own part I care only for the great question of Imperial Unity. 
Everything else is secondary or consequential. But for this — to quote a 
celebrated phrase — I would not have taken my coat off. 

I should not be frank with you if I did not say that, after 18 years of 
loyal cooperation, I have been bitterly hurt by the fact that you have 
thought well to confer as to your course of action with Ritchie and Balfour 
of Burleigh, who are not members of your party and who, although able 
and admirable men, have not hitherto shown supreme capacity. 

Meanwhile, I have never been called to your counsels and have had to 
seek even such slight opportunity as you have given me to explain my 
views. Ifyou had thought me worthy of your confidence, you would have 
known from the first that I was perfectly ready to put aside any personal 
claims and to resign office rather than be a cause of discord. 

If the Cabinet and the Party had been united we might have faced the 
general election with confidence that even if we were defeated — as I 
believe we should have been on Education and War Office reforms — we 
should have had a policy for the future which time and discussion would 
have made victorious. 

Education and our war policy — on both of which I warned the Cabinet 
and yourself especially that you were destroying your Party — gave us 
Greenwich & Rye & Kent — all before the Fiscal question was mentioned. 
When have you had such a turn-over of votes since ? 

I, who for the sake of the Party, swallowed these camels, now find that 
you and others strain at my gnat! 

What did I ask of you before I went to South Africa ? That you should 
retain the 1/- Corn duty and give a drawback to Canada. 
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I thought you had all, except Ritchie, accepted this policy. While I 
was slaving my life out you threw it over as of no importance — and it is 
to this indifference to a great policy which you had yourselves accepted — 
that you owe the present situation. 

I have written more of my mind than I had intended. Ido not think 
that I should have served you as you have served me, but in spite of all I 
am glad that you have remained in the Government — I hope that your 
presence will add strength to it— and I honestly intend to give to you and 
Balfour all the support, in Parliament and elsewhere, which it is in my 
power to afford. 

‘Liberavit animam meam.’ 


Devonshire to Chamberlain.—27 September 1903.—Private-—I have been 
moving about and have had no time to reply to your letter of the 21st 
until my return here today. 

I do not know that there would be much use in my attempting to 
explain my position on this question, but when I have been able to 
refer to your correspondence and other papers I may endeavour to do 
so. But I wish to inform you without further delay that I deeply regret 
that my conduct in regard to it should have caused you any pain or 
annoyance. 

I think that you are mistaken when you say that I have conferred with 
Ritchie and Balfour of Burleigh as to my course of action in preference to 
yourself. After your Birmingham and other speeches I wrote (I think in 
the Whitsuntide holidays) to the Prime Minister, Lansdowne and Ritchie, 
asking what views they took of them, but so far as I remember these 
letters they contained little beyond this enquiry and suggested no course 
of action. I saw Ritchie in the morning before he made his speech in the 
House of Commons, but I was certainly not responsible for his declaration 
or the form of it. 

I had no consultation with Ritchie or Balfour of Burleigh or any member 
of the Government before the speeches which I had to make in the House 
of Lords in which I endeavoured to the best of my ability to defend the 
course of the Prime Minister and yourself although I could not profess to 
be entirely in agreement with it. I had no consultation on the subject 
with the Free Trade members of the Government until after the circula- 
tion of the P. Minister’s paper. They may have personally discussed 
them with me in conversation, but no consultation as to the course which 
any of us should take was ever held. 

Since the Cabinet of Aug. 13 I have no doubt had some letters from 
them to which I have replied, but I have never asked their advice as to 
my own course, and the Prime Minister knows that about that time, in 
my anxiety to avoid a disruption, I made some suggestions to him, entirely 
on my own account, which however on further reflection I did not con- 
sider practical and withdrew. As to any failure on my part to discuss the 
question with you, I think we must go back to the Cabinet immediately 
before and after your visit to South Africa, the proceedings at which are 
still extremely obscure to me. As you know, I am rather deaf, and I am 
afraid sometimes inattentive. I certainly altogether failed to understand 
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that at the first of these a decision was even provisionally taken of such 
importance as that to which you refer, and it must have been taken after 
very little discussion. Nothing so far as I know was decided about the 
Budget before you came back and though I recollect that you were 
annoyed by Ritchie’s proposals and made your protest against them, you 
did not oppose them in such a manner as to lead me to suppose that you 
took so strong a view of their effects as it now appears was the case. In 
fact, whether through my own fault or not, your Birmingham speech, 
and still more the subsequent speeches in the House of Commons and at 
the Conservative Club took me completely by surprise. You appeared to 
have without any personal communication whatsoever with me, adopted 
an entirely new departure in policy, and though I did not, and do not 
now complain of this, I confess that it did not occur to me that there 
would be any special advantage in discussing with you a question on which 
you apparently had made up your mind, and on which I thought it very 
unlikely that I should change mine. In such conversations as I had, I 
thought that your object was rather to convert me to your own opinion 
than, as now appears, to discuss the course which with our conflicting 
views we should each take in the best interests of the party. 

There has in fact been some misunderstanding between us, for which I 
do not think I can hold myself entirely responsible, but whatever mistakes 
you may think I have made in judgment, I sincerely trust that you will 
not attribute them to any want of respect to yourself or to any doubt as 
to the loyalty of your action towards the Unionist party or myself. 


Chamberlain to Devonshire.—28 September 1903.—Private.—I am very much 
obliged to you for your letter & so far as any personal question is concerned 
I am quite satisfied & shall forget altogether the feeling, which I un- 
doubtedly entertained at one time that you had withdrawn all confidence 
in me. 

During the long period of our political co-operation I have contracted 
so strong a feeling of personal respect & regard that it hurt me to think 
that it was not reciprocated. 

That is all over and I do not wish to trouble you any more about the 
past, except to assure you once more that I thought you were with me in 
principle when I raised this question, and had I known that you were so 
little prepared for it I should certainly have delayed and perhaps have 
abandoned its advocacy. 

I do not know what the future has in store but every day convinces me 
more and more that before long the Country will insist on some Protection 
against what they consider unfair foreign competition. All the indications 
point to a period of bad trade before long and when numbers of respectable 
work people are thrown out of employment the feeling in favour of a 
change will be irresistible. 

This may not be strong enough to carry even a small tax on food, but I 
confess I do not see what answer can be made to the agricultural interest if 
you take special pains to exclude them from any retaliatory arrangements. 

Do not trouble to give me any further reply. 

I wish you and the Government well through ail your difficulties of 
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which I still think War Office and Education the greatest. If — in concert 
with the archbishop and others — you could devise any compromise 
which would satisfy even a portion of the Nonconformists you might win 
the next election even now. If this is impossible you must be defeated. 


Chamberlain’s resentment against Devonshire was as nothing 
compared to that of the Unionist Free Traders. They felt betrayed. 
In a desperate effort to bring down what they regarded as a Pro- 
tectionist Government they applied strong and persistent pressure on 
the Duke to prise him loose from Balfour’s grip. 

Ritchie spoke and wrote his resentment without reserve. Almost 
more painful must have been the generous avoidance of recrimina- 
tion on the part of the other dissentients. Balfour of Burleigh con- 
tented himself with replying to the Duke’s letter of explanation by 
saying, ‘You will never hear any complaint from me about your 
action’. Lord George Hamilton admitted that ‘if you had not 
agreed to my sending in my resignation and if I had not thought 
you were sure to do the same, I should have hesitated in taking the 
step I did’; but begged the Duke to think no more on the matter.! 
Nor was this all. Junior Ministers like Arthur Elliot expressed their 
regret that he should have remained in office in what would certainly 
prove to be a Protectionist Government. 

Meanwhile Unionist Free ‘Traders kept urging him to retire from 
the Government and lead a Free Trade Party. Sandars records that 
on 27 September the Duke 


showed me a letter he had received from H. Shaw Stewart making an open 
bid to him to give a lead on the situation. The letter practically was an 
appeal to him to guide the fortunes of a ‘Free Trade Party’ and it was 
frankly put that what he thought would be good enough for many Scotch 
members like himself and Stirling Maxwell and Renshaw. I did not like 
the letter . . . it dwelt on the difficulty the writer and others were put 
in by the Duke staying on, and I fancied at the time that it was making 
some impression on him. 


The Duke at first showed resentment of the activities of his former 
colleagues. He told Sandars that: 
he ought never to have had anything to do with them, that he ought to 
have left them to take their own course, but by degrees he had been led 


into the position of giving them advice, and it was a position he frankly 
owned he ought never to have taken up.? 


But persistent pressure began to make the old man feel that he had 


1 George Hamilton to Devonshire, 18 September 1903. 
2 Sandars’ Diary, 17 September 1903. 
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let his colleagues down and had somehow acted dishonourably. 
According to Sandars 


the heaviest pressure was applied by James. ... James had been 
mortally wounded when in 1902 he was asked to vacate his sinecure of the 
Duchy of Lancaster which he had held since 1895 and his revenge was to 
play on the Duke’s sense of honour and to leave him no peace until, by 
quitting the Government, he had done it, as he hoped, irreparable 
damage.! 


Of the influence of the Duchess ‘herself much influenced by James’, 
Austen Chamberlain later wrote, ‘I think it was decisive.’ 2 

In his perplexity the Duke sought refuge at Newmarket, but he 
could find no escape from his own vague but growing sense of 
remorse. So uneasy had he grown about his own part in the crisis 
that when he learned that Ritchie intended to publish his own 
account of it, he left the race course and hurried back to London to 
dissuade him from so doing.’ ‘'To think I have gone through all my 
life’, he said to Edward Stanley, ‘and now at the end of it to have 
these sort of accusations levelled against me.’ 


Il 


In his published letter of resignation, Chamberlain had seemed 
to endorse Balfour’s view that it was not yet practical politics to 
advocate a policy of Preference involving a tax on food. 

In fact his position was not quite as simple as that. A few days 
after his resignation he had written to Selborne : 


If we had been united, if the timid ones could have seen that boldness 
was their best policy, I would have gone confidently to the General 
Election on the whole programme, and although we might have been 
beaten next time, we should have had a clear run afterwards.4* 


His meaning was clear. He believed that the right course for the 
Government would have been to go forward on the full programme, 
including Preference. What he accepted and endorsed was Bal- 
four’s view that the party and the Government were not ready for 
such a departure. Had he been Prime Minister he would no doubt 
have tried to persuade the Cabinet and might have tried to force 
them to go forward. But he was not prepared to challenge Balfour’s 
leadership. ‘This meant that he had to accept Balfour’s judgment 

1 Sandars’ Papers. 2 Origins of Tariff Reform. 


3 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, pp. 152-153. 
4 Chamberlain to Selborne, 23 September 1903. 
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of what should be done to hold the Government together, and in 
particular to keep the Duke. 

But though Chamberlain had left the Government in apparent 
accord with Balfour, there was in fact a built-in difference between 
them which must grow with time. Chamberlain’s self-appointed 
mission was to advocate the adoption of Preference as a main plank 
in the party’s platform. Balfour on the other hand was committed 
to Devonshire to say and say publicly that Preference was not yet 
practical politics. It could not be long before the two men appeared 
as exponents of different points of view. Already letters began 
coming in foreshadowing the tension which would inevitably grow 
between Chamberlain’s supporters and Balfour’s in the constitu- 
encies and in the House of Commons: 


PARKER SMITH TO CHAMBERLAIN 


20 September 1903.—You launched a tremendous thunderbolt upon us 
all by the announcement of your resignation. 

It is a curious position that just at the moment when the Cabinet, the 
great bulk of our party and a considerable number of the Opposition 
accept the fundamental change in the policy which Balfour’s pamphlet 
embodies, you, who alone have caused this change should be leaving the 
Government because they are not bold enough to apply the principle in a 
particular instance. 

I feel disgusted at the ‘luke-heartedness’ of men who will not carry the 
principle they accept to its most important application but tactically I 
see enormous advantages in your course. I suppose Englishmen never do 
anything except by steps. You have kept the party together and made 
the Duke and all swallow the great principle of ‘tariff for general pur- 
poses’. When this has been fairly digested ‘Tariff to unite the Empire’ 
will be a corollary bound to follow as soon as the ‘little loaf’ bogey is 
laid. 

You could not be a party to the postponement, but its effect will be to 
drive a most powerful wedge between the stern Cobdenites and the 
timids that will prevent their uniting against the whole scheme. 

Meantime as usual it will be the Whigs and non-committal men who 
will go in at the door you have forced. — But that is a trifle, as the work of 
running the Colonies and also the Tariff movement was too much for any 
man. — TI believe you have brought Colonial affairs to a point where 
another man can take up the work, and am glad you will now have the 
comparative leisure you have desired. 

I don’t believe the Government can live through the next session, and I 
suppose we shall then see an interlude of the ‘transient and embarrassed 
phantom’ of Spencer, but after that I look to our coming back, and to the certainty 
that it will be impossible for the man who will have wrought the great change to be 
in any position but the first.* 


I My italics.—J. A. 
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VICARY GIBBS TO CHAMBERLAIN 


21 September 1903.—I was much gratified at receiving your kind letter 
of the 18th giving the reasons which influenced your resignation. 

I am quite prepared to believe that this step may offer the best prospect 
of ultimately carrying your policy as a whole, but I cannot persuade 
myself that it will avoid ‘a serious split’ in our party. This seems to me 
inevitable if the Ark of Free Trade is to be touched ever so lightly. 

By dropping Colonial Preference for the time, Balfour gets rid of that 
which would lay him open to most effective platform attack, but his 
retaliation policy must be at least as objectionable to the educated and 
convinced Free Trader. 

Moreover your separation from the Govt. (however friendly the mutual 
feeling existing) must not only weaken it in the country but increase the 
difficulty of working the party machine smoothly. 

For instance my agent (naturally a shrewd fellow) is much troubled to 
know if he ought to circulate the Birmingham leaflets in their entirety, and, 
as you will see from the enclosed, asks if I am still a follower of you or of 
Mr. Balfour, in the matter of Food Tax. 

Again when I called at the Central Conservative Office today to find 
out what instructions had been given to a Lecturer whom they were 
sending round my constituency, I found that they had told him to 
advocate Retaliation but to say that taxing wheat or meat was ‘impracti- 
cable’ Of course I requested them to substitute ‘forms no part of the Govt. 
proposals at this juncture’. 

Again yesterday a country gentleman hitherto a prominent supporter 
of mine said to my brother ‘We must know if Vicary is going to support 
Balfour or side with Chamberlain,’ and when my brother said there is no 
difference between them, he replied ‘ Nonsense, the difference is so acute 
that Chamberlain can’t stay in the Ministry’. 

I tell you this not because I dont know the answer, but because when I 
get this man and my agent striking the same note I fear they may be 
typical of many. 

In fact although I am not the least inclined to run away from the guns, 
and quite anxious to make Colonial Preference prominent in my own 
election campaign, yet I am convinced that it will be far more difficult for 
me to fight a Conservative seat on your lines than if you had remained a 
member of the Ministry. 

Excuse my writing quite baldly and plainly, I am not trying to add to 
your troubles by asking you to help me with advice (valuable tho’ it would 
be) as to how to hoe my own row, but I think you may like to see how the 
situation presents itself to a country Tory M.P. 


JESSE COLLINGS TO CHAMBERLAIN 


18 September 1903.—I am just off to London to the War Office re Small 
Arms Factories. 

I write a hurried note before leaving. I notice that Balfour has not been 
equal to the situation and goes for the play without Hamlet. 

The issue is now a square one. 
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The policy is to throw over the Colonies — to rely on Retaliation — to 
throw over the Country interests while protecting those of the towns. An 
absolutely impossible position as he will find — better that he had gone 
one side or the other. . 

You are now free with a clear issue and, if your health and strength hold, 
you will pull through in the long run. As a fight was inevitable I like this 
form of it and from this position. 


LORD CADOGAN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


. . . I confess I do look with dismay at the position in which your 
Resignation leaves the Unionist Party. Fortunately Devonshire remains 
— But I daresay I am right in believing that one of your chief objects in 
leaving the Government was to keep him in it, and thus to safeguard the 
Liberal Unionist Party, and indeed the Unionist Party as a whole. But 
will anything keep the party together, now that you are no longer in the 
Government? and if the other side win the next election, what will 
happen to Ireland? I fear the Home Rule question will loom large again, 
and I hope you will not allow your followers to neglect it... . 

. . . | have sympathized with your political aims and objects since we 
worked together as Colleagues — and if I can be of any use in my now 
private capacity I hope you will let me assist or support you if occasion 
should arise. 


CHAPLIN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


20 September 1903.—. . . I gather from Arthur, that personally he is in 
sympathy with your views, and has no objection to Preference, except 
on grounds of present expediency ; and, from your letter to him, that your 
campaign will go on precisely as before. So far, so good, but I see a 
difficulty in the present position of the Government which will have to be 
met. Your proposals, which include Preference, and its corollary, some 
taxation on Food, offer inducements to all classes and industries who are 
not interested in Fiscal Reform. But retaliation alone, while offering 
many attractions to manufacturers, has none for agriculturists, qua their 
particular industry, and indeed may be said, by making other things 
dearer, to be opposed to their interests. I should add, that the question 
is sure to be raised by the Chambers of Agriculture, which all meet in 
November. For the possibility of our being confronted by Retaliation 
alone, had already been urged upon me before I left England, and if ever 
it came before Parliament as a substantive question of practical politics, 
it would quite possibly suffer defeat from Free Traders and Agriculturists 
combined. 

To all these communications Chamberlain returned a consistent 
answer. He was convinced that his action was in the best interest of 
the course he had at heart. Whether this was so, subsequent 
chapters of this work may indicate. Meanwhile we may quote the 
judgment given some years later, in the light of experience, by 
Parker Smith, one of Chamberlain’s most devoted supporters. 
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Mr. Chamberlain has been regarded as a ruthless politician, but he was 
very largely and perhaps unduly influenced by personal affection. When 
he left the Government in September 1903 on Tariff Reform, it would 
probably have been wiser in the interests of all concerned if he had taken 
up a more detached position and had brought about the downfall of the 
Government, as was undoubtedly in his power. Such a course would 
certainly have had less disastrous effects upon the Unionist Party than the 
policy of waiting for two years while Mr. Balfour with inimitable dex- 
terity rode two horses at once. This apparent clinging to office led to the 
complete bewilderment of the country and to the loss of all confidence in 
the sincerity of the party. 

But his personal affection for Arthur Balfour made such a course 
impossible for him. His advice to all his friends was to retain their offices 
in the Government. Mr. Balfour with artless skill made the position still 
more difficult by promoting Austen Chamberlain to the great office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Austen was an invaluable hostage to the 
Government. Mr. Chamberlain’s delight in the career of his son made 
any hostile action towards the Government still more difficult to his 
feelings, and in my opinion unduly swayed his judgment. 

The alternative policy was always in his mind to raise his banner and 
to say ‘Qui m’aime, me suive’, but it was never carried out and became 
more difficult as time went on.! 


IV 


Balfour was to announce the new Government’s Fiscal policy to 
the Conservative Party Conference at Sheffield. 

Chamberlain regarded the conference as important. It would be 
the first public test of the popularity of his policy with the Conserva- 
tive party. As a Liberal Unionist he could not attend it himself. 
But there was to be a strong Tariff Reform Delegation including 
Chaplin, Vincent, Pearson, Amery and Leo Maxse. 

The following exchanges between Chamberlain and Chaplin, 
who was to head the Tariff Reform delegation, give some idea of the 
preparatory work and mood. 


CHAMBERLAIN AND CHAPLIN 


Chaplin to Chamberlain.—g September 1903.—I mean to go to the Sheffield 
meeting and do my best to support the movement there. Southall, the 
Secretary of the National Union, is one of the right sort — entirely with us. 
He tells me it will be the biggest meeting of the Delegates on record, and 
I shall be surprised if there is not a big — possibly a smashing majority 
for your general views. 

It is so long since I took any part in their proceedings that I forget how 
they settle precedence for resolutions — but I have sent one in myself, 


1 Unpublished notes of J. Parker Smith. 
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which embodies my general views and what I take to be yours, as far as 
it goes — and I enclose you a copy — and I have also given notice of an 
amendment to a resolution of Gorst’s, who means to be mischievous. It 
isn’t necessary to move it. 

P.S. I saw a number of the agents of the Eastern Union before I left, 
and arranged with them to make special exertions to get their men up to 
Sheffield. I fancy they will all be solid our way. But I may want possibly 
some assistance for the expenses of getting them there. 


J.C. to Chaplin.—12 September 1903.—Many thanks for your letter of the 
gthinst. . . . The Sheffield meeting will be one of exceptional importance 
and I do hope that everything will go right. Gorst and his friends will do 
their best and you must look out for tricks. 

The Resolution should be a strong one. It is no use fighting for some- 
thing which, when gained, is of no advantage. 

I like the general tone of your draft, but you have omitted to include as 
one of the means we have to adopt the policy of Retaliation. You speak 
only of taxation of food which is only needed and useful for preference with 
the Colonies. Our friends abroad must be met by retaliatory duties on 
finished manufactures chiefly articles of luxury. You might alter the 
terms somewhat to meet this. 


Chaplin to Chamberlain.—23 September 1903.—By this post, I have just got 
information as to the procedure at Sheffield; and the resolution which 
the Executive have decided on, after consultation with Headquarters. It 
is placed first on the agenda — mine 2nd, and Gorst’s 3rd. The dis- 
cussion is timed to begin at 3 o’clock on the 1st October, so that it shall not 
come to a vote until next morning after Balfour’s speech which I shall hear. 
I enclose a copy of the resolution in case you have any observations to 
make on it. 


Chaplin to Chamberlain.—28 September 1903.—I am going to Sheffield on 
Wednesday — so far all that I hear is encouraging, and I enclose you an 
extract from a letter from the Secretary to the Eastern Union received 
this morning. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY TO THE EASTERN UNION 


I have been whipping up the Eastern Union Delegates and where they 
are too indolent to send representatives, I have got delegates to take their 
places; and we shall have a much larger representation from the East 
than we have had before. With the exception of Norwich (Sam Hoare isa 
Free Trader) all the delegates will be for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
Every man I have spoken to on the subject is in favour of Chamberlain, 
and they will not vote for any candidate unless he pledges himself to vote 
in support of Chamberlain. The move he has taken by resigning has 
made him a hero — and men who absolutely refused to do a stroke for 
the Conservative candidate, after the repeal of the Registration Duty, now 
say they will work for Chamberlain’s candidate, but for no other. 

I am bringing 3 or 4 men who would not have gone a yard but for the 
line you have taken. 
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The official resolution to be moved in support of the Government 
was in the following terms: 


Tart this Conference, believing that the changes which have taken place 
during the last 50 years in the conditions under which British Trade has 
been carried on necessitate the reconsideration of the Fiscal System which 
we as a nation have adopted during that period, thanks the Prime- 
Minister for having instituted an enquiry into the whole subject and wel- 
comes the policy which he has fore-shadowed for securing to this country 
Fiscal Freedom in our negotiations and commercial relations with foreign 
countries. It likewise rejoices at the prospect of stimulating and in- 
creasing trade between the mother country and all parts of the Empire. 


To this Chamberlain had proposed a rider as follows : 


This conference further considers that it should be accompanied by an 
earnest endeavour to increase and stimulate trade between the Mother 
Country and all parts of the Empire — on terms of reciprocal and pre- 
ferential advantages ; and it believes that the means for promoting this 
national and imperial object — so vital to the interests of Labour, of 
Capital, and of Trade throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, may be 
fittingly obtained by a readjustment of the existing taxes upon food, at 
present amounting to £13 millions a year — without in any way increas- 
ing and possibly even while diminishing the cost of living to the poorer 
classes of the country. 


The debate opened on the afternoon of 1 October. The following 
account is confirmed by other reports sent to Chamberlain at the 
time. 


PEARSON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


1 October 1903.—I daresay you will like to hear something about to- 
day’s Meeting. A few words from an eye witness are apt to be as interest- 
ing as columns of possibly biassed reports. 

The one outstanding feature was the extraordinary enthusiasm evoked 
by the mention of your name. The first time it was spoken there was a 
scene of really wild excitement which lasted for some minutes. This was 
repeated a very short time afterwards when a long-bearded enthusiast 
jumped up apropos of nothing in particular and proposed ‘Three cheers 
for Joseph Chamberlain’. 

Mr. Chaplin introduced his amendment in a very happy manner and 
Boscawen seconded it with admirable force —It was received with 
immense enthusiasm — The rest of the meeting was devoted chiefly to a 
struggle as to whether it should be voted upon at once, or whether this 
should wait until tomorrow, after Mr. Balfour had spoken. 

Finally Duke moved for an immediate vote — This was put to the 
meeting and rejected. 

Two reasons accounted for this. 

1, A very large number of those who had been agitating for the vote 
to be taken to-day had left, partly in disgust — partly for tea! 
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2. A large section of the more cautious felt like hearing Mr. Balfour 
first. Had the Chairman — a weak ass — who had no control over the 
meeting whatever, allowed the vote to be taken after Chaplin had 
spoken, it would have been carried practically unanimously — an error 
in tactics was made in forcing the question. But this is a small matter 
and it is bound to go right tomorrow unless Mr. Balfour says anything to 
upset this. 

The Free Traders were almost unable to get heard. Gorst was 
shouted down — Hugh Cecil was unable to get anything like a hearing. 
Churchill did fairly well and shewed more power of domination than 
I for one gave him credit for — Elibank could not get any hearing 
at all — Vincent spoke with his usual harsh vigour and went down very 
well... . 

The meeting I am told went absolutely without a parallel in the history 
of this kind of thing — The usual dry decorum was entirely absent and it 
looks as though after you have spoken there will be a decided novel 
warmth about politics. — All those to whom I have spoken — and they 
are many — professed surprise at the remarkable enthusiasm called forth 
by the mention of your name and your policy — I was not surprised at 
all — As I think I remember writing to you some time ago the question is 
largely one of personality, and that is the card to play — I believe you can 
carry the country with you as no man has since Gladstone was in his 
prime. — And I am sure that feeling will grow — Once we can dispose of 
the dear food rubbish the thing is plain sailing — always barring the 
agricultural labourer who is going to be the difficulty and who unfortu- 
nately has the thickest head — 


Balfour spoke in the evening to a packed meeting and an overflow 
of 2500. He came out for Fiscal Reform but, no doubt with Devon- 
shire in mind, declared that he could not propose Preference to the 
country “because I believe the country will not tolerate a tax on 
food’. 

At the end of his speech Balfour declared with a show of boldness, 
‘I am ready to make my bow if the great body of the Party is not in 
accord with my views, but while I am the leader of the Party, I 
should be unworthy of my position if I did not try to lead the Party 
and I mean to doit’. From the back of the Hall a young and power- 
ful voice shouted, ‘What about Joe?’ and the cry was taken up in 
different parts of the audience. For fully five minutes the hall gave 
way to cheering and countercheering, and the effect of Balfour’s 
speech was largely lost.! 

Balfour’s speech was a bitter disappointment to the Tariff Re- 
formers. 


1 Fifty years later when I came on this story in contemporary accounts my father 
confessed that he had been the interrupter. 
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PEARSON TO CHAMBERLAIN 


1 October 1903.—. . . General feeling one of disappointment at Mr. 
Balfour’s speech which is regarded as inspirationless and flabby. Your 
name had a great reception again. 

What a pity to ask the masses to look upon the result of Tariff Reform 
as ‘palliative’ — I wonder what they will think it means? 


CHAPLIN TO CHAMBERLAIN 


2 October 1903.—. . . It was a great meeting last night brimming with 
enthusiasm and Protection — but I did not think the P.M.’s speech equal 
at all to the occasion. They were longing to cheer Protection, anxiously 
waiting for something sympathetic for your views, which never came — 
and everything he said, and he harped on it far too much, was met with 
chilling silence. ‘The speech was unquestionably disappointing and I 
never heard a favourable view from any one of the delegates afterwards. 

To-day the position is very different. He has spoken at the agents’ 
luncheon. I wasn’t there. Wells I fancy had given him to understand 
what the feeling really was at the conference (Wells was greatly struck by 
it and Sandars I fancy had misled him), and many of the agents have come 
to me delighted with all he said about you — and declaring, it seems to 
them, that he is more Chamberlainite than you are yourself. 


After Balfour’s speech the conference began to disperse and 
Chaplin withdrew his rider next morning. He did not wish to 
expose Chamberlain to a possible rebuff in a half empty hall nor did 
Chamberlain wish to accentuate differences between himself and 
Balfour. 

The conference was generally regarded, as contemporary press 
comments show, as a considerable success for the Tariff Reformers. 
Maxse described the feeling of the delegates as follows : 


MAXSE TO CHAMBERLAIN 


3 October 1903.—I have spent the last two days at Sheffield, attending 
the Conference as a delegate, and also the meeting, and I think you may 
possibly be interested in the brief impression of an outsider. As you know 
gatherings of delegates are very amenable to official pressure, and there 
was certainly no lack of pressure in order to keep them in line with the 
colourless attitude of the Government. I had the opportunity, however, 
of talking with a great number of people from all parts of the country, and 
I was delighted to find the genuine enthusiasm which the Big Policy, in- 
cluding Preference, excites in the constituencies. I took some trouble in 
the matter, as I really wanted to learn, and people are apt to reproach 
those who are not Members of Parliament or wire-pullers with being 
ignorant of ‘public opinion’. I am quite confirmed, as a result of these 
enquiries, that the ‘split’ in the Party is mainly a House of Commons 
split, and that there is little in the constituencies corresponding to it. 
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This is the evidence one got on all hands in private conversations with the 
delegates. Certainly nothing could have been more impressive than the 
silence of the vast meeting when Mr. Balfour made his emphatic pro- 
nouncement against the taxation of food. That an audience mainly com- 
posed of working men should receive such a declaration in the way they 
did shows that half the battle is won. 

I do not think it is my enthusiasm which makes me say that Mr. 
Balfour’s speech was generally regarded as unsatisfying if not positively 
discouraging. It appears to me that if those who care about your ‘big 
policy’ are to be expected to support the Ministerial small policy, we have 
a right to ask that the Prime Minister and his colleagues shall at any rate 
abstain from throwing cold water on your proposals and deliberately 
creating difficulties by denouncing them as unpractical and contrary to 
the ‘ingrained’ feelings of the British people. There was very strong 
feeling at Sheffield with regard to Mr. Balfour’s phraseology. 


Onslow’s impression derived from the newspapers was that the 
proceedings of the conference ‘seem to show that to the rank and file 
of the Unionist Party your Crusade will chiefly consist in preaching 
to the converted’. ! 

Chamberlain’s own comments were restrained. He was satisfied 
with the result and not inclined to criticise Balfour’s speech. No- 
thing is more typical of the man than that he should have written 
in the same terms about that speech to Balfour who had made it and 
to Chaplin who had criticised it. No one was ever less all things to 
all men. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO BALFOUR 


2 October 1903.—. . . Your speech was the right speech in the right 
tone and spirit. I gather that the meeting would have liked you to go 
further, but you had responsibilities and they have none. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO CHAPLIN 


3 October 1903.—A thousand thanks for your letters which have been 
most interesting and most satisfactory. I entirely approve of your tactics 
and think that we gained everything that we could have wished for. This 
is evidently the general opinion as represented by the whole of the Press, 
and it is much better to have secured it without coming into anything 
which could possibly be represented as conflict with the Prime Minister. 

I am not surprised that his speech was a disappointment, but I do not 
see how he could possibly have made it otherwise. If it is, as I think it is, 
his first duty to try and prevent a serious split, he is obliged to be more 
cautious than those who have no such responsibility. 

I have taken to work on my speeches and have no time to say more. 


1 Onslow to Chamberlain, 2 October 1903. 
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But Balfour’s speech did not prevent the one serious split he had 
worked so hard to avoid. 

Unremitting pressure from his Free Trade friends had led Devon- 
shire to the conclusion that he must resign. For some days he had 
been casting about for some respectable ground on which to do so. 
The Sheffield speech was his opportunity. ‘Never’, wrote Winston 
Churchill, 


did a grand inquisitor scrutinize more searchingly the utterance of a 
suspected heretic than did this able yet simple old man his leader’s speech ; 
and to his immense relief he found a phrase which went beyond, at least 
in some of its implications, the formula to which he had bound himself. 
He literally hurled in his resignation.! 


For almost the only time in his long career Balfour lost his temper. 
‘T felt so cross’, he once said, ‘that I wrote to him from the New 
Club before I had even had my bath.’2 Master of hairsplitting as 
he was, even Balfour could not see any real ground for the Duke’s 
allegation. He sent a stinging rebuke: 


BALFOUR TO DEVONSHIRE 


3 October 1903.—The principal occasion of this singular transformation 
was (you tell me) my Sheffield speech. This is strange indeed. In 
intention (at least) there was no doctrine contained in that speech which 
was not equally contained in my ‘Notes on Insular Free Trade’ and my 
published letter to Chamberlain. The first of these documents you had 
in your possession (before the generality of the Cabinet) at the end of July. 
The second you saw in manuscript before it appeared in the newspapers. 
With both, therefore, you were intimately acquainted during the whole 
fortnight in which you lent your countenance to the Government after 
the recent resignations. I must suppose, therefore, that it is some un- 
intentional discrepancy between the written and the spoken word that 
now drives you to desert the Administration you have so long adorned. 
Such unintentional discrepancies are no doubt hard to avoid. Not every 
one, certainly not I, can always be sure of finding on the spur of the 
moment, before an eager audience of 5,000 people, the precise phrase 
which shall so dexterously express the exact opinion of the speaker on a 
difficult and abstract subject, as to foil the opponents who would wrest it 
either to the right hand or the left. But till one o’clock this afternoon I 
had, I confess, counted you not as an opponent, but as a colleague — a 
colleague in spirit as well as in name. To such a one it would have 
seemed natural (so at least I should have thought) to take, in cases of 
apparent discrepancy, the written rather than the spoken word as express- 
ing the true meaning of the author, or (if this be asking too much) at least 
to make enquiries before arriving at a final and hostile conclusion. 


1 Great Contemporaries, p. 245. 
2 Mrs. Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour, vol. i, p. 362. 
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But, after all, what and where is this discrepancy which has forced you 
in so unexpected a fashion to reverse a considered policy? I do not 
believe it exists; and if any other man in the world but yourself had 
expended so much inquisitorial subtlety in detecting imaginary heresies, 
I should have surmised that he was more anxious to pick a quarrel than 
particular as to the sufficiency of its occasion. 

To you, fortunately, no such suspicion can attach; yet am I unreason- 
able in thinking that your resignation gives me some just occasion of 
complaint and, perhaps, some occasion of special regret to yourself ? 

Am I, for example not right in complaining of your procedure in refer- 
ence to the Sheffield speech? You fear that it will aggravate party 
division. If there is anything certain, it is that the declaration of policy 
then made produced, and is destined still to produce, a greater harmony 
of opinion than has prevailed in the party since the fiscal question came 
to the front six months ago. Had you resigned on the 15th, or had you 
not resigned at all, this healing effect would have suffered no interruption. 
To resign now, and to resign on the speech, is to take the course most 
calculated to make yet harder the hard task of the peacemaker. Again, 
do you not feel some special regret at having at this particular juncture 
to sever your connection with a Unionist Administration ? Doubtless 
there is no imaginable occasion on which you could have left one without 
inflicting on it serious loss. At the moment of its most buoyant prosperity 
your absence from its Councils would have been sensibly felt; but you 
have in fact left it when, in the opinion of your opponents, its fortunes are 
at their lowest and its perplexities at their greatest. 


No wonder Balfour wrote with bitterness. The web of party 
unity which he had toiled so patiently and deftly to weave was torn 
to pieces. All his skill and subtlety had been in vain. He had sacri- 
ficed his most powerful colleague for nothing. He had thrown over 
the Preferential plank of the programme — the only part of it which 
could inspire passion and idealism, and still failed to keep the only 
Free Trader who mattered. And now he was accused by his own 
party of sitting on the fence and letting Chamberlain down. 

Thanks to Lansdowne’s intervention neither Londonderry, nor 
Finley, nor even Victor Cavendish followed the Duke, while Edward 
Stanley became Postmaster-General, demanding a seat in the 
Cabinet. ‘This had not been intended by the Prime Minister; but 
under the difficult circumstances of the hour the claim was not to be 
resisted.’ ! Nevertheless Devonshire’s resignation weakened the posi- 
tion of the Government and lowered public confidence in Balfour. 


7 October 1903.—. . . I wonder what you think of the newspapers this 
morning! ‘The Duke strikes me as very dignified and altogether in the 
‘grand manner’, Poor Arthur [Balfour] very peevish and petulant. Not 


1 Sandars’ Papers. 
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the sort of State paper which Dizzy or Mr. Gladstone would have written 
under similar circumstances. Evidently the whole thing, Chamberlain’s 
resignation, etc., was an intrigue and it has failed. As for the Govern- 
ment, I am glad not to be of it.! 


Sandars was half inclined to believe that the Duke expected to 
bring down the Government. ‘He asked me what he [Balfour] 
could do as he had lost five members of his government and I told 
him I was sure Balfour would carry on. He looked and was frankly 
amazed and then he jerked out: “Well, I think he is the boldest 
man I have ever known in politics’’.’ 2 

The Duke’s epitaph on his own part in these affairs was contained 


in a letter to James: 


DEVONSHIRE TO JAMES 


5 October 1903.—I have made a mess of this business, and have come out 
with some damage, but I suppose you are glad that I have got out at any 
price. 

The fact is that the strain of the continuous discussions and interviews 
of Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday completely tired and wore me out, 
and when I had my final interview with Balfour on the Wednesday after- 
noon my mind was more occupied with the great change in the situation 
caused by Chamberlain’s resignation, and with my personal relations 
towards Ritchie, B. of B. and G. Hamilton than with anything else. When 
therefore Balfour read me his correspondence with Chamberlain, or part 
of it, I altogether failed to grasp its full effect. 

When I had read and considered it more carefully I became extremely 
uneasy. But I had made up my mind to stick to the ship and should have 
done so, but for the, to me, quite unexpected declarations in the Sheffield 
speech. It is, however, a great relief to me that the final declarations in 
the speech were so clear and decided (in my opinion) on the side of 
Protection that I had no alternative. 

I suppose that now I shall be re-admitted into the fold of Free-Traders. 


Of Chamberlain’s reactions to this new development we know 
nothing. He had little enough time for reflection. When the Duke’s 
resignation was announced on 6 October, he was already on his way 
to Scotland for the opening speech of his campaign. He must have 
smiled wryly and made some of his usual caustic comments. He 
must also have felt some relief. Balfour’s hesitation on Preference 
had largely sprung from his anxiety to keep Devonshire. With 
Devonshire gone, Chamberlain might well expect that Balfour 
would soon rally to the full programme. 


I Viscount Esher, Journals and Letters, p. 24. 2 Sandars’ Papers. 
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We may end this account of the break up of the Unionist admini- 
stration on a lighter note: 


g October.—Council at Buckingham Palace. On a hint from the Prime 
Minister, the court officials received His Majesty’s orders to keep the out- 
going and incoming Ministers, so far as possible in water-tight compart- 
ments. This might have answered if there had been no cross divisions 
affecting their mutual feelings; but it led to Chamberlain being folded 
with the Free Trade martyrs, a situation full of serio-comic openings. On 
Chamberlain’s leaving the Presence, he returned to the room where these 
gentlemen were waiting, much to the discomfort of Ritchie. 

Lord Balfour and George Hamilton put a good face on it, and behaved 
like gentlemen whose innate good-breeding rendered them unconscious of 
past rancours; but Ritchie took up a position behind a pillar, whence in 
melodramatic gloom he glared fixedly upon the villain of the piece, who 
was quite undisturbed by the demonstration. 

A further ridiculous development followed when, Chamberlain ex- 
pressing a desire to see the Prime Minister, I offered to take him to the 
next room, where he was, with Austen, Alfred Lyttelton, and the rest ; but 
Horace Farquhar, with prodigious seriousness, declared in an awe-struck 
whisper that it would not do, and insisted upon bringing the Prime 
Minister into the room occupied by his dissentient colleagues. I tried to 
make him understand that Chamberlain would be perfectly happy in the 
other fold, but he would not depart from the rigid adherence to the letter 
of the King’s wishes, and the Prime Minister was brought in, and he and 
‘Joe’ fell on each other’s neck in the sight of all men. 

The King gave Chamberlain a very long audience, but the valedictory 
interviews with the others were got over quickly.! 


1 Memoirs of Sir Almeric Fitzroy, vol. i, p. 158. 


